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PREFACE. 


We have again brought our labors to a close, and the 
success which has hitherto attended them affords us the 
rational hope that they are acknowledged by those 
whose approbation we are most desirous of obtaining, 
and on whose favor our best reward depends. To dwell 
upon our endeavors to please would, perhaps, savor more 
presumption than of gratitude; and, therefore, we shall 
cunfine ourselves to saying, that we trust nothing will 
ever be wanting on our part torender the MusEUM as wore 
thy of future, as it has been of former, patronage. The 
satisfaction which the tale of ‘ Marriage,” gave, has in- 
duced us to accept another from the same author, en- 
titled « Croyland Abbey; or, Memoirs of Guthlac ;” which 
will appear in our Number for January: the subject of 
this tale is so interesting, that we flatter ourselves it can 


scarcely fail of attraction. 


It has hitherto been a rale to insert only the por- 
- traits of Ladies in the Musgum; but in the hope of 
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affording our readers an agreeable variety, it is our in- 
tention to present them in future with a Memoir and 
Likeness of two distinguished characters of the opposite 
sex in each volume, and we shall have the honor of 
commencing this new arrangement with a finely executed 


engraving of his present gracious Majesty George IV. 


Earnestly wishing the ensuing year may be produetive 
of every happiness to our fair Patronesses, and that it 
may be créwned with a continuance of their approbation 
on our exertions, we once more offer them our heartfelt 
thanks, and respectfully take our leave: 

THe Proprietors. 


Threadneedle-street, 
Dec. Ist, 1823. 
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MISS HALLANDE. 


Te foster rising merit, and to aid in giving celebrity to 
superior talent, is the indispensable duty of the artist 
and the biographer. A periodical work of known popularity 
is well calculated to promote that cause which ought to be 
general, especially when it brings to light the excellence of 
that sex, which demands, in a peculiarly interesting degrec, 
the support and protection of the other. 

We see, with the most heartfelt satisfaction, that the ma- 
nagers of our two great national theatres, are actuated by 
the same feelings as ourselves, in the desire to encourage 
the youthful candidate for public favor. It is still in the 
remembrance of many, that it was requisite for the performer 
to be almost a veteran in the histrionic art, by practice at 
different country theatres, before any hopes could be formed 
of getting an engagement on the London boards. Ladies 
near forty, and, perhaps, more, appeared as boarding-school 
romps, pert chambermaids, and girlish Spanish Donnas, while 
the youthful beauty was thrown into the back-ground, to 
acquire the business of the stage, but from whence, perhaps, 
from’ her talents never having been brought into proper play, 
she could never emerge. 

The merit of the fair object of our present sketch was 
easily discovered by one aceustomed to the appreciation of 
real talent, and he scrupled not to give her a handsome 
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engagement, though she was only seventeen years of age, 
totally unused to the stage, and all stage-business, She made 
her very first appearance at the highly-patronized and truly 
well-conducted theatre, of Covent-Garden, towards the com- 
mencement of the present season, in the character of the 
First Violetta, in Don John; or, The Two Violettas. At this, 
her début, Miss Hallande was received by a crowded and re- 
spectable audience, in the most flattering manner. Her songs 
were not only encored, but a very illustrious personage, who 
was present, sent word to the manager, to assure him that 
he had been highly gratified. 

Miss Hallande owes the applause she receives to native 
talent alone: she had seen but few plays, but those few 
seemed to her enthusiastic mind to furnish a visionary world 
of delight. Being present at the wedding of a friend at 
Worcester, she visited the theatre there a few nights, and 
then resolutely determined on a theatrical life; at the 
same time, her musical talents prompted her to take some 
lessons of a gentleman belonging to Worcester Cathedral: 
this, certainly, was not of much aid as to stage-music, yet 
it laid a good ground-work for vocal science. 

On the arrival of Miss Hallande in London, after her re- 
lying for a short time on promises, which, we understand, 
were rather fallacious, she made her own engagement with 
no other assistance than her individual merit. She has, 
after conquering the terror and difficulty naturally attendant 
on a first début at such a theatre as Covent-Garden, conti- 
nued to perform with increased success; and with much ap- 
plause at concerts, for which we think her voice peculiarly 
adapted. Her figure is rather petite ; but in the characters she 
performs at present, this is no disadvantage, The lady is, 
wo understund, a native of Somerset. 


VOLTAIRE AND MADAME DE CHATALET, 


It was well-known, that a long attachment had existed 
between these two celebrated characters; and the licensed, 
or rather depraved, manners of France, made them long in- 
mates of the same house at Cirey, where the husband and 
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the brother of the lady were so kindly accommodating, as 
very frequently to pay her visits for several days at a time. 

The celebrated St. Lambert, when he visited Voltaire, was 
much admired by Madame de Chatelet; and we hope we 
shall not incur the charge of ill-nature by remarking, that 
when a woman once swerves from conjugal duty, she seldom 
confines -her regard to one object. Voltaire’s darling Emilie 
did not fail to prefer the handsome St. Lambert to the phi- 
lopher, who was extremely jealous of the private interviews 
which were continually taking place between Madame and 
so formidable a rival. One day, after the decease of Madame 
de Chatelet, who died in child-birth, her husband was, with Vol- 
taire, examining the case, wherein Madame had kept some va- 
luabie rings: they both felt inclined to forgive all that was 
past, and their tenderness only was awakened. At length 
they came to a ring, which particularly struck them by its 
appearance, the collet of which was large enough to contain 
a small miniature. Voltaire became remarkably attentive. 
The curiosity of one gentleman increased, the uneasines of 
of the other was augmented, and they were both agitated 
by their own individual feelings ; each, however, expected to 
find there his own picture, especially as Madame de Chatalet 
excelled in painting, and each thought again that the ring 
had been a present from the other to one they both sin- 
cerely regretted. This flattering and natural idea, made 
them both eager to open so precious a trinket. In the mean 
time, during this little contention, the spring opened of it- 
self in their hands: Voltaire trembled as he approached; 
but what was his surprise,—it was not his picture, but that 
of St. Lambert! He received this shock with his usual phi- 
lesophy, but not without a sevete stroke of satire. ‘‘ Ah! 
Monsieur de Chatelet,” said he, “let neither of us boast 
too much!” Then whispering almost to himself, he said, 
“ Ab! sach are the generality of women! After all, I drove 
away the Duke of Richelieu, and St, Lambert drove me 
away!” 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE, 


soceece 


One word, one gentle word;—tis all I ack. Smunstons. 


Her ladyship wept violently for some time; but her reso- 
lution was instantly formed. Assisted by Lady Isabella, she 
sketched with trembling hand the following words, which 
concurring circumstances rendered almost illegible :— 

“To be allowed a residence of your's, on any condi-. 
tions, is a mercy which I could never have hoped for. Let. 
me then bury my guilt and misery at Richley, and do you, if 
possible, obliterate all remembrance of me from your mind, 
till penitence and death shall blot out my offences.” 

The recovery of Lady Desmond (if such it could be called) 
was extremely slow, and it was some months before. she was 
at all capable of undertaking-her projected journey. Sir Wil- 
liam had quitted the house as soon as she was declared out 
of danger; and being thus at liberty to, indnlge her inclina- 
tions, she determined once more to go through the apartments 
before she left them for ever; and, taking the arm of Lady Isa- 
bella, she strayed from one room to another, dwelling with. 
agonizing minuteness on the various remembrances that each 
awoke. “Oh! Isabella,” she cried, ‘“‘ what a change is 
here! what an air of desolation does every thing wear! how 
mournful is this silence! And to whom is all this owing.? 
To myself alone! to my own want of stability, and to a 
pernicious system of education, which has nourished every 
dangerous passion to the prejudice of all that was dear. 
or honorable. I have been taught religion; but, alas! it has 
been its form, not its essence ; and the assumed garb has only 
served as an additional grace to my other fatal attractions, 
without ever touching my heart. My inclinations were un- 
controlled by principle; and, destitute of this powerfal guard, 
I have fallen a sacrifice to vice, though virtue alone has 
possessed my admiration, and been the object of my desire. 
Oh! ye,” she added, with energy, “who are possessed of a 
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blessing, which I, alas! shall never enjoy! ye, who are rich 
in the possession of fair and innocent daughters, shield them 
from the snare that lurks for their destruction! Educate them 
on the broad basis of religion and morality; make them ra- 
tionally and practically pious, and beware how you leave 
them, by a reprehensible attention only to the external endow- 
ment of nature, to the seductions of sense, and the delasions 
of sentiment. Dare to be thus unfashionable, and you may 
spare yourselves and them the pangs that rend the breast 
of lier, who was once your envy, and the world’s boast. Isa- 
bella,” she continued, after a short pause, “what a revo- 
lution has taken place, and in how short a time! but afew 
months since, and I came a bride to this house, surrounded 
by all that could charm the eye, or delight the heart—now 
I leave it a discarded wife, precipitated from the height of 
bliss: to the very depth of misery, a wretch without one 
hope—except the grave.” 

“Say not so,” said Lady Isabclla, interrupting her, “ com- 

parative happiness may yet be your's,” 
* “Impossible,” replied her ladyship; “ the woman who, 
fike me, has broken the vows of chastity and faith, who, 
fn the sight of Heaven, of man, and her own conscience, 
stands convicted a degraded and gailty wretch, can never 
fook for happiness, since she has no right to expect to rise 
again in her own estimation, or in that of the world, with 
out which pleasure must spread its fascinations in vain.” 

“I spoke not of happiness resulting from pleasure,” said 
Lady Isabel, ‘‘ but from that arising from sincere repent- 
ance of former errors, and the just performance of present 
duties. Such happiness surely may be the lot of the most 
depraved.” 

‘“‘Let her then,” returned her ladyship, “avoid the open 
walks of life, and hide in obscurity her shame and her dis- 
grace, where her penitence may be as secret as it is severe. 
Here then, Isabella, the world and I part for ever! farewell 
to all my splendid dreams, to all, but that recollection 
which shall teach me what I was—what I might have been 
—what I am!” 

The travellers proceeded by easy stages to Richley, where 
they foand every thing prepared for their accommodation 
and comfort that the most anxious solicitude could suggest ; 

33 
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but external convenience could conduce little to the satis- 
tisfaction of a heart so incarably wounded as Lady Des- 
mond’s. With her, time and season were alike; and though 
she uttered) no complaint, nor even alluded to her suf- 
ferings, it was evident that grief was sapping the springs 
of life, and gradually, but certainly, conducting her to an 
untimely grave. Patient, gentle, and rcsigned, the bitter 
agony that consumed her, and the severe penitence that she 
imposed upon herself, might have escaped the observation 
of any one less interested than Lady Isabella; but the eyes 
of friendship could not be deceived; and the affectionate 
girl beheld her exemplary conduct and increasing danger 
with mingled sentiments of respect and sorrow. Unable 
sometimes to control her emotion, as she observed the rapid 
diminution of strength which Lady Desmond every day evinced, 


her distress would attract the attention of her cousin, “ Weep . 


not, my Isabella,” she would then exclaim, “but rather be 
thankful, that time has been allowed me to prove my _sor- 
row, and to wash away with tears of unfeigned contrition 
the load of guilt which weighs me down. For myself, I 
hail suffering, and kiss the chastening rod that now afflicts 


me. Rejoice then with me that the period of my probation 


is nearly accomplished, and share with me the hope, that 
that happiness which I so justly forfeited here, is, through 
the mercy that never fails, about to be restored to me for 
ever.” 

The name of De Courcy had never passed her lips since 
her first enquiry after his safety, and having learnt, through 
the conversation of Lady Isabella, that he was abroad with 
his family, she never appeared solicitous to obtain any fur- 
ther intelligence whatever. The winter had continued with 
remarkable severity, and its effects were very visible on the 
sufferer, who was now evidently in the last stage of con- 
‘sumption, and Lady Isabella was but too well assured that 
a few months only could be the extent of her existence. 
Never, however, had she appeared more interesting, or more 
fascinating; that fatal bloom, which is the usual concomi- 
tant of her complaint, concealed the ravages of disease upon 
her once-blooming cheek; the majestic dignity of her figure 
was softened, but not destroyed, and the mild expression 
that now beamed in her eyes, fully atoned for the diminu- 
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tion of that brilliancy which formerly distinguished them. 
Like a beautiful rain, she still stood alone in loveliness, and 
déarer in decay than in the plenitade of splendor. It had 
been for some time her delight, to lie upon a sofa, so placed 
that she could command a view of the lawn and shrubbery, 
and here, from day to day, she watched the variation of 
of the season. The snowdrop, earliest harbinger of Spring, 
now began to peep forth. Lady Isabella one morning pre- 
sented her with the first she had observed. Lady Desmond 
accepted the offering with a mournful smile, and, after a 
little pause, said, ‘“ Isabella! how just an emblem of my- 
self! once I was as pure; soon shall I be as cold! ‘The 
time of my fading is near, and the blast that shall scatter 
my leaves.’ I have lived to see the beginning of the year; 
but the flowers of the next shall blossom on my grave. I 
have few wishes now on earth; but I will tell you what 
those few are lest I should hereafter be unable.” She paused, 
and her eyes resting involuntarily on her almost transpa- 
rent hand, she held it up to the light, and with peculiar ac- 
cent exclaimed, ‘“‘ And once I was proud of this—see, death 
has already set his seal upon it, and marred for ever its 
beauties, Oh! thatfrom me the lesson of admonition could 
be learnt by all, that every one could know from me the 
vanity and danger of those accomplishments and graces which 
are so eagerly desired, and so earnestly pursued. Isabella! 
this is my wedding-ring; oh! how unworthy am I to wear 
it, and how bitter have been the reproofs that it has con- 
veyed! This is‘one De Courcy gave me: think not,” con- 
tinued she, remarking the surprize that appeared on the 
countenance of her weeping auditor, “ that I have worn jit 
to encourage the remembrance of a guilty passion. Ob! no, 
my views were very different. I placed them together that 
while they pierced my heart with the recollection that they 
brought, I might be constantly reminded of my transgres- 
sion, and of the penance due to my crime. When, how-' 
ever, I am no more, let it be restored with the letter I shall 
leave, to De Courcy; Henry will doubtless execute the com- 
mission, and as such I will leave him proper instructions. This 
give to Sir William. Oh! Isabella, I could have wished to 
have seen him before I die, and to have received from his 
lips the assurance. of bis forgiveness; but this can never be; 
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amiable as he is, he will never comply with such a desire. 
Write, however, to him, and tell him that I once more im- 
plore his pardon, and by all his former goodness, entreat 
him to sooth my departing spirit with the last words of com- 
fort and peace.” Lady Isabel immediately addressed Sir 
William, and, repeating nearly all that had passed between 
Lady Desmond and herself, she, in the most pathetic terms, 
urged his compliance with the secret wishes of her unhappy 
cousin. 3 

With Sir William, time had passed with equal wretched 
ness; he had wandered from country to country in the 
pursuit of some alleviation to his sorrow; but the worm that 
preyed on his heart made all seasons and climes alike, and 
the shadow of his former self he returned to England, where 
his enquiries concerning the health of his still-loved Georgiana 
were many and frequent. The letter he now received 
pierced him to the heart; and, almost without an hour’s 
preparation, he left London for Richley; to which place he 
travelled with the utmost speed lest he should be too late 
to impart the consolation he panted te give; for his ab- 
sence from town had caused the delay of a day. Fearful 
of creating any surprise, he dismissed his carriage a short 
distance from the house, and reaching the private entrance, 
he proceeded to the rooms that were formerly appropriated 
to bis own use; and from thence dispatched a summons to La- 
dy Isabella. Unprepared for his appearance, she started 
back with astonishment on beholding him. ‘‘ Am I too late?” 
he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, seizing her hand; “but say 
not that I am, or this wretched heart will break.” Her 
ladyship immediately relieved his fears, and having succeedet! 
in restoring him to some degree of composure, she with- 
drew to break the unexpected intelligence to Lady Desmond. 
He saw her depart with renewed emotion, and pacing the 
room with hasty, irregular steps, now he listened with impa- 
tience for her return, and now he felt, that if Georgiana con- 
sented to an interview, he should be unable to support it; then 
again seating himself, he remained immovable, endeavoring 
to catch the least sound, and occasionally insensible to every 
thing but his own miserable thoughts. 

In the meantime, Lady Isabella had repaired to the apart- 
ment of Lady Desmond; she approached her softly, for she 
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thought she was asleep. Light, however, as were her foot- 
steps, her ladyship heard them, and well-knowing whose 
alone they could be, she stretched her hand to her with- 
out opening her eyes, and exclaimed, “‘ Whither have you 
been, my Isabella? I am very selfish; but you are my only 
comfort. It is surely late, for I have long expected you. I 
am more than usually sad to-day—Oh! I had flattered my- 
self that you would have had an answer from Desmond this 
morning. He denies my request then: alas! how can I ex- 
pect that pardon from Heaven which a fellow-creature re- 
fuses to grant?” Tears, such as she had long ceased to 
shed, stopped her utterance. “Think not sounkindly, dearest 
Georgiana,” said Lady Isabella, gently: “Sir William is 
all generosity—even now, I have comfort to impart.” The 
faded countenance of her iadyship lighted up with a mo-. 
mentary ray of joy, and with trembling eagerness, she arti- 
culated, “Then communicate it quickly, whilst I have strength 
to hear it—tell it at once, for I can bear no suspence.” 
“Sir William then,” said Lady Isabella, “ freely grants you 
his forgiveness, and——” ‘May Heaven reward him!” 
energetically interrupted her ladyship. “Oh! Isabella,” added 
she, burying her head in her bosom, “had he but breathed 
the word himself, the measure of my happiness would have 
been fall.” ‘“ But could you support an interview,” said 
Lady Isabella, “‘ if he really desired it?’ ‘Perhaps I could 
not; the moment that presented him to my view might, in- 
deed, be my last; but I would hazard it without hesitation: 
but what do you mean?” she exclaimed, for the peculiar 
expression of her ladyship’s countenance communicated a 
vague suspicion to her mind of its meaning. “ Speak, I 
implore you; will Desmond—does he say that—he will see 
me?” ‘“ Georgiana, my beloved cousin,” returned her lady- 
ship, ‘exert yourself; Sir William does wish to see you— 
he is here.”” With a convulsive gasp, Lady Desmond sunk 
back on the sofa; but almost instantly recovering, she cried 
with trepidation, “Delay not a moment; go, my Isabella, 
bring him hither at once, lest I should sink before he ar- 
rives.” Her ladyship required no further command, but 
disappeared immediately. 


: (To be continued. ) 
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OPINIONS OF OLD ENGLISH AUTHORS 


ON INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


LOVE. 


Tue force of love, to those poor folk that feel it, is in many 
ways very strange, but no way stranger than that it doth 
so enchain the lover’s jadgment upon her that holds the reins 
of his mind, that whatsoever she doth, is ever in his eyes 
best ; and that bes¢ being turned by her to any other thing, 
that thing again becometh dest; so that nature in each kind 
suffering but one superlative, the lover only admits no po- 
sitive. If she sit still, that is best; for so is the conspiracy 
of her several graces held best together, to make one per- 
fect figure of beauty. If she walk, no doubt that is best; 
for, besides the making happy the more places by her steps, 
the very stirring adds a pleasing life to her native perfeo- 
tions. If she be silent, that, without comparison, is best, 
since by that means, the untroubled eye most freely may 
devour the sweetness of its object; but if she speak, he will 
take it upon his death, that is best; the quintessence of each 
word being distilled down into his affected soul. 

; Sir Puiie Sipney. 


Love utterly subverts the course of nature, in making rea- 
son give place to sense, and man to woman. And truly I 
think hereupon it first gat the name of love; for, indeed, 
the true love hath that excellent nature in it, that it doth 
transform the very essence of the lover into the thing loved ; 
uniting, and, as it were, incorporating it, with a secret and 
imward working. And herein do these kinds of love imi- 
tate the excellent; for as the love of heaven makes one 
heavenly, the love of virtue, virtuous, so doth the love of 
the world make one hecome worldly; and this effeminate 
love of a woman doth so womanize a man, that if he yield 
to it, it will not only make bim an Amazon, but a launder, 
a distaff, a spinner, or whatsoever other vile occupation 
their idle heads can imagine, and their weak hands per- 
form. Sir Pui Sipney. 
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It is a strange thing to note the excess of this passion, 
and how it braves the nature and value of things, by this, 
that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in no- 
thing but in love. Neither is it merely in the phrase ; for 
whereas, it has been well said, that the arch-flatterer, with 
whom all the petty flatterers have intelligence, is a man’s 
self, certainly the lover is more; for there never was proud 
man thought so absurdly well of himself, as the lover doth 
of the person loved: and, therefore, it was well said, “ That 
it is impossible to love, and to be wise.” Neither doth this 
weakness appear to others only, and not to the party loved; 
but to the loved most of all, except the love be reciproque ; 
for it is a true rule, that love is ever rewarded either with 
the reciproque, or with an inward and secret contempt. By 
how much the more ought men to beware of this passion, 
which loseth not only other things, but itself! As for the 
other losses, the poet’s relation doth well figare them, that 
he that preferred Helena, quitted the gifts of Juno and Pal- 
jas; for whosoever esteemeth too much of amorous affection, 
quitteth both riches and wisdom. Lorp Bacon. 


They do best, who if they cannot but admit love, yet make 
it keep quarter, and sever it wholly from their serious af- 
fairs: and actions of life; for if it check once with business, 
it troubleth men’s fortunes, and maketh men that they can 
no ways be true to their own ends. I know not how, but 
martial men are given to love; I think it but as they are 
given to wine; for perils commonly ask to be paid in plea- 
sures, 

Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly love perfecteth it; 
but wanton love corrupteth and debaseth it. 
Lorp Bacon. 


Love is the pleasant frenzy of the mind, 

And frantic men in their mad actions shew 

A happiness that none but madmen know ; 

Tis an enchantment, where the reason’s bound; 

Bot Paradise is in th’ enchanted ground. DRYDEN. 


eo (To be continued.) 
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RETRIBUTION ; 
oR, 
THE PUNISHMENT OF DISCONTENT. 


(Concluded from page 26, Vol XIII.) 


I saw my body deposited with great solemnity, in the 
coffin, and then followed the sable train who bore me to 
the tomb of my ancestors. With indescribable feelings I 
beard them read a funeral service, in which the worthy pas- 
tor dwelt long on the moral virtues of my character—on my 
bitter misfortunes, and on the pious hope that I had found 
a refage for my woes and my errors in the bosom of mercy. 
I heard them pronounce the words ‘dust to dust, and ashes 
to ashes”—I heard the earth, which had been disturbed to 
make room for me, rattle on the coffin-lid. A cold shiver- 
ing came over me; my eyes closed, and I indulged the 
hope, that with my mortal remains I was now, indeed, go- 
ing to sink into nothing, and to sleep for ever. . 

Vain hope! In the course of a few hours, I awoke again 
to hated existence. Tlooked fearfully around, and found my- 
self still in the burying ground, close to the tomb, where 
lay my body in its cheerless bed. I fled with trembling 
feet, and horror-struck mind; but the ground was enclosed 
by a high wall, and the gates were locked. Despair gave 
me strength; and I at length by means of a tomb-stone, 
got over the wall, and directed my steps to the mansion 
which had lately called me master. The gates of this beau- 
tifal little retreat were closed against me, nor did I pos- 
sess one of the properties generally ascribed to disembodied 
spirits. 1 could not climb the walls, nor pass through bolts 
and bars, and the wants, and miseries to which a mortal 
frame is liable, I still keenly felt. 

I spent the night in indescribable anguish, passing with 
burried steps to and fro, before the outer gate of my late 
dwelling. When the servants at length opened the gate, I 
yushed in, and flew through the apartments till I found my 
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son. He was in bed, his rosy check rested on the bosom 
of Felix, and a heavenly smile played on his innocent 
features. I threw myself on the floor before the bed, and 
my exhausted frame found in sleep a few hours’ uncon- 
sciousness, 

I followed next day my friend and my boy to town. I 
slipped into the carriage, and heard my valuable friend in- 
stil into the mind of my son sentiments of the highest re- 
spect and affection for his deceased father. I saw my child 
weep over the memory of his parents; and my heart was 
softened and soothed. 

For many years I followed the steps of my child; where- 
ver he went, I followed with paternal solicitude, and watched 
over him with encreasing care. Often he was in personal 
danger, and I found, with the bitterest anguish, that I could 
give him no succour, nor could I, in any shape, warn him 
or his friends of his danger. My son chose the army for 
his profession. The noble Felix had liberally provided for 
Edward. He had an only daughter, who was, with him the 
idol of his soul; they were brought up for each other, and 
their marriage was decided on, when they discovered the purest 
and most ardent love, and their union was only delayed 
till they should be of age. In the mean time, war broke 
out, and Edward was called to the field. Continued suf- 
fering had now loaded me with infirmities. Still requiring 
the necessaries of food and clothing, yet endued from early 
infancy with a high sense of moral rectitude, I could not 
take from Felix what he never could conceive that I had 
taken, or could stand in need of; far less could I brook to 
take any thing I required from another. I looked on it as 
no better than theft. I might have fared sumptuonsly, and 
have clothed myself splendidly, for whatever clothes I put 
on, and whatever food, or other substance, I took into my 
hands, or touched, immediately became for ever invisible to 
every human creature. But far from profiting by this, I 
wrapped my wretched frame in the meanest and scantiest 
rags, which I wore till the last thread was falling off; and 
I took of the very coarsest food, merely enough to allay 
the pangs of hunger. These hardships tended still more to 
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RETRIBUTION ; 
oR, 
THE PUNISHMENT OF DISCONTENT. 


(Concluded from page %76, Vol XIII.) 


I saw my body deposited with great solemnity, in the 
coffin, and then followed the sable train who bore me to 
the tomb of my ancestors. With indescribable feelings I 
beard them read a funeral service, in which the worthy pas- 
tor dwelt long on the moral virtues of my character—on my 
bitter misfortunes, and on the pious hope that I had found 
a refage for my woes and my errors in the bosom of mercy. 
J heard them pronounce the words “dust to dust, and ashes 
to ashes”—I heard the earth, which had been disturbed to 
make room for me, rattle on the coffin-lid. A cold shiver- 
ing came over me; my eyes closed, and I indulged the 
hope, that with my mortal remains I was now, indeed, go- 
ing to sink into nothing, and to sleep for ever. 2 

‘Vain hope! In the course of a few hours, I awoke again 
to hated existence. I looked fearfully around, and found my- 
self still in the burying ground, elose to the tomb, where 
lay my body jn its cheerless bed. I fled with trembling 
feet, and horror-strack mind; but the ground was enalosed 
by a high wall, and the gates were locked. Despair gave 
me strength; and I at length by means of a tomb-stone, 
got over the wall, and directed my steps to the mansion 
which had lately called me master. The gates of this beau- 
tiful little retreat were closed against me, nor did I pos- 
sess one of the properties generally ascribed to disembodied 
spirits, I could not climb the walls, nor pass through bolts 
and bars, and the wants, and miseries to which a mortal 
frame is liable, I still keenly felt. 

I spent the night in indescribable anguish, passing with 
burried steps to and fro, before the outer gate of my late 
dwelling. When the servants at length opened the gate, I 
yushed in, and flew through the apartments till I found my 
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son. He was in bed, his rosy check rested on the bosom 
of Felix, and a heavenly smile played on his innocent 
features. I threw myself on the floor before the bed, and 
my exhausted frame found in sleep a few hours’ uncon- 
sciousness. 

I followed next day my friend and my boy to town. I 
slipped into the carriage, and heard my valuable friend in- 
stil into the mind of my son sentiments of the highest re- 
spect and affection for his deceased father. I saw my child 
weep over the memory of his parents; and my heart was 
softened and soothed. 

For many years I followed the steps of my child; where- 
ver he went, I followed with paternal solicitude, and watched 
over him with encreasing care. Often he was in personal 
danger, and I found, with the bitterest anguish, that I could 
give him no succour, nor could I, in any shape, warn him 
or his friends of his danger. My son chose the army for 
his profession. The noble Felix had liberally provided for 
Edward. He had an only daughter, who was, with him the 
idol of his soul; they were brought up for each other, and 
their marriage was decided on, when they discovered the purest 
and most ardent love, and their union was only delayed 
till they should be of age. In the mean time, war broke 
out, and Edward was called to the field. Continued suf- 
fering had now loaded me with infirmities. Still requiring 
the necessaries of food and clothing, yet endued from early 
infancy with a high sense of moral rectitude, I could not 
take from Felix what he never could conceive that I had 
taken, or could stand in need of; far less could I brook to 
take any thing I required from another. I looked on it as 
no better than theft. I might have fared samptuonsly, and 
have clothed myself splendidly, for whatever clothes I put 
on, and whatever food, or other substance, I took into my 
hands, or touched, immediately became for ever invisible to 
every human creature. But far from profiting by this, I 
wrapped my wretched frame in the meanest and scantiest 
rags, which I wore till the last thread was falling off; and 
I took of the very coarsest food, merely enough to allay 
the pangs of hunger. These hardships tended still more to 
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render me weak and infirm. Yet notwithstanding, I deter- 
mined on following my son to the field of battle. I saw him 
part from Ethelinde, his betrothed bride, and from the vir-‘ 
tuous Felix. I left with him our native country; I fol- 
lowed him through scenes of blood and slaughter; I saw 
him perform'prodigies of valour, and heard him extolled as 
one of the first heroes of his country. I followed him back 
to our native shore; there I saw him raised to wealth and 
honor, and the highest military rank. I saw him united to 
Ethelinde; I saw him close the eyes of the noble Felix, 
with all the sorrow and affection of a child; and I felt what 
I had lost. I saw my grandchildren rise like beautiful 
young blossoms around my son and his virtuous wife, while 
I was scarcely able to stretch forth my feeble hands over 
them to bless them. Again the tramp of war sounded. 
Edward rushed to the field; with feeble steps I followed 
him, I saw him fall! He died in the arms of victory; and 
a grateful nation mourned for. him, and consecrated his 
name in the annals of glory. For many months I wept by 
the grave of my brave and renowned son, in a foreign land ; 
but my heart yearned for my grandchildren; and once more 
I returned to my native shore. The widow and the sons 
of my Edward soon followed him to the grave. One daugh- 
ter alone remained. Years rolled on, and to her I still 
clung. She was married; she became the mother of a nu- 
merous family, and died in a good old age. To her youngest 
sen, who bore the living image of my beloved Edward, and 
my own unfortunate name, I particularly attached myself. 
He was an adventurous youth; at an early age he went to 
sea, with a gallant admiral, on a voyage of discovery. In 
their passage, during a dark and stormy night, he fell over- 
board. I heard his cries, and plunged in after him. I was 
cursed with the impossibility of losing my life; but my great- 
grandchild perished. Long I struggled with the roaring wa- 
ters, and suffered a thousand deaths, At length I was cast 
upon a desert island, with the body of the youthful Fre- 
deric. I discovered a large and beautiful cavern in the 
solid rock. Here I interred his beloved remains, and here 
I took up my solitary abode. Never again did the form of 
@ human-being bless my sight, nor the sound of a humana 
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voice break upon my ear. The howling winds and waves, 
the cries of the monsters of the deep, and the shrill pipe o¢ 
the sea fowl, were the only soundsI heard, while uncounted 
years rolled on; and no object met my eye, but the barren 
desert isle, the wild craggy shore, the tumbling ocean, (ne- 
ver touched by the keel of a vessel) and the bright host of 
heaven—the sun, the moon, and stars. 

Here, humbled in the dust, I began to feel and to con- 
fess the justice of God; and I devoted every hour to prayer 
and praise. I cut this history of my life om the smooth 
rock of my cavern, near to the place where rests the bones 
of young Frederic, my great-grandchild. I know that some 
heman-being shall one day peruse them; for I have been 
assured in a dream, that these deep characters shall be vi- 
sible to mortal eye, when I am no more. The period of 
my long and painfal punishment draws near its close. The 
angel of God has again appeared to me, with pity beaming 
on his heavenly countenance, and words of mercy dropping 
like honey from his mouth. I go at length to the quiet 
grave, where I believe my body shall rest in peace. And I 
humbly trust in the promise of.my God and my Saviour to 
bring my soul into the regions of everlasting joy. Whoever 
thou art, O child of mortality! who readest these lines, pre- 
sume not to call in question the wisdom of the Most High 
God. Is man more just than Him, before whom the an- 
gels fall? Few of his works canst thou survey, and these 
few aré beyond thy comprehension. Then bend to his will 
in silent resignation, and whatever thy fate, in sorrow or 
in joy, in prosperity or adversity, fall humbly at his foot- 
stool, worship and adore! Treasure up in thy memory, as 
a warning, the history, and last words of 

FREDERIC. 
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EDUCATION; 


A VISION. 


Ir has been remarked, and I think with great justice; 
that nothing more clearly proves the immortality of the soul, 
than the restless activity of our thoughts. Prosperity may 
encrease, but adversity can rarely destroy it; saccess may 
nourish, but disappointment cannot conquer it. It begins 
with the first dawn of reason, but where it terminates, phi- 
losophy has not discovered, nor revelation made manifest. 
The leaf blossoms, fades, and is swept away for ever; the 
stream ceases to flow, and leaves only its gravelly bed to 
mark its former current; the fertile valley becomes a desert, 
and Nature herself is arrested in her course; but the spirit 
neither submits to limitation, nor is subject to change. One 
state is only preparatory for the enjoyment or fulfilment of 
another, and one source of information for the acquirement 
of more extended knowledge. The mind, in fact, is never 
in a quiescent state. No sooner is one theory laid aside, 
than another is formed, and no sooner is the fallacy of one 
opinion discovered, than another is conceived. Scheme fol- 
lows scheme, and the events of to-day are fresh motives of 
action for to-morrow. Even sleep cannot materially affect 
it, for when our bodies repose, our imagination is. still” 
awake. 

These thoughts were partly excited by a remarkable dream 
or vision, which I had a short time since; and as it made 
a lively impression upon me, I will endeavor to relate it 
as accurately as I am able. I ought to premise, that I 
had been reflecting for some time seriously upon the various 
modes of education now pursued, and was endeavoring to 
decide which was preferable; but before I had come to a 
determination, I fell into that sweet state which has all the 
delights of sleep, with all the charms of activity. I conti- 
nued my reverie for some time in this pleasing situation, 
but I conclude that I afterwards sunk into a profound 
slumber. 

My first idea was that of being touched by some one. I 
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looked up, and beheld one of the celestial beings by my 
side. I was at first alarmed at his appearance, but the be- 
nignity of his: countenance and the gentle sounds of his 
voice reassured me. ‘‘Oswyn,” said he, “observe the scene 

-before thee, and reap that instruction from it that it offers 

thee.” I turned my eyes whither he directed me, and beheld a 
large plain on which were assembled various groups of per- 
sons employed in a task that seemed earnestly to engage them. 
On farther examination, I perceived that they were each 
endeavoring to raise a structure, which by the variety of 
the materials that were collected round them, I concluded 
to be designed for some important purpose. I particularly 
noticed that they all pursued a different plan, and though 
some borrowed many hints from their neighbours, whose la- 
bors they regarded with a jealous and‘anxious eye, they were 
very desirous of concealing the circumstance, for they se- 
parately laid claim to originality, and so disguised what 
they thus acquired, by cartailments and additions, that pro- 
bably they would have escaped the recognition of their own 
projectors. Notwithstanding this diversity, they succeeded, 
almost without an exception, in a most rapid manner, and 
many of the edifices were now rising with a degree of con- 
sequence and grandeur that attracted the astonishment and 
admiration of the numerous spectators that were watching 
their progress. For my own part, I was so completely en- 
grossed by their imposing appearance, that I felt no inclina- 
tion to withdraw my attention from them. My companion, 
however, did not allow'me to remain in the enjoyment of 
my present gratification. ‘To be wise, Oswyn,” said he, 
“it is necessary to view the whole, not a part: no conclu- 
sion can be just, that is not founded upon observation and 
experience. Look yonder.” 

I followed the direction of his finger, and beheld what I 
considered a very singular sight—In a retired part of the 
plain was a figure, who, unlike her companions, seemed to 
be bestowing all her labor and attention on the foundation 
of her building ; for this part of her undertaking was scarcely 
completed. Massy and ponderous were the materials that 
composed it, and I saw that she observed with critical 
niceness every stone that she placed upon it. Strack with 
$0 unnecéssary, and, apparently, so absurd a deviation from the 
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general rule, I could not help exclaiming against the folly 
of expending so much time to so little purpose, and con- 
trasting the success that attended the labors of the others, 
with the diminutive progress of her’s. ‘ Did success,” said 
the angel, “always attend upon merit, man would soon 
forget his dependance upon his Maker; and consider that 
the fruit of his own superiority and wisdom, which is only 
the gift of His gracious mercy. The All-wise weighs the 
motive, not the action, that the meanest may hope for favor, 
and the greatest fear his scrutiny and detection.” 

Slowly, however, as her work proceeded, I perceived, that 
tedious as it was, and careful as she seemed to be in the 
choice of her materials, she met with many disappointments. 
Sometimes an impetuous gust of wind destroyed the labor 
of hours; sometimes occasional dark clouds obscured her 
sight entirely, and at others, mists and various delusive ap- 
pearances so dazzled her, that when she conceived her work 
was perfect, she afterwards discovered so many irregulari- 
ties in it, that it took her almost as much time to repair 
these deficiences as to construct a fresh part. In short, I 
could have laughed at her folly, if I had not respected her 
perseverance, for in spite of all her discouragements, she 
resolutely persisted in her task. I will not say, that she 
was more interested in the undertaking than the others, 
but her countenance wore a very opposite expression to: 
theirs. There was more anxiety depicted in it; but it 
was of a different kind, and her pleasure was equally dis- 
similar te her companions’, If she proceeded with any 
success, unusual smiles lightencd her features, and she con- 
tinued her occupation with encreased ardour; but when 
disappointment frustrated her hopes, she looked with tearful 
earnestness towards Heaven, as if imploring assistance, and 
then resumed her labor with equal care, if not with equat 
buoyancy. Indeed, I observed, that almost on every occa- 
sion she addressed herself to Heaven, as if conscious of her 
own insufficiency, to implore additional aid at every fresh 
angle or corner of her building. Intent upon her own con- 
cern, she seldom bestowed much attention upon others; but 
I saw that she instantly adopted in their plans whatever 
abe thought an improvement upon her own. 

In the mean time, many of the other edifices had become. 
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stately piles, and were not more distinguished for their mag- 
nitude than their grandeur. They were adorned with all 
that could charm the eye, and their gay and dazzling co- 
lors shone in the sun with meridian splendor. “ What a 
pity,” I again secretly exclaimed, “that yon figure should 
have so mistaken ber plan; her industry might have erected. 
as fair a structure as any of these.” Whether she herself 
thought so, I cannot determine; but she occasionally turned 
her eyes upon the sparkling heaps of gold that were of- 
fered as incense at the shrines of her rivals; and the shouts 
of appreval that frequently rent the air tinged her pale 
cheek with a tremulous blush; but this was but momentary, 
and she instantly averted her eyes from the view, and again 
cast them to Heaven. I was quite at a loss to understand 
what all this could mean, and was about to demand an 
explanation, when suddenly the sky overcast, thick clouds 
obscured the horizon, the thunder rolled in dreadful peals, 
and the vivid lightning flashed horribly through the gloom. 
in a few moments the whole face of appearances was changed. 
Many of the stupendous fabrics that had lately reared them- 
selves so proudly, shook in the tempest, and fell amidst the 
crash of the elements; while others remained in so delapidated 
a state, that they served only as monuments of their ruin. 
The glittering and tinselled ornaments that had so lately 
excited my admiration, now lay scattered amidst the frag- 
ments useless aud disregarded, making the destruction more 
visible. My heart filled with regret, and my eyes over- 
flowed with tears; but again the angel disturbed my me- 
ditations, by directing my attention as before. I had for- 
gotten the simple edifice of the solitary figure, and now ex- 
pected to behold it levelled with the earth; but what was. | 
my surprise to find that not a stone had moved from its 
place; its foundation had been too firmly laid to expose it to 
the danger of any shock whatever; and now I became sen- 
sible of the omission that the others had been guilty of, 
and of the wisdom that I had before derided. From the pure 
whiteness of the material, of which it had been constructed, 
aided by the high polish it had received from the hand of 
its artist, it shone with acalm and steady brightness through 
the surrounding darkness; but what completed my astonish- 
ment was, to see that it not only remained uninjured by 
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the tempest, but that its dimensions seemed to encrease till 
its towering spire almost reached the sky. At this sight, 
the figure sunk upon her knees; her countenance became 
eradiated with more than mortal happiness, and extending. 
her hands raptarously towards Heaven, she remained in an 
attitude of grateful and profound devotion. 

The harmonious voice of the angel now again. saluted my 
cars, “ Oswyn,” said he, “let not what thou hast seen be for- 
gotten ; and let thy doubts be for ever dispelled. The light 
of education is the gift of Heaven to favored man; but 
maz too often perverts the blessing, and makes his happiness 
his bane. No knowledge is good, but that which renders him. 
useful to his fellow-creatures, and teaches him to rise su- 
perior to the troubles of life, while it prepares him for his 
eternal abode after death. Adorn then the structure with 
“every grace, and let elegance refine what solidity has begun; 
but remember, that the only basis of education is ‘eligion, 
and it strongest pillars—the fear of God! 
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SHORT REFLECTIONS 


UPON THE ASSERTED INEQUALITY OF THE TWO SEXES; 
BY THE 
LATE ADMIRED MRS. LEFROY, SISTER OF SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 


Harreninc lately to be in a company where Madan’s 
« Thelipthora” was the subject of discourse, I was astonished 
to find the impression his arguments had made even on sa- 
perior minds. One proof alone which was brought of the 
truth of his assertions, seemed to me to have any weight— 
that, under the Mosaic dispensation, a plurality of wives: was 
so far from being considered as a crime, that the custom 
was sanctified by the brightest patterns of piety and mora- 
lity, nor do we, in any instance, find the Almighty express- 
ing his anger at the practice. How then can that be looked 
upon as unlawful, which, in former ages, was thought at 
least innocent, if not meritorious? I was told that with the 
Almighty, there was no variableness nor shadow of turning, 
that his laws are immutable, and that as he can never 
contradict what he has once established, all the texts in 
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the New Testament, which have been interpreted as dis- 
couraging polygamy, must have been either improperly 
translated, or misunderstood. Unable to confute these as- 
sertions, I returned home. Confused, but not convinced, I 
believed it impossible that the merciful gracious God should 
form one half of his creatures, endued with intellectual powers 
naturally equal, merely to be the slaves of the other; to 
suffer, without complaining, the bitterest injuries, and in re- 
turn for the purest love and the most faithful friendship, to 
have no right to claim more than a share in the fortane 
of the husband, while they were compelled to behold his 
affections transferred to some worthless rival, who with no 
other perfections than youth and beauty, might insult their 
sorrows, and triumph in their mortification. The God of 
mercy and of trath could never authorise such a cruel and 
unequal compact: that he did not originally allow it, one 
wife only being created for Adam, is to me a sufficient proof. 
Why then may not woman, being thus degraded from her 
rank in the creation, be part of the punishment of that 
transgression, by which she brought sin and death into the 
world? and when in the fulness of time the prophecy was 
accomplished, and the seed of the woman had bruised the 
serpent’s head; when the Sun of Righteousness had arisen 
with healing on his wings, to break the bonds of the op- 
pressed, and set the captive free, why might not woman be 
freed from her part ef the curse, and restored to be as she 
was at first created, the friend and companion of man. Who- 
ever reads over the account of the creation, will find there 
is no mention of inferiority when Eve was formed; it is 
after the fall, and as a part of the punishment, that God 
says, “Her desire shall be to her husband, and he shall 
rule over her.” Man’s superior strength of body and firm- 
ness of mind were probably intended to enable him to gain 
that ascendancy, which I am ready to acknowledge for the 
good of society, and even for the happiness of individuals, 
the husband ought to possess over the wife. Let then man 
be content with this power, and not wish to exchange the 
voluntary submission of the heart for the mean and servile 
homage of a slave, trembling at the frown of the oppressor 
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THE NIGHT OF TERRORS. 


AN HISTORICAL FACT, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Concluded from page 383, Vol. XIII.) 


i 


Tue honest girl had not long quitted him, before the old 
shepherd, with a friendly countenance, came to shew him to 
the chamber where the bed had been got ready, from which 
he was never to have risen again. Maximilian readily, and 
apparently without suspicion, followed him into the wretched 
apartment. His host soon withdrew, and seemingly with 
the : best-natured simplicity, wished him good night. But 
to think of sleep under such circumstances, the Archduke 
certainly could not; he felt no longer fatigued, on the con- 
trary, he had became perfectly alert and vigorous. He was 
now seriously considering the means he should employ to 
defend himself against the attack of the assassins. The first 
thing he did was to barricado the shattered door in the 
best manner feasable, pushing before it a large chest that 
stood in the chamber; then seizing his well-loaded gun, he 
laid his naked sword on the chest; and thus prepared, he 
resolved to wait the event with patience, though not with- 
out some trepidation, as he himself afterwards acknowledged. 

It might be about the hour of midnight, when the shep- 
herd, having observed the great lassitude of his guest, and 
making no doubt that he was by this time sunk into a pro- 
found slumber, stole as softly as possible towards the cham- 
ber, in order to dispatch him. But how much was the mis- 
creant astonished on finding the door which, at other times, 
he could open with ease, now so well fastened. He softly 
makes several attempts to open it; his exertions, however, 
are the less availing, as he wishes at first carefully to avoid 
every noisc that might distarb the supposed sleeper. The 
door remains, as it were, hermetically sealed. At length 
the vyillain’s patience is exhausted. He begins with a gen- 
tle tap, and, receiving no answer, he proceeds to knock 
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-louder, requesting his guest to let him in, as he had for- 
.gotten to take a bed-quilt, that he had occasion for, out of 
the chest that stood in the chamber. 

The Archduke finding it by this time highly probable, 
and being convinced even, that the warning he had received 
from the well-disposed bride of the shepherd’s son, was 
true, he positively refused to comply with this request, af- 
firming, in a firm and resolute tone, that, as long as it was 
dark, he would not admit any one into his room. This de- 
cided declaration exasperated the blood-thirsty robber be- 
yond measure; bis wrath and disappointment broke forth in 
the mpst opprobrious terms, and in horrid oaths and me- 
naces. At last, he cried out, that he should call his peo- 
ple, and should know how to punish the man who dared to 
contest his domestic privilege with him under his own roof. 

While the infuriated shepherd continued threatening at 
the well-barricadoed door, and impatiently stormed and yo- 
ciferated, Maximilian, without proffering a single syllable in 
reply, sat composedly on the chief rampart of his fort, the 
chest, and already begau indulging the hope, that his vi- 
gilance and courageous opposition would make the assassins 
alter their mind, when the noise at the door increased, and 
became incessant. The son and the man-servant had heard 
the abusive language and menaces of the old shepherd; 
they hastened to his assistance, and the crazy door, unable 
to resist the united efforts of three assailants, yielded to 
their power, and was shattered to pieces. The murderers 
forced their way into the chamber, the old shepherd being 
at their head; but the Archduke, who, even in the hottest 
strife of battle, never wanted presence of mind and per- 
sonal courage, had already seized his gun; he fires, and the 
old shepherd falls, just as he was entering, and expires 
weltering in his blood. Maximilian quickly throws away 
the discharged piece, grasps his sword, and advancing ra- 
pidly towards the door, with the fierceness of a lion, attacks 
the other two fellows, cleaves with one stroke (a proof of 
the muscular strength of the prince) the head of the shep- 
herd’s son, and puts to flight the man-servant, who was 
terrified at the shocking catastrophe of his masters. 

Maximilian now fancied that he had overcome every dan- 
ger by his resolute behaviour, since two of the inmates of 
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the hut lay dead at his feet, and a third bad fled in terror 
and dismay; but he was not yet safe. A new and more pe- 
rilous storm awaited him. The wife and daughter of the 
fallen shepherd had raised a dreadful lamentation in front 
of the hut. The report of the gun and the unusual noise 
at such a time, and in so still and lonely a place, had 
roused all the neighbouring shepherds from their sleep; for 
several other huts, which in the darkness of the night had 
remained unobserved by the Archduke, were standing at 
no very great distance from the spot. 

In their barry, these men seized whatever was within their 
each, and could serve them as a weapon, and flocked to 
the cottage, which was, almcst in a moment, surrounded on 
all sides. The shepherdess, who, on a sudden, had lost both 
her husband and her son, screamed violently for help, and 
demanded vengeance on the murderer and robber, as she 
persisted in calling the unknown stranger. Tremendous was 
the hue and cry of the arriving multitude, and loudly they 
called upon the Archduke, who still resolutely defended him- 
self in the dark, to surrender. 

During this contest and uproar, the morn began to dawn. 
It was then that Maximilian surveyed, not without terror, 
the imminent danger in which his recently-preserved life 
was involved; for the number of countrymen, who had hast- 
ened to the scene of action, appeared considerable, and he 
saw very plainly, that all further resistance would be abso- 
lute folly, and certain death the only result he could possi- 
bly expect from it. The truly courageous are never at a 
loss. The Archduke deliberately sheathed his reeking sword, 
and with a majestic air, stepped forward to the assembled 
crowd, announcing to them that he was the viceroy of 
Spain, who, having lost his way in the chace, had acci- 
dently got into this den of murderers, where a plot had 
been concerted against his life, which he had only been able 
to save by force of arms. He further represented to them 
what risk their own lives and property would be exposed to, 
if they were to kill him, or in any way attempt to lay vio- 
lent hands on his person; at the same time he desired, in 
ease they disbelieved his assertion, to be conducted by them 
to the nearest magistrate, where, no doubt, the matter would 
soon be decided. ‘ 
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At first, they incredulously shook their heads at this de- 
claration, but the dignified behaviour the Archduke had ma- 
nifested towards them, the frankness with which he had just 
spoken, and above all, perhaps, the costliness of his apparel, 
afterwards induced them to think he would scarcely have 
gone forth with an intent to rob a poor shepherd’s cot, and 
to murder its peaceful inmates. They, therefore, spared his 
life, but took him into the midst of them, tied his hands, as they 
would those of an apprehended highway-robber, on his back, 
and, in this disgraceful manner, immediately proceeded to 
drag their reigning lord lieutenant before the justice of the 
next borough. 

Thither a part of the Archduke’s suite had already ar- 
rived, the rest havmg divided in various directions, and 
spent the whole night in researches, which were to have 
been pursued likewise in this quarter. The courtiers and 
servants of the Viceroy felt not a little astonished on be- 
holding their lord and master with his hands tied on his 
back, and surrounded by a band of armed peasants, dragged 
along like a common eulprit, and were so displeased and 
irritated at it, as to be on the point of falling upon the es- 
cort, and rescuing him from the gripe of this militia, when 
he himself expressly forbade all forcible interference, and 
commanded them patiently te await the issue. They obeyed; 
the Viceroy was brought before the justice of the place, 
and he, as may easily be imagined, decided this cause with- 
out any formalities. ‘Fhe poor shepherds stared with un- 
feigned astonishment, and gradually became much alarmed 
for their own safety; but Maximilian evinced in this in- 
stance also a mild forgiving mind, and was far from entertain- 
ing any wish to be avenged for the night of terrors he 
bad passed, and for the dreadfal danger in which he had 
been involved. The herdsmen who had dragged him bound 
to the office of the magistrate, he himself dismissed on the 
spot, and without any punishment whatever. The fugitive 
man-servant only of the late shepherd was arrested, and 
publicly executed for having been an active participator: in 
the murderous plot. The shepherd’s hut, in which the hor- 
rid deed was to have been perpetrated, was razed to the 
ground, and converted into a heap of ashes; but the young 
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woman, who, with so mach sympathy and discretion, had cau- 
tioned the Archduke against his danger, was rewarded with 
princely munificence; for she not only received very ample 
presents, but was also, as long as she lived, held in the 
highest esteem by himself, and the whole of his court. 
J. B.D. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


It is foolish to grieve for what we cannot help, and why 
should we grieve for what we can? 

It is worthy of remark, that most’ persons who are die- 
tinguished for ingenuity have small eyes; but it does not 
thence follow, that every one with small eyes is inge- 
nious. 

Nothing is more true than that sorrow induces sloth. 

Generally speaking, it is better to lose an advantage 
through procrastination, than to run into an evil by preci- 
pitancy. : 

The two vices most prevalent in the world are selfishness 
and ingratitude. 

A violent temper is not incompatible with a good heart; 
but good humour can hardly dwell with a malevolent dis- 
position. 

An obstinate disposition that can only be swayed by kind- 
ness, may be compared to an iron instrument, which is only 
rendered ductile by heat. 

A parent may instruct a child how to control his passions, 
but no authority whatever can compel him to control them. 

The most candid disposition will find it necessary, in 
its intercouse with the world, sometimes to hide what it 
does feel, and at others to assume what it does not. 

True love, like true religion, is seated deep in the heart; 
ostentation is as despicable in the one case as the other. 

No oppressor is so intolerable as a pusillanimous tyrant, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY; i 
OR, 
Distovical Essays 
ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 205, Vol. XIII.) 


The panic inte which some robbers threw Margaret of Anjou, 
wife of Henry VI. King of England, occasions her to escape 
with her son from the pursuit of Edward IV.’s partisans, 
who had wrested the crown from Henry VI. and confined him 
in the Tower of London. 


Tue disputes between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
who successively seized the crown of England, are too well 
known to need any description here. 

Henry VI. third king of the house of Lancaster, was a 
prince of a mild, humane, and pacific disposition; but with- 
out suspicion, without activity, without vigour, in one word, 
very unfit to govern the English, especially at a time when 
every day produced some new conspiracy. He long tottered 
on the throne, from whence he would have been precipitated 
at the first shock, had not his wife, who possessed the abi- 
lities of the greatest ministers, and the valor of the bravest 
heroes, supported him. Margaret of Anjou surpassed all 
the women of her time in beauty, and discharged all the 
duties of'a good wife towards her husband. On her arrival 
in England she examined into the government with strict 
attention, and perceived that it wanted reformation. She 
began by gaining the confidence of the king, and removed 
from court all who might frustrate her designs, and employed 
those who were capable of being useful to her. Ever ob- 
servant and active, she knew and regulated every thing. 
The English were peaceable, and behaved with due respect 
and submission to their king. This tranquillity would have 
lasted, and the crown remained in the house of Lancaster, 
if Henry would have followed the cruel, bat, indeed, neces- 
sary, counsels of Margaret. The house of York, which had 
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formerly filled the throne, was the irreconcileable enemy of 
that of Lancaster. The queen was for preventing by every 
method the attempts which they might make; but Henry, 
judging of the sincerity of others by himself, opposed the 
advice of the queen, and was satisfied with the submission 
the Yorkists made to him. But he was soon the dupe of 
his own kindness, The security in which he lived, gave the 
Duke of York time to form a party and attack the king, whom 
he found in a defenceless state, and to seize the crown. 
Margaret of Anjou possessed too elevated a soul to be 
dejected by this accident. She immediately raised an army, 
put herself at the head of it, went in parsuit of the enemy, 
and defeated them; then falling in with a body of forces, 
commanded by the Earl of Warwick, she cut them in pieces, 
and entered victoriously into the city of London, released 
her husband from the Tower, and placed him on the throne. 
The Duke of York repaired his loss, and appeared again, 
at the head of a fresh army. The queea marched to give’ 
him battle with the same courage, but not with the same 
success. Henry VI. involved her in his misfortunes: she was. 
defeated, and foreed to fly. . 
This unfortunate princess had with her during the bat- 
tle, her son, the Prince of Wales, whom she loved to-such 
a degree, that she would not trust him to the care of any- 
person. This tenderness had nearly cost both of them their 
lives. The enemy, after the battle, pursued them with such 
ardor as struck a terror into those who accompanied them 
in their flight, and the queen and prince were left alone in 
a large. forest. There, a gang of robbers meeting with them, 
stopped and plundered them of all they had. These villains 
were no sooner become masters of the spoils of these re- 
spectable personages, than they differed about the partition, 
and came to blows, The queen, whose whole thoughts were 
occupied about the safety of her son, took the advantage of 
their quarrel, and though the prince was of such an age as 
to be no very light burthen, she took him in her arms and 
escaped from them. Fear gave her strength; she ran so 
swiftly, that she soon reached a very thick part of the fo- 
rest, where she imagined she had nothing to dread, except 
wild beasts. Fatigue now overcame her, and she stopped 
in order to repose herself; but had no sooner sat down than 
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she saw a man of so ferocious and mesacing an aspect, as 
made her tremble. She strove to get up, and take her son 
in her arms to save him again from the approaching danger ; 
but in vain; her lassitude was so great, that she was un- 
able to move. In this extremity, she resolved to try whe- 
ther the respect due to the blood of kings could make any 
impression on the man, notwithstanding his unfavorable 
countenance; therefore, with that majestic air, which was 
familiar to her, she said, (shewing him the prince) “ Oh! 
save the only child of your king.” These few words made 
such an impression on the mind of the unknown person, 
that he took the royal infant in his arms, and became the’ 
guide of the mother. After walking a long time in the fo- 
rest, the roads of which he was well acquainted with, he 
conducted her to the sea-side; where, meeting with a vessel, 
she embarked with the prince, her son. The ship was scarcely 
. under sail, before she perceived many of the Duke of 

‘ork’s soldiers coming out of the wood; by which she found, 
that in escaping from the thieves, she had also avoided fall- 
ing into the bands of an enemy, much more to be dreaded 
on her son’s account. 

This great princess passed over to France, where she hoped 
to obtain from her family, succours sufficient to replace her 
hasband and herself on the throne. But neither her vir- 
tues nor her distresses had their due weight with those to 
whom she applied. The Duke of York, in the mean time, 
had the address to manage the restless and inconstant spirit 
of the English in such a manner, as to remain quiet possessor 
of the throne. Margaret, by repeated intreaties, at length 
obtained some troops of the court of France, and embarked 
with them for England; but her army was defeated, her 
sen killed in the action, her husband was soon after poi- 
soned, and she was confined in the Tower of London; from 
whence she at last was released, and finished her days in 
France. 


(Te be continued.) 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM: 


— 
Sir, , 

In an age like the present, when the scorpion of infidelity 
not only boldly raises ite head in our streets and high places, 
but dares to spread its destructive venom iu the onee-happy 
dwellings of innocence and contentment, the -heart of every 
true Briton, patriot, and Christian, must view with abhorrence 
the dissemination of principles, which, if not timely checked, 
will eventually destroy every social tie, and -plange the 
country in all the horrors of anarchy and confusion. Bat 
there are already other evils, of a more intimate and do- 
mestic nature, which as they affect us individually, sink 
deeper in our minds, and loudly call for the preventive hand 
of justice. It is, indeed, true, that by our excellent. code 
of laws, in almost every case, the. sufferer may obtain re- 
dress; the murderer and the thief expiate their offences with 
their forfeit lives, whilst the injured husband is at liberty to 
hold up the adultress to the contempt of the world, and, if 
be chooses, may satisfy his injured honor, by sueing the de- 
streyer of his peace for pecuniary remuneration. Yet there 
is still another class of persons, who though almost equally 
guilty with any of the former, come not under the reach of 
the law;—I: mean those who employ the advantages lavished 
on them by nature and education to captivate the affections 
of young dnd virtuous females, merely to gratify their own 
inordinate vanity, or from the caprice of the moment. They ean 
too easily shake off the chains they wear at pleasure, whilst 
the. inexperienced girl whose willing heart has, perhaps, 
played tho traitor to her judgment, pines in secret.at the 
wnmerited desertion of one, who, though he took care not 
te cammit himself (such is the phrase) by a direct offer, 
nevertheless, by his insinuating attentions, gave her every 

. reason to suppose that she was the object of his warmest 
regard. I am aware, that in reviving the opinion of broken 
hearts, I may incur the censure of many; and although I 
am very far from sanctioning the follies of love-sick girls, I 
have lately had in my own family a fatal experience of the 
truth of what I assert, that a disappointment of (his nature, 
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by preying on the feclings of a delicate and susceptible 
mind, will weaken the constitution, and bring on a prema- 
ture decay. We daily hear of the ravages made amongst 
the young and beautiful, by that flattering and sure har- 
binger of death, the pale consumption; but we know not 
what has been the means of accelerating its rapid progress, 
for to whom can the victim of sensibility confide the secret 
of her misplaced affection? Her delicacy shrinks from such 
an avowal, even to her dearest friends, and if her constitu- 
tion be unable to hold out against the wound that rankles 
at her heart, the silent grave speedily closes on the unhappy 
sufferer, and ends at once her sorrows and her life. That 
I may be more able to relate the circumstance that has 
given rise to these reflections, it may be necessary to pre- 
mise, that the greatest part of my life has been passed in 
the West Indies, where I amassed a considerable fortane, 
and for some years was happy in the enjoyment of domestic 
peace with a wife, whom I tenderly loved, and an only, 
and inestimable son. A malignant fever, however, swept 
away these precious objects, and with them I lost every mro- 
tive to stimulate my exertions; the country became hateful 
to me, and having an opportunity of disposing of my pro- 
perty, though at o great. loss, I hastily closed the bargain; 
and, after an absence of many years, returned to my native 
land, but jast in time to receive the dying breath of an 
enly brother, and to shed a ray of satisfaction on his last 
moments, by an assurance of protection to his orphan daugh- 
ters, and I trust this promise so solemnly given, has been 
as sacredly performed. In placing my nieces in an excellent 
and well-conducted seminary, I insisted not so much on ex- 
terior accomplishments as on the useful and solid branches 
of female education, nor were my wishes frustrated in this 
respect; and on their coming to reside with me, I fondly 
flattered myself that my widowed heart might again taste 
the long-withheld cup of happiness, for they were, indeed, 
all the most anxious parent could desire. Maria, the eldest, 
of a gentle and timid disposition, possessed an equanimity 
of temper and spirits seldom equalled, always cheerful, though 
never gay; when once known, she was for ever beloved, for 
her friendships were as steady and as unruffied as ber mind. 
Edlen, on the contrary, from childhood, evinced an irritability 
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of temper, which as she advanced in years, required all her 
prudence to counteract; guided not unfrequently by the ca- 
price of the moment, she was continually offending, yet did: 
her contrition and frankness in acknowledging her errors. 
easily obliterate the remembrance of them; volatile, but af- 
fectionate almost to enthusiasm, the glow of health animated 
her cheek, whilst her eyes ever sparkled with intelligence 
and good-humour. Combined with these advantages, their 
being the acknowledged heiresses of my property, soon pro- 
cured them many admirers; and Maria early become en- 
gaged to a gentleman, whose fortune and connexions were 
every way desirable. The day of her marriage was already 
fixed, when one evening on going to my attorney’s, in order 
to complete the necessary arrangements, my intended nephew 
requested a private interview with me, and, after some little 
hesitation, and I will do him the justice to add, with much 
confusion, informed me, that on mature consideration, his 
friends had prohibited him from fulfilling his engagement, 
unless [ would consent to double the bond I had already 
given; in case of my refusal, great as was his attachment 
to Maria, he felt it his indispensable duty to sacrifice his 
own feelings to the wishes of his relations,—to the shrine 
of self-interest, he might have said. Stung to the quick by 
this late avowal of his mercenary views, I loudly reproached 
him ; he haughtily replied; a violent scene of recrimination 
ensued, which ended in cancelling the deeds already com- 
pleted ; and with feelings of disgust and contempt I took my 
leave; but as I approached my own house, my anger gave 
way to grief at the idea of my niece’s disappointment. “ Had 
it been Ellen,” I thought, “ her high spirit would have car- 
ried her through this unexpected trial; but my gentle Maria 
must inevitably sink under it.” 

Here, however, I was deceived; Maria, it is true, wept, 
and deeply felt the desertion of her affianced husband, but 
her sorrow was tempered with mild resignation to the will 
of Providence, though I could perceive it sunk deeper into 
her mind than she wished me to suppose. My attention 
was so much engrossed by this event, that it was some 
time before I perceived a change in my youngest girl, and 
when I did so, I attributed it at first to her unbounded 
sympathy for her sister, till her pale cheeks and sunken 
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eyes, together with her aversion to society of: which she had 
been the life and ornament, persuaded me that her health 
was declining. I consulted an eminent physician, who as- 
sured me it was a nervous attack, which change of scene 
would speedily remove. Under this idea, I consented to 
her accompanying a mutual friend in an excursion, to the 
sea-shore; but after an absence of two months, great, in- 
deed, was my anguish, in beholding the emaciated form and 
death-like countenance of my darling niece! Her hectic flush 
and bright eyes for a time revived the hopes of her affec- 
tiomate sister, whilst in me it only confirmed the apprehen- 
sion of a fatal and rapid decline ; and so, indeed, it proved. 
The hand of death has now chilled the warm heart which beat 
bat for the happiness of others, and the stone which marks 
her last resting-place is all that remains of the once-lovely: 
and admired Ellen. But in the bosoms of her remaining 
relatives her sweet remembrance will ever live! There is, 
however, in her untimely death, a pang, which not all the 
suggestions of piety cam easily remove; a few days before 
she resigned her breath, she communicated to her sister, 
what, but in the near approach of her last moments, she 
would never have revealed, that she firmly believed her 
indisposition arose from distress of mind, occasioned by 
the coldness of a gentleman, whom she had imagined at- 
tached to her, and who was now admitted as suitor in 
another family. ‘“‘Had 1,” she exclaimed, ‘“ possessed your 
prudence, my dear Maria, and endeavored to suppress my 
dangerous and foolish susceptibility, I might have lived to 
be a blessing to you all; but as I loved with all the fervor 
of which my nature is capable, so is my disappointment 
keen in bitter proportion. May it be a warning to you not 
to set your affections too deeply on things below—not to 
love the creature more than the Creator.” 

I dare no longer dwell on this painful theme, which has 
opened, with increased virulence, the ill-closed wounds of 
my youth; let me, however, entreat you, Mr. Editor, to de- 
yise some way by which a repetition of instances like these 
I have mentioned, may be speedily prevented; for I fear, 
indeed, many a bereaved parent can too well enter into the 
nature of my present feelings, and can exclaim with me to 
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the silver-tongued destroyers of domestic peace—“ Cruel and 
deceitful wretches! if you have no regard for her, whose 
artless mind too willingly gives credence to your insinuating 
language, at least think of those who have loved and che- 
nished her from her cradle; have compassion on her aged re- 
latives, who live but on her smiles, and spare them—spare them 
the misery of beholding their, perhaps, last-surviving hope 
wither on the green stalk of disappointment, and sink, not- 
withstanding all their tender cries, into a premature grave, 
with ‘all her youth and blooming graces about her.” Oh! 
that I were in this case the only living sufferer! But, alas! 
my Maria, who could struggle so well against her own hard 
fate, finds this weight of sorrow more than she can bear; 
as a last resource, I am about to convey her to the milder 
climate of the continent, with, however, but faint hopes of 
her recovery, for the loss of this only and beloved sister has 
given a dreadful shock te her always-delicate constitution, 
and grief appears too deeply fixed to give way to the le- 
nient hand of time. How are the expectations of short- 
sighted man put to nought by the wisdom of the Most High! 
I had hoped that my eyes would have been closed by the 
darlings of my heart, and one is already gone before me to 
“that bourne from whence no traveller returns,” whilst the 
other——but no, I will not attempt to describe the slow, 
though too visible decay that consumes my last treasure.. 
That they who peruse this may never know the emotions 
which agonize the heart of the writer, is the sincere prayer of 


Your’s, &c. 
VERITAS. 


A RUSSIAN COMPLIMENT, 


A Russian gentleman, who has been some time at Paris, 
seeing so many ladies at the different balls dressed in black, 
bowed very politely to one of them, and said, it reminded 
him of being on the banks of the Volga during Spring, when 
the arows and magpies were all hopping abont. 
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VALE OF TEESDALE. 


The celebration of the beauties of Rokeby and its environs, 
by Sir Walter Scott, in his admirable poem of that name, 
we are glad to find has recently led to a more intimate 
knowledge and visitation by travellers of the romantic coun- 
try of Teesdale, adjoining Rokeby on the west. Mr. Arthur 
Young had previously, in his Agricultural Tour to the North, 
given a description of this vale in all the ardour and high 
coloring of poetic genius, and he concludes his account by 
declaring, that the scenery and waterfalls are worthy of a 
journey of a thousand miles to visit. The vale is divided 
through its entire length by the bold and majestic stream, 
the Tees, and presents a long continuance of singularly pic- 
turesque and sublime, but at the same time most beautiful, 
scenery, while its diversified banks afford unceasing displays 
of what may be termed prospective enchantment itself. In 
the upper part of the vale, amidst the wild grandeur of 
lofty surrounding mountains, and heaths, rich in treasures 
of the mineral kingdom, are the magnificent waterfalls of 
the High Force and Caldron Snout, objects that can never 
be beheld but with transport and admiration, and which, in 
beauty of picturesque scenery, and sublimity of characte?, 
from the height down which the river is precipitated, stand 
unrivalled in the kingdom. On the lower banks of the vale, 
in a fine agricultural country, are Raby and Streatham Cas+ 
tles, and Lartington Hall, each highly distinguished for its 
peculiar beauties and embellished pleasure grounds. In their 
centre is situated the improving town of Barnard Castle; 
the range, the spaciousness, the contour of the streets of which, 
display the taste and masterly hand of him who erected jts 
lofty castle, once the residence of royal-blood; and the re- 
splendent ruins of which are still a model of a fortress of 
happily-combined strength, grace, and majesty, not to be 
equalled by ancient or modern architecture. From the foot 
of these ruins, a circuit ef walks upon the banks of the Tees, 
has lately been opened through the estate of the Earl of Dar~ 
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lington, by his lordship’s' liberal permission. Woods, rocks, 
and waters, present themselves throughout the whole circuit 
of walks; ever changing in scene, and ever delightful; al- 
ways sweet and soothing, and never palling; and affording 
a temperate Montpelier climate, even in the winters of the 
North; while from numerous seats, are afforded every where 
the most captivating and contrasted views. These walks 
have ‘the peculiar charm that they are Nature’s gifts in 
her loose and simple dress, being laid out as it were by her 
own suggestions, in a style elevated, sublime, and impres- 
sive, but at the same time, unstudied and unobtrusive. In 
the midst of these walks is situated a peculiarly gratefal sal- 
phureous spa, the valuable medicinal properties of which have 
always been known in its vicinity, though, till lately, it bas 
only been occasionally fluent; but it is now traced to its 
copious subterraneous current, and has recently made a 
number of cures sufficient to place its virtues upon a footing 
with any other hydrogen water. The erection of proper 
baths, and adjoining rooms, is still a desideratam; but it 
‘is to be hoped, that the attraction of the superior beauties 
of the vicinity, and an extended celebrity of the waters, 
will soon afford inducements for the accomplishment of so 
desirable an object. Thus the north of England is highly 
indebted to Sir Walter Scott, for attracting through the 
charms of his poetry, the attention of the whole kingdom to 
a distiict of such characteristic beauty. An accession of the 
most important kind is given to the lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, and the North itself, with its other nu- 
merous and interesting ‘prospects and objects of attention, 
is rendered in the highest degree worthy of a summer’s 
tour of pleasure, if we consider travelling to be the plea- 
surable devotion of haman leisure for enjoying the various 
charms and attraetions of natare and taste, where they are 
‘to be found in the highest and most diverstéed perfection. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


DE RENZEY ; or, THe Man oF Sorrow. Written by him- 
self, and Edited by his Nephew. Simpkin and Marshal. 
3 vols, 12mo. 


Tus novel is remarkably well-written, and contains many 
striking passages. The hero experiences every misery and 
affliction that can be poured out by misfortane on its vic- 
tim. The scene is Jaid in Ireland, at that dreadful time, 
when rebellion convalsed the country. The tale is one of 
melancholy interest; and the events succeed each other with 
a well-timed rapidity, which prevents tediousness. The oc- 
casional reflections shew the author to have a cultivated 
mind and sound moral feeling. We shall quote a passage’ 
merely to shew the style of the work, although we confess, 
it will convey but a faint idea of its general, and, indeed, 
superior merit to many modern novels. De Renzey, being 
aj that time in the army, had the misfortune to kill in a 
duel a brother officer, by whom he had been challenged. 
While in prison, in expectation of his trial, he was visited 
by his colonel, who gave him the following admonition againet 
the prevalent custom of duelling. 

“Young man, by the laws of your country, you have for- 
feited your life; by the laws of our service, you have for- 
feited your commission; and by the laws of morality, you 
have forfeited your honor; but I would not too harshly judge 
you.- I admit the provocation was truly great, and such as 
might amongst mankind in general excuse the step you have 
taken; yet do not from this infer that any thing can. ex- 
calpate the man who bids defiance to his ‘country’s laws, 
and takes upon himself to be the umpire of his wrongs. — 
Review dispassionately the only object of a duel—revenge ; 
and even could we sanction such a claim, the attainment 
rests upon a doubtful chance. The young and inconsiderate 
man of fashion will tell you much of honor; but in: thus as- 
serting it, he undermines the very base on which he seeks 
Ao raise his towering column. I see, my friend,” continued 
ho, taking me by the hand, “that you feel. the impropriety 
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of your conduct ; I see you are truly sensible of the error, 
which a mistaken notion of manly courage has led you into. 
Itis with satisfaction I have observed that you have hitherto 
resisted all those inducements te wanton pleasures, and all 
the examples of fashionable excesses, with which the mili- 
tary life so plentifally abounds. Your present fault would 
more command my pity than my censure. There are abuses 
existing in society, over which the law holds no control ; there 
are pregnant wounds too often inflicted on mankind, and in- 
flicted with impunity, because the bounds of justice reach 
them not. To curb those lawfgl ruffians, who would de- 
atroy the peace and interrupt the harmony of society, man 
has been led to assert himself the justice of his own cause; and 
did he reserve his powers only to chastise the real injuries 
that he might sustain, there would be solid benefits arising 
from an evil source; but when we see from air-built trifies 
the life of man assailed, when we see unthinking coxcombs 
sporting with the sacred gem of honor, and enrolling them- 
selves in the calendar of fashion, by the very means which 
ought to sink them into eternal infamy, we scarcely know 
where to draw the line of discrimination. This more par 
ticularly applicable to the profession of arms. The first thing 
impressed on the mind of the young officer, is the necessity 
of maintaining his honor, and that he alone can he the ar- 
bitrator of his own cause. Big with the important trast, 
his vigil fancy is ever on the watch lest he might unthink- 
ingly permit some whispering breath to tarnish his new- 
raised reputation. Thus every word or action of your life, 
may be caught at by some untutored youth, who scarcely 
knows where reason or where honor lies. These are the 
evils against which the law provides, and let my friend re- 
fect how incumbent it is on him, who would enjoy the bless- 
ings of society, to view such beneficial laws with that de- 
ference and awe which ean alone uphold them in the public 
estimation.”- 


Tue Tuinv TOUR oF Da. SYNTAX 1n SEARCH or 4 
_ WIFE. A poem, 8vo. pp. 279. London, 1821. Ackerman, 

& gentleman who has subscribed so large a sbare to the 
amusement of the public, as the author of Dr. Syntax, 
though, of coarse, entitled to retire at bis ewn time, cannot 
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do so without exciting considefable regret; but this is his 
fiat; and as a proof that he means not to retract it, hehas 
consigned the worthy hero of his entertaining Muse to the 
silent tomb. This third tour is written in the same style 
as the preceding ones; the incidents are natural, and pre- 
sent themselves before us at once, even were they not aided 
by Rowlandson’s excellent designs to illustrate the subjects. 
Dr. Syntax in search of a wife, encounters a variety of 
adventures; after experiencing several disappointments in 
his wooing, he is at length so fortunate as to meet with a 
compliant. fair one; and again enters the nuptial state. The 
new-married pair retired to the vicarage; their happiness, 
though perfect, was but short-lived. They had passed two 
summers together, when daring a fishing excursion on the 
lakes, his beloved wife fell into the water, and Syntax rushed 


“Into the wave, 
The darling of his life to save, 
When Patrick followed, nothing loth, 
And flound’ring, nearly drown’d them both ; 
But they were near the grassy shore, 
And all the danger soon was o’er.” 


Fatal, however, were the consequences to the Doctor, who 
the next morning became seriously indisposed; he was con- 
veyed to bed, where medical aid proved vain. 


“ When the good man had breath’d his last, 
Poor Mrs. Syntax stood aghast! 

Then clos’d her pale cheek to his face, 
And clasp’d him in a long embrace; 
Nor did she on the horror wait, 

To contemplate the work of fate; 

Bat to the hall in hurry hied, 

With little Johnny by hef side: 

She told her state, pale as despair, 

And filled the house with sorrow there. 
‘Thos Syntax clos’d his life’s career, 

With much to hope, and nought to fear.” 


The funeral obsequies of the worthy Doctor conclade this’ 
pleasing volume and the author’s labors. ‘Alas! poor 
Syntax!” : 

“ O! twas a melancholy scene, 
‘When he was borne along the green; 
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What trains of mourners did appear! 

And scarce an eye without a tear. 

No toil the harvest fields display, 

It seem’d grief’s mournfal holiday! 

The tomb, by side-way path appear’d, 

By Worthy’s sadden’d friendship rear’d ; 

Near it the dark o’erspreading yew, 

Sheds tears‘of morn and evening dew; 

And as the sculpture meets the eye, 

* Alas! poor Syntax /’ with a sigh, 

Is read by every passer by, 

And wakes the pensive thonght sincere, 

For ever sad, for ever dear. 

My verse has now no more to tell, 

The story’s done—Syntax, farewell!” 


TRAVELS tn GEORGIA, PERSIA, ARMENIA, ANCIENT 
BABYLONIA, &c. &c, during the years 1817, 1818, 1819, 
and 1820. By Sin Rosert Ker Porter. With numerous 
engravings of Portraits, Costumes, Antiquities, &c. in two 
volumes. ‘Vol. I. 4to. pp. 795. London, 1821, 


Few individuals combine so many qualifications as Sir 
R. K. Porter for a traveller. He is an accomplished gen- 
tlemen, a superior artist, an elegant classic scholar, an acute 
observer, and a very pleasing, intelligent writer. The coun- 
tries he has travelled present rich and abundant subjects 
for his pen, and he has, with great taste and descrimination, 
produced one of tho most valuable, as well as one of the 
most interesting works of the day. 

He commenced his journey on the 6th of August, 1817, 
from St. Petersburgh to Odessa, on the Black Sea; and he 
kept a regular diary journal during the three years he was 
travelling in the east, and wrote his remarks from the im- 
pression of the moment, afterwards comparing his own ob- 
servations with those of his predecessors. He then collected 
ample materials for two volames, the first of which has been 
recently published. It would far exceed our limits to give 
an itinerary of this enlightened tourist’s route, but we can- 
not resist the temptation of selecting a few of its passuges. 

“Odessa, one of the most flourishing cities of the 
Russian Empire, contains upwards of thirty thousand inha- 
bitants. Several ancient charches ornament the city; but 
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none of its buildings equal the theatre in beauty. This edi- 
fice stands in a fine situation, on a sort of square, over- 
looking the sea, and presenting a portico, which at a die 
tance, reminds the spectator of the Temple of Minerva, at 
Athens. 

‘ Personal labor at Odessa, and its dependencies, are ex- 
cessively high, consequently provisions are dear, and to 
lessen the expense of labor, every expedient is adopted to 
effect its purpose with the fewest hands, One attempt is to 
divide the corn from the ear without a flail or threshing 
machine. Several four-wheeled carts. are filled with stomes,. 
and each drawn by two horses; they are then driven in a 
regular circle over the sheaves as they lie on the grounu, 
carefully disposed in rows. Some of the proprietors perform: 
a similar operation by the trampling of horses or oxen with-: 
out carts. Thjs used to be the practice in the east, and it 
was a part of the Mosaic law, not to muzzle the ox hase 
treadeth out the corn, 

Daring Sir Robert's short stay at Koblinka, he witnessed: 
@ grass-fire, a calamity. almost peculiar to the farmers of: the: 
Ulkarine, and which often spreads a temporary devastation: 
over vast tracts of this country. This terrible accident ge- 
nerally happens from the carelessness: of the bullock-drivers,: 
or of persons belanging to caravans of merchandize, who 
halt for the night on the open plain, and on departing ini 
the morning, neglect to extinguish their fires. Wind, or 
some others causualty, brings the hot embers in contact with: 
the high and dry grass of the Steppe; it burst into flame,. 
and burns on, devouring as it goes,. witha fire almost un~ 
quenchable. That which I now beheld, . arose from negli+ 
gence of this kind, and soon extended itself over a space 
of forty wersts, continuing its ravages for many days, con- 
suming. all the outstanding corn, ricks,. hovels; in  short,: 
every thing in its devastating path; the tract it left. was! 
dreadfel. 

(To be continued.) 


In: tho: ceurse-of July will be published, Hartey Rap- 
IncTON, a: tale, by Miss D. P. Campbell, of Lerwick, Zetland 
Tele, » lady well-known to the readers’ of’ this magazine, unm 
der the signature of Ora. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
FOR JUNE, 1821. 


Dersy.—We have the pain of recording a most melancholy 
incident that occurred at Winster in this county. Mr. Caddie, 
a native of Scotland, and formerly.a surgeon in the Royal 
navy, settled as an apothecary and surgeon in that town 
about three yéars.since. In the course of his profession he 
attended on Miss Brittlebank, the daughter of an eminent 
solicitor, who had very delicate health; an attachment was 
formed between the parties, which met with the most decided 
and declared disapprobation of every! member of the lady’s 
family. On the morning of the 2ist of May, Mr. William 
Brittlebank met his sister and Mr. Caddie walking in the 
fields, and a very warm altercation ensued; the young lady 
being forced home by her brother, the lover refusing to resign 
his’ pretensions to her while favored with her assent. In the 
afternoon, Mr. William Brittlebank, accompanied by his two 
brothers and Mr. Spencer, a mutual friend of the parties, 
repaired to Mr. Cuddie’s, and demanded satisfaction according 
to the modern laws.of bonor, or an apology; two notes having 
been previously sent to Mr. C. to the same effect, and both 
alternatives. were refused. A duel now took place in the 
garden of the latter gentleman, which was fatal to him; he 
lingered. next day till noon, and then expired. The Coroner 
returned a verdict of wilfal murder against Wm. Brittlebank, 
as principal, and his two brothers and Edmund Spencer, sur- 
geon, as abettors in the fact. Mr. Wm. Brittlebank fled, and a 
reward of an hundred guineas is offered for his. apprehension: 
the-others are in custody. We understood that Mr. Brittle- 
hank, senior, offered five thousand pounds as bail for his son, 
which being refused, the young man secretly left Winster. 

Mr. Caddie was much respected at Winster for his mild and 
amiable deportment; a subscription is set on foot amongst the 
higher classes, to defray the expences of a monument to re- 
cord their sense of his merits and regret for his melancholy 
fate. The feelings of the unfortanate Miss B. on this double 
calamity, cannot be described with justice. 
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An interesting cause has recently been determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, before Mr. Justice Barton.— 
Richard Davies, a young man of good family, on some mis- 
understanding with his relations, left them, and came to 
England, where he enlisted as a private soldier; and while 
in that hamble state, married a poor, but decent and virtuous 
young woman, by whom he had one child, a daughter, 
christened Theresa. He soon after went with his regiment 
to the continent, and was one of the herocs who fell at the 
battle of Waterloo. Some deaths having taken place in the 
family, the little orphan became heiress of two thousand a- 
year; her claim was opposed by two gentlemen, as the hus- 
bands of her deceased father’s sisters, on the pretext that 
Theresa was an illegitimate child; but so indisputable were 
the proofs adduced of Richard Davies’s marriage and the child’s 
legitimate birth, that the learned judge stopped the cause, 
-and placed the young lady in possession of her rights. 

It is with feelings of the keenest regret that we announce 
the premature death of Miss Emily Stratton, a lovely and 
amiable child, in her eleventh year. Lady Emily Strutton, 
sister to the Bishop of Clogher, is a female possessed of very 
susceptible feelings; on the recent demise of her husband, 
Colonel Stratton, she quitied their seat, Lisyany, unable to 
remain in a place where every object only tended to remind 
her of her loss, and she removed to the house of her daughter 
(now her only surviving child) the Lady of Colonel Brotherton, 
at Portobello, near Dublin, taking with her Miss Stratton: 
as that darling of her widowed heart was amusing herself 
with a draw-well in the garden, she suddenly fell in; Lady 
Emily, who had boen observing her from a window, sushed 
from the house, and precipitated herself after her child; they 
were both extricated as soon as possible, and the unfortunate 
lady was restored to a sorrowful existence, but her Emily was 
no more. 

Dreadfal accident at Shrewsbury.—At a very early hour 
an Tuesday morning, the Sth instant, a part of the southern 
gable-wall of the ‘Theatre gave way, and falling on thé roof 
of an adjoining house, forced a part of it, together with three 
floors and all that intervened, down to the kitchen floor, 
A poor laboring man, named Edward Davies, his wife, two 
ehildren, one seven ycars old, the other an infant at the breast 
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slept together in a bed in the garret, immediately under the 
dislocated mass whieb forced them down to the very bottom, 
with the tremendous heap of fallen materials.. The man, his- 
wife, and little son, were killed, but the infant was miraea- 
lously saved; the house contained a number of other poor. 
inhabitants, who escaped, as their beds were providentially 
placed in another direction. The Theatre is the only remains. 
‘of a very extensive embattled edifice, formerly belonging to 
the Charitons, Lords of Powis, from whom it passed to the 
Tankerville family, and from thence to the Warings. It is 
built with red stone. 

Banks of the Danube, May 23d. The Pacha of Morea has. 
complained to the British administration in severe terms, that 
the Insurgents are supplied from the Ionian islands with arms 
and ammunition; he therefore threatens to enforce very vigo- 
tous measures against the British trade, and to sequestrate all 
the property of British subjects, if such practices -are conti- 
nued. He has sent a report on this subject to Constantinople 
In consequence of this declaration, an express prohibition 
has been circulated throughout the Ionian islands, to all the 
residents and natives, not to take any part, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the insurrection against the Porte, under very 
severe penalties. 

The insurreetion is now said to wear a formidable appear- 
ance, and that the Greeks have obtained some important ad- 
vantages. over their Mahometan task-masters. The Janissaries 
have refused to march; they pretend that, by their laws, they 
must remain at Constantinople, to defend that capital till the 
Sultan can put himself at their head, and lead them to battle; 
an additional misfortune is, that the Ramadan commences this 
year on the 3ist of May, and ends on the 29th of June, and 
it must be strictly observed under pain of death; and it is 
not until the 15th-of the moon called: Scheval, (15th of July,) 
that civil or military operations are permitted to recommence 
in the Ottoman empire. 

Missionary. Mr. Campbell, the missionary, whose former 
travels into South Africa are before: the public, has: lately 
returned, after another journey equally interesting. He pe- 
netrated: 800 miles from Cape Town, a more considerable dis- 
tanec. than any. former traveller, whose good fortune has beerr 
to retarn; and far beyond Latakoo. He has discovered several 
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new and large towns; the population of some of those amount 
to 10 or 12,000 persons. The inhabitants were friendly and 
gentle in their manners; possessing great skill in the manu- 
facture of pottery, not entirely ignorant of that of iron, and 
other useful arts, and are so intelligent as to appreciate the 
valoe, and wish for the introduction of better informed artizans; 
they likewise expressed a fervent desire to have missionaries 
sent to them; a wish, that, no doubt, will meet compliance by 
the directors of the Society. 

Mr. West’s New Gallery.—The sons of the late venerable 

President of the Royal Academy, have erected a gallery for 
the exhibition of his paintings, which may be considered as 
one of the most splendid ornaments of the Metropolis that 
was ever furnished by the labours of a single individual. 
The gallery is one of the most extensive apartments in Eng- 
land, measuring 76 feet in length and 45 in breadth, and 
elevated in proportion. It contains nearly 100 pictures, chiefly 
of large dimensions and sacred subjects,—Moses receiving 
the Tables, Christ rejected, and Death on the Pale Horse, 
call forth the largest share of admiration. The whole presents 
a coup d’ail of splendour and magnificence that stands un- 
Tivalled by its grandeur. 
_ The sale of the late Sir Joshua Reynold’s pictures (many in 
an unfinished state) sketch-books, manuscripts, &o. fetched a 
net sum far exceeding the most sanguine calculation of the 
best judges, though some of the pictures were sold for less 
than they were valued at. A rough sketch-book of the artist’s, 
with notes during his tour in Italy, “which from its age and 
services did not make a very splendid appearance, excited 
a spirited bidding, and was purchased by Mr. Herschel! for 
one hundred guineas. 

Active and extensive preparations are making for the coro- 
nation of His Majesty, a proclamation of which took place in 
Westminster and the City, with great solemnity, on the 14th 
of June. The Lord Mayor afterwards entertained Rouge- 
Croix, and the other principal persons concerned, with an 
elegant dinner. It was proclaimed for the 19th of July, but 
it is expected it will be deferred till August. 

The Discovery ships, accompanied by the Nautilus tran- 
sport, were all well off the Kinnaird-head, on the east coast 
of Scotland, on the 16th inst, They have encountered some 
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heavy gales; but the Griper and Hecla, notwithstanding their 
4rowded state, and being bound and hampered with the re- 
quisite strengthenings against the ice, have steered and sailed 
well. Having taking their pilots on board for the Shetland 
islands, they were proceeding in high health and spirits on 
their arduous undertaking. 

A plant of the Arbur Iristis-has recently been brought to 
England from the coast of Malabar. This curious exotic has 
only leaves on it in the day-time, but about nine in the even- 
ing, it is covered all over with flowers of a delicate white, 
whioh yield an exquisite perfume, and disappear at dawn. 


ween 


THE DRAMA. 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 


Signor and Signora De Begni, considerably relieved from 
that embarrassment and agitation which ever accompanies 
sterling merit, when it has for the first time to solicit the 
favor and patronage of a foreign audience, appear to great 
advantage in the characters of Gironio and Florilla, in the 
very celebrated opera of I] Turco in Italia. The Signor ma- 
nages his voice with much skill; it is clear, mellow, and 
flexible, though not very powerful. His acting resembles, in 
our opinion, the late Mr. Naldi’s, of this theatre, and we 
cannot confer a greater compliment than by a favorable com- 
parison with him. The Signora has shewn much judgment 
in the choice of Florilla in her début ; her musical taste is 
apparent, and, joined to her vivacity and archness, will fix 
her in the public esteem. Her countenance is interesting, 
and her en-bon-point does not in the least detract from her 
easy gracefulness, se 

Signor Curioni improves on acquaintance; we trast soon 
to have the pleasure of seeing him in characters more suited’ 
to his powers, which are far above mediocrity. A pas de 
trois, by Mademoiselle Fanny Bias, M. Noblet, and M. Al- 


bert, exhibited such a combination of excellence in their art, 
‘ 
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that the spectators, o’erstepping the usual bounds of punc- 
tilio in this resort of fashion, applauded with a warmth ne- 
ver before witnessed at the King’s theatre. The dresses, 
scenes, and decorations, are highly creditable to the new 
managers. 

=—=— 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Dirce ; or, The Fatal Urn, has been introduced since our 
last critique at this house, and was first performed for 
Miss Wilson’s benefit. The story is classic, but the opera 
is taken from Metastasio’s opera of Demofounte, The wrath 
of Apollo has demanded an annual sacrifice from the Thra- 
cians of a virgin, the innocent victim to be chosen by lot; 
bat this year it falls on Dirce (Miss Wilson) who is se- 
cretly married to the king’s son, Timanthus; to save her, 
he reveals the nuptials, but is involved in a new perplexity: 
itis death to marry one of royal blood, and Dirce is a cri- 
minal; but at the intercession of her husband’s younger 
brother, her life is spared. It is subsequently discovered, 
that Dirce is the king’s daughter ; but to save Timanthus from 
horror and distraction, it is at the same time revealed that 
he is the sop of Cleanthes, the supposed father of Dirce, an 
exchange having taken place in their infancy, under some 
Peculiar circumstances. This event fulfils an oracular pre- 
diction ; Apollo is appeased, and the Thracians exempted from 
the continuance of this dreadful sacrifice. The opera is got 
up with taste and spirit; the selections of music are chiefly 
from Mozart; there are some from other distinguised com- 
posers, but very little original ; for these wo are indebted to 
Braham and Horne, by whom the whole was arranged. It 
‘was favorably received, and continues to bring good, but 
not overflowing houses. The simple fact, that recitative is 
neither adapted to the English stage, nor its language, and 
more than half a century having elapsed without. a success- 
fal follower of Arne’s Artaxerxes, renders the ultimate sue+ 
eess of a serious opera very doubtfal. 

An entertainment of a novel species took place at this 
theatre on the 18th, in commemoration of the victory of 
‘Waterloo. It was-on a very splendid scale, commencing 
with a concert, supported -by the whole operatic force of 
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the house, followed by a masquerade, &c. His Majesty, ac- 
companied by his royal brothers of York and Clarence, ho- 
nored the festival with his presence; and the whole party 
expressed their admiration of a transparency that displayed 
the portraits of the most distinguished heroes of Waterloo. 
We observed his Grace the Duke of Wellington amongst 
other illustrious visitors. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


A new tragady, Damon and Pythias, has made its ap- 
pearance on the boards of this theatre, and was well re- 
ceived by a crowded audience, and successfully repeated. 
It is founded on the well-known story of those celebrated 
friends; but the original materials being too simple for the 
ground-work of a drama, the author has had recourse to his 
own invention to supply the deficiency as to incidents and 
characters ; and his efforts do him credit. The principal de- 
fect in this tragedy is, that the interviews between Pythias 
and his wife, and Damon and his spouse, too nearly resem- 
ble cach other; their situations being the same, their senti- 
ments cannot materially differ, and this detracts much from 
the general interest. Each wife implores her hasband to 
save himself, and finds all her arguments ineffectual. Yet 
we allow the whole play much merit; the language is good, 
and the scenes are judiciously arranged. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


June 7th. The receipts of this house were appropriated on 
that night to the funds of the Mesonic Society by the libe- 
rality of Mr. Dibdin, who is a worthy brother, and a new 
piece, purposely written, was performed. It is in the bur- 
letta style, entitled, The Secrets of Masonry; and its suo- 
cessful reception has caused it to be frequently repeated. 
The nightly crowded state of this theatre affords the best 
proof of the ability with which the manager caters for his 
friends, and the merits of his performers. Several varieties 
are announced to be in preparation. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JULY, 1821. 


WALKING-DRESS. 

Rounp high dress of fine cambric, with falling collar; 
with two broad flounces of muslin, richly embroilered round 
the border. Bonnet of white puckered crape, or clear mus- 
lin, over pink, ornamented at the edge with lace, and crowned 
by a half wreath of full-blown roses. ‘Triple ruff, of Urling’s 
patent lace. Scarf-shawl, of pink silk; parasol of bright 
emerald green. Black satin Bourdeaux slippers, and yellow 
kid gloves. 

EVENING DRESS. 

Dress of white crape, or tulle, over a slip of gros de Na- 
ples: the dress is finished at the border with blue satin or- 
naments, and foliage of the same color. Short sleeves, finished 
in the antique rosaces style, and terminating next the elbow 
by a quilling of blond: the body made partially high in the 
neck, and finished by a broad blond frill, of a very rich 
pattern, The hair arranged in the ancient Roman style, 
with a splendid ornamental gold-comb, set with pearls, and 
the head-dress finished by two drooping white ostrich fea- 
thers. Cornelian ear-pendants, and white kid long-gloves. 

The above elegant dresses were furnished by Miss Pier- 
point, inventress of the Corset a la Grecque, No, \2, Edmond- 
street, Portman-square. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


If surely any dependance can be placed on the regula- 
tions of this changeful deity, it must be in this month; for 
the Summer-fashions, we may now venture to pronounce, are 
in .a great measure, fixed, though always subject to slight 
alterations, 

Sarmet spencers for the promenade are very prevalent, 
either twilled, figured, or plain: they are of unobtruding co« 
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lors, such as the pale slate, the violet, and the fawn color. 
They are made with the new mancherons, consisting of two 
rows of separate straps, set on in open puffings; and the 
sleeve is finished atthe wrist with cornice ornaments of the 
doric rose, and with a rosace terminating the belt behind. 
Scarf shawls, of silk, over high dresses, are much in re- 
quest. 4 

We are truly happy to see the small, tasteful, and becom- 
ing beaver hat growing into favor; as also the fine Dun- 
‘stable bonnet, in the Lavinia style, smaller than those worn 
last month: a wreath of roses half open with their small 
“puds, is the favorite ornament round the crown. Open- 
work bonnets of straw seem likely to become general, and 
are extremely becoming. Veils are much worn with bonnets, 
and are generally thrown back, a fashion we seem to have 
‘taken from France. Granite ribands of Egyptian-sand co- 
lor, are much used in tying on of straw-hats, as is the 
Phoebus-hair-colored riband, a beautifal sunny gold color. 

High-dresses finished down the bust with braidings and 
‘fusettes of fine cotton, are much worn both as morning and 
‘half-dresses; they are made of fine cambric, or jaconet mus- 
lin: white has, however, of late years,,been declining from 
Deitig ‘universal; slight washing silks, of light colors, are 
‘more in favor for half-dress. They are simply trimmed with 
fall rouleaux of satin to answer the color of the checquers. 
Tabbinets are ‘worn by married ladies for dinner-parties, 
when the weather is not too warm, but are generally re- 
lieved by white satin bodies; and short sleeves were never 
more ‘general for evening costume. Muslin dresses, over 
pink'slips, are muchadmired for young people; the corseyes 
richly finished with lace, and a lace tucker with a very open 
edge, through which is drawn a pink riband. For ball-dresses, 
bodies of colored figured sarsnet are very prevalent; the short 
sleeves are of stiffened muslin unter ‘fie net, ornamented 
with blond, satin riband,'and fan ornaments; these are'de- 
servedly admired when worn with a crape, or ‘net, frock over 
a skirt the same color asthe body. Muslins for balf-dress, 
of a new kind, must not be forgotten; they are embroidered 
in small embossed figures, surrounded with colored creweis, 
and ‘are ornamented With fell trimmings edged with -eor- 
reapondent volors. 
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The favorite head-dress at the opera, is a beautifully fan- 
cied hat, like that worn by the Queen and her ladies of the 
Court. of Louis XII. or about that era; or a toque-turban of 
fine net, finished with Jlanguettes, edged with white, satin. 
Three drooping feathers, generally colored ones, hang over 
the left side; but we are sorry to see a negligence of dress 
prevailing at this elegant theatre. At the close of Drury- 
lane, that play-house exhibited a number of elegant females, 
habited in the style of genteel evening-dress, as they ought 
to be. Colored and white satin caps, with Highland caps, 
some ornamented with tiaras of pearls, bugles, or polished 
steel, and every small Parisian cap elegantly ormamented 
with feathers or flowers; while the younger part in the dress- 
circles, had their own hair elegantly arranged. in its, native 
luxuriance, or adorned with flowers tastefully disposed, and 
mingled among their tresses. We know that ladies are not 
very nice in the kind of gown they put on for the theatre, 
and we are assured that some bad dresses of rather an old 
make; for the eye was offended by backs extremely bare, 
which is, we are happy to say, not modern; the new dresses 
were partially high, with the Henrietta-Maria puff, of fine 
leno with open edging. A small bunch of rose-buds placed 
just above the right ear forms a favorite head-dreas, for young 
persons. 

The favorite jewellery, for brooches, consists of one large 
topaz, emerald, or amethyst. Ornaments of pearls seem con- 
fined to the more matronly, and colored fancy beads are 
much worn by young persons. The favorite colora are— 
pink, lilac, blue, and emerald-green, ¢ 


— 
THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Tus promenades in and about Paris, whether public or rc- 
tired, are now generally filled with all the beauty and fashion 
remaining in that gay metropolis; among whom a pink satin, 
or mock velvet spencer seems in high favor, trimmed down 
the bust en langueties. The mancherons are very beautiful, 
consisting of full, stiffened, separate straps, over which is 
crossed a trimming, 4 la bouffont, of satin: the collar an 
the belt have ornaments to correspond. 

Carriage-bonnets are of transparent gauze, with a hand- 
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kerchief pinned tastefully about the crown, with flowers ap- 
pearing through the folds, forming a half-lozenge. Several 
fashionists wear bonnets of white chip, with the crowns very 
low; they are generally ornamented with a wreath of fall- 
blown roses, of the various colors of the rainbow, mixed 
with the evening primrose and gauze ribands. Large straw 
bonnets, with white veils, thrown back, are still in favor for 
the morning-walk. 

Short sleeves are again becoming universal, and the sashes 
are more like scarfs than like girdles to confine the waist. 
Muslin dresses are trimmed with three flounces, richly em- 
broidered, and between each flounce broad lace is let in; 
the muslin dress is generally worn over pink taffety, and 
the sleeves are beautifully embroidered lengthwise, to cor- 
respond with the work on the flounces, with double lace 
ruffles at the wrists. The bodies of these dresses are made 
with a kind of double front; the bust partially concealed by 
a kind of bouffont chemisette, from whence the front turns 
back on each side, with two full frills of fine broad lace: 
a sash of pink and white chequered riband, finishes this ele- 
gant summer-dress. White dresses are become very general 
in Paris; they are trimmed in such a variety of ways, that 
taste and fancy seem almost exhausted in their decoration. 

Ball-dresses are trimmed’ with bunches of roses tied up 
together with checquered ribands in the form of the ancient 
fasces, or rods, which were carried before the Roman consuls, 

The head-dresses consist, for young persons, of wreaths of 
flowers; to which are added, for evening full-dress, a plume 
of colored feathers; the hair is also ornamented with combs 
set with beads of polished steel, diamond cut. The combs 
are often worn in the public walks, under hats, which are 
placed so backward, that the comb is discovered. 

The jewellery consists of beautiful cameos, 4 Vantique, in 
basso relievo on pale cornelian. 

Silk stockings are worn with colored clocks; as are some 
cotton of a fine texture. 

In carriages, and at home, shoes of slight silk, with very 
thin soles, are much in favor. 

The prevailing colors are mostly of e mixed, or shot kind. 
Rose and straw-color, with the single colors of lilac and 
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THE * 
APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
> 


LINES, 
TO A LOMBARD-STREET LADY. 


oovcce 
By T. B. G. 


seocece 


‘l'ue cherry-lip, the tell-tale eye, 

The rising breast of beauteous white, 
The dimpled cheek of rosy dye, 

The step that speaks the bosom light, 
‘These may a wanton lover please; 

But Sylvia—thou hast pone of these! 


The tendril curls, that parting wave 
Around a forehead pure as snow, 

The heavenjy mien, that blythe or grave, 
Will banish gloom, or solace woe, 

‘These may a youthful lover please ; 

But Sylvia—thou hast pone of these! 


The gracefal form, the silver voice, 

The strong, the pure, the polish’d mind, 
The smile that makes his heart rejoice, 
Who finds the glorious maiden kind, 

Such charms may yonths enraptur’d please ; 
But, Sylvia,—thoy hast none of these! 


The heart and ready hand to give x 
Relief, if want or woe be near, 
The breast where gentle inmates live, 
Love, peace, and joy, and faith sincere, 
‘These may a youth romantic please ; 
But, Sylvia,—thou hast none of these! 
3 


ms 
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Does youth attract? has virtue charms? 

Has beauty grace? Ah! Sylvia, see 

How many to their eager arms, 

Who pass by these, are wooing thee! 

Such charms may youths romantic please ; 

But, Sylvia,—thou hast none of these! 


Ah! what is youth? and void of art, 
What is a cheek of rosy dye? 

And what a true and tender heart? 

A polish’d mind? a tell-tale eye? 
Ah! what are love and faith sincere 
To folly, pride—and pounds a-year? 


TO MY CHILD. 


Gop bless thee, child! thy fairy form 
Is sinking now to rest ; 

With pure and peaceful visions may 
Thy infant sleep be blest. 


No grief nor trouble in this world, 
Thy spirit yet hath known, 

But, ah! too soon thy gentle heart 
Will sorrow there alone. 


Oh! that I could be ever near, 
To guide and shelter thee ; 
Through all the stormy paths of life, 
How true my love would be! * 


’Twill not be thus—a few year’s hence, 
‘Thou may’st be far away, 

Mingling in strife—thy mother left 
To watch, and weep, and pray. 


Ob! ne’er may blighted love be thine, 
Nor thine the tear of woe; 
But many a rose be blooming in 
Thy pathway here below. CATHARINE. 
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Doeoee 
By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER, 


seceee 


WHEN mortal beauty glowing stands, 
Waiting that touch from heavenly hands, 
Which gives each lineament divine, 
With all the radiant soul to shine, 

Say, as the Graces pleased behold 

The beauteous object's finish’d mould, 
What charm doth each blest maid impart, 
To seize the eye, and win the heart? 
This gives the smile, and that the tear, 
And you, the blush of modest fear. 
Matchless such charms! O who shall say 
Which most the subject heart can sway? 
See, how on Charlotte’s graceful cheek, 
Bright blushes like swift meteor’s break, 
And with their rosier light illume 

Each latent beauty’s softer bloom! 

That blushing fear, with pleading sweet, 
Seem for protection to intreat, 

While tender love and fond delight 
Spring in each bosom at the sight. 

The brightest eye more bright appears, 
Thro’ lucid cloud of Pity’s tears; 

And oft such sacred vapours rise 

O’er dear Georgiana’s pensive eyes! 

If mournful mists another's dim, 

Her pitying orbs in moisture swim ; 
F’en at the breath of short adieu, _ 
Sweet rainbow drops her cheeks bedew, 
Bidding the heart exulting prove, 
That grateful kindness owns its love. 
Oh! never from a deeper source 

May tears so graceful take their course; 
May nought but sympathy, or joy, 

Ever shade with dewy veil her eye! 

Is there a soul so crush’d with woe, 

A sense so dead to pleasure’s glow, 

A mood so splenetic, or dull, 

A brain with such ‘ blue-demon’s” full, 
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That would not leave its ills awhile, 
In sunshine of sweet Harriet’s smile? 
The smile of innocence and youth, 
Of warm benevolence and truth, 
Of freshest hope, and fearless trust, 
(Which known not yet a world unjust.) 
That smile which bears the stamp of Heav’a, 
With all its gloss thus newly given, 
‘That smile which speaks such bosom peace, 
As makes the cares of others cease; 
O such a magic in it dwells, 
So sweet its charm, so wide its spells, 
That never may it yield its place 
To graver charm in Harriet’s face, 
Nor merely on her lip disport, 
But in her bosom hold its court! 
Now might a selfish wish succeed, 
My Muse would ask this soothing meed, 
(Reward too rich for pleasing toil!) 

. From Harriet’s lip a aupny smile; 
A dewy glance from Georgy’s eye, 
Which teems with sensibility ; 
On Charlotte’s cheek a brighter red, 
By kind approval warmly spread; 
And in each heart a little cell, 
Where I may long and safely dwell. 

1812. 
= 


STANZAS. 
WRITTEN AT BRIGHTON. ATTRIBUTED TO —— S0THABY, ESQ. 


Fair spring-tide of my day! 
As round these haunts a glance I cast, 
Where phantom Pleasure past, 
Ere yet the blossom of thy May 
Blends with the wan leaves on life’s autumnal way. 


A vision of departed years, 

The image of my youth appears! 

So from a dreamless bed, 

By love of nature led, 
When twilight from the wave her mists withdrew, 
My wing’d foot to yon breezy heights up flew; 
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And when from her moist lid Aurora’s tears 
Hung heavy on the brent, 
With pearly drops besprent, 
The unshorn grass my wandering traces knew, 
Ere the loud summons of the hunter’s horn, 
Rebuking the slow sun, rang at the gates of morn. 


But not, O youth, the breeze that freely flowing, 
Tangles the mazes of thy auburn hair, 

Not on thy cheek the rose of health bright blowing, 
That drinks the freshness of the morning air, 
Nor the keen flashes from thy orb of sight, 

That from the sunshine dew imbibes its diamond light ; 


It is not these that plume thy wing, 
And give thy foot its feathering: 
Thine elasticity of mind, 

That leaves the load of earth behind, 
Thine the unfettered soul within, 
Thine innocence that thinks no sin, 
Thine fancy, whose keen glance unsated, 
Beams on new worlds herself created, 
Or sees this world, as first design'’d, 
The image of its Maker’s mind, 

And like the sun that pours alone 
The beauteous light it looks upon, 
Embellishes whate’er it views, 

And its own charm in all pursues, 


MUSIC. 


On! tell me, tell me, what can soothe 
The mourner’s heart who weeps in vain? 
Oh! tell me, what can grief remove, 
And ease the sighing lover’s pain? 


Oh! what can o’er his senses throw 
That soft, that tender, unknown feeling, 
And bid his breast with rapture glow, 
Whilst o'er him bliss is gently stealing? 


Tis music! ah! that lovely pow’r, 
‘That charm that lessens every woe, 
Can soothe us in the painfal hour, 
And make us feel but half the blow. 
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’Tis a bright charm the passions: wreathing, 
Lulling to a peaceful, rest, 

Around in heavenly whispers breathing, 
‘Comfort to the wounded breast. 


Its tones on downy pinions wafted, 
Harmonious swell, and float in air, 
Till in the soul’s recesses grafted, 
They fix their throne for ever there. 
March 7th, 1821. ALEXA, 


VERSES, 


Ox! can you have so soon forgot, 
What happy days were our’s, 

When friendship warm’d our youthful hearts, 
And strew’d our path with flow’rs. 


Say haye yon all so soon forgot 
The time we spent together, 

When eye met eye, with smile or sigh, 
Like beams in April weather. 


No, no, so deep, this cannot be, 
Upon my mind imprest, 
Nor leave one ling’ring thought of me 
Implanted on your breast. GENEVIEVE. 


EXTRACT FROM “ ISMAEL,” &e. 
BY &, G. LYTTON BULWER. 


Loves not thy soul, when sated-with the crowd, 
And all the trifles of the great and proud, 
Loves not thy soul its wearied pow’rs to bless 
With the rich charm of pensive loneliness? 

To turn thine eye in memory’s fond survey, 

To scenes and pleasures‘ faded long away, 

Till they fall on thee, like Spring’s grateful gain, 
And, in idea, thou liv’st them o’er agein? 
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Or if bright Hope extends her magic wand 

To the dark future’s cloud-encircled land, 

Dost thou not feel a secret wish to view 

Th’ entangled vale thon hast to wander through? 
While Fancy loves to deck the scene with flow'rs, 


Gather’d from Glory’s fields, er Pleasure’s roseate bow’rs! 


Until, perchance, some peasant’s laughter’s roll, 
Breaks the witd spell that holds thy melting soul? 


Yes! thou hast felt it at that grateful hour, 
When eve excites the Muse’s heav’nly pow’r, 
When all is calm! when nothing rade is near, 
To bound the pensive eye, or wound the ear, 
When Zephyr waken’d by paternal Spring, 
‘Ripples his waters with his roseate wing, 
And, like a lover, woos them with a sigh, 
Sweet, but soon over, -as he wanders by!* 


A TRANSLATION OF ODE 24, BOOK I. OF HORACE. 


Wuy set to sorrow bounds? or check the tear? 
Or modestly bewail a friend so dear? 
Oh! lov'd Melpomene! whose liquid strains, 
With native beauty flow from godlike veins, 
Attune the harp in pensive melody, 
And twine death’s chaplets moursfully, 


Has then the cold and stealing sleep of death, 

For ever closed the eye, and caught the breath, 

Of him, whose blameless virtue and firm ‘truth, 

(Sister of Justice), and untainted worth, 
Render his equal hard, indeed, to find, 
Spotless in faith, exalted in his mind, 


‘Mffectionate, alas! why, Maro, seek 
Qoinctilias from the Gods, and Acheron’s dark keep, 
Since if more sweetly you could strike the lyre, 
Than Thracian Orpheus, and with living fire 
Modulate the deep-echoing chord, 
In vain you ask a just reward— 


* The above were written before the author had attained the age of fifteen. 


‘The nine of this aathor’is probably anknown ‘to several of oor readers; 


bat 


we-trast-this.specimen of his ialeats will lead.-many to seek a farther -ac- 


quaintance with them. 
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The fervid blood will never more retarn 
To the pale, livid, shadowy cheek, and burn 
With life’s returning animated glow, 
When once with awful verge, to darksome woe 
Stern Mercury has driven to their posts, 
‘The sullen spectres, and the squallid ghosts. 


‘Thus Fate immutable regards not man,— 


Patience will temper what we cannot scan. 
R. B—p. 
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Marriages. 


H. D. Lowndes, Esq. of Red-Lion Square, to Miss 8. Lowe, of Moutague- 
street. J. H. D’Arcey Hutton, of Aldburgh-Hall, Yorkshire, to Miss H. Ag, 
gas, of Earsham, Norfolk. Mr. J. Richardson, of Greenwich, to Miss E. B. 
Sims, of Blackheath. R. Jecomb, Esq. of John-street, to Miss C. Wright, 
eldest daughter of G. Elwall, Esq. of Aldermanbury. 8. Painter, Esq. of 
Richmond, to Miss Mary, youngest daughter of the late Richard Penn, of 
Pennsylvania. At Darking, Col. Bromhead, of the 77th Regiment of Foot, 
to Miss M, Barclay, of Bury Hill. At Maiy-le-bone church, Lieat. Colonel 
Lewis, eldest son of Charles Lewis, Esq. of St. Pierre, Monmothshire, to Miss 
Caroline Jane, third daughter of the late Dyot Bucknall, Esq. of Hampton- 
Court. 


Beaths. 

At Barnfield, Miss Short. F. Markett, Esq. of Meopham-Court Lodge, Kent. 
Capt. W. Hadden, of the6th Regiment of Dragoons. Mrs. J. Kendall, of Bath. 
Mrs. Binckes, of Stratford, Essex. At Guildford, Mrs. James, aged 58. In 
Gower-street, Carew Elers, Esq. At Dover, Frances, the wife of Capt. Ste- 
phen Prendergast. At Brompton, Miss M. E. Rachael, eldest daughter of the 
late J. Falconer, of Bombay. In New King-street, Bath, aged 81, Anabella, 
relict of T. Edwards, Esq. of Pentypool. At Coybreend, Glamorganshire, 
David Philips, aged 102, 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of Miss A. M. Porter,—of 
Mrs, G.—of N.—A Love Song,—of Genevieve,—of D. W.—Sonnet, by R. H. 
—Loch Lomond Castle-—Lines, by J. B.—The Old Castle of Thornbausen,— 
The Suspicious Lovers,—Amanda,—Stanzas, by L. C.—Confessions of Bratas, 
—Charade, by D.—Query, by Octavius,—* Gosport,—Lines by X,—On a Rose, 
by M. 

‘We are always much pleased with the communications of N. and hope to be 
favored with them whenever it is convenient to him. 


‘The request of Amaryllis is under consideration. 
We are sorry to say, it is not in our power to give a decisive answer to D. 


Maria Melfort in our next. We have to apologise to our much-esteemed 
Correspondent for our former omission. 


Fab Aug* 1,132, by Dean & Minday, Threadneniie Stree 
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AUGUST, 1821. 


MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER. 


N justice to female talent aud intrinsic worth of character, 
I we present our readers this month with a correct like- 
ness of a lady, eminent both for literary endowments and 
individual merit. 

Elizabeth Carter was born at Deal, im Kent, on the 16th 
of December, 1717; and very early seemed determined to 
devote herself to study, and to leading a single life. When 
she was about ten years of age, she had the misfortune to 
lose her mother, who died of a decline. Her father was the 
Rev. Nicolas Carter, D. D. rector of Woodchurch and of Ham, 
in Kent. 

The infancy and early youth of Mrs. Carter did not appear 
to give any promise of those attainments she afterwards ac- 
quired; for nature seemed to forbid ber eager desire of be- 
coming a scholar, and she learned the rudiments of know- 
ledge with extreme pain and difficulty. This laid the foun- 
dation for those severe headaches, from which she could 
scarcely ever be said to be entirely free, and which brought 
on her the habit of taking snuff. Her thirst after knowledge 
was, however, at length orowned with success; but she never 
neglected feminine accomplishments. It is a pity that fe- 
males capnot oftener unite erudition with the elegancies of 
life, and the practice of that domestic qualification which is 

VOL. XIV.—8. I. G 
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entitled good housewifery. Mrs. Carter was one of those 
rare exceptions to a rule which is become almost general. 
She spoke the French language as fluently as her own, was 
an excellent needlewoman, and played on the spinnet, an in- 
strument in her youth fashionable; but her skill on the 
German-flute we cannot regard as an excellence in a fe- 
male. Early in life, she cultivated her taste for poetry, and 
in the year 1738, before she was twenty-one, she published a 
small collection of poems. 

Her progress in learning caused her to be much noticed 
by the first families in Kent, among whom was the Hon. 
Mrs. Rooke, daughter-in-law to Admiral Sir George Rooke. 
Miss Carter passed a winter with this lady at her house in 
London, where she was introduced to many persons of dis- 
tinction. 

She studied the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages, but 
was particylarly partial to the former. Dr. Johnson used to 
say, be thought he understood Greek better than any one, 
except it was Mrs. Carter. Very late in life she began to 
learn the Portuguese language; and last of all, she taught 
herself Arabic, and could read it with the assistance of a 
dictionary. 

But among these various studies, there was one she never 
neglected; which was that of religion. Her acquaintance 
with the Bible was as complete as her belief in it was sin- 
cere, and she never failed to read it every day. Her piety 
was never varying, and though fervent, it was not enthusiastic, 
She had an aversion to all controversial divinity; and she ad- 
vised her friends never to read books adverse to the Scrip- 
tures as they might strike the mind and unsettle the faith. 
Her piety began early, and continued to the close of her life; 
when young, she gave the portrait in herself of the trae 
Christian ; for she was not only lively, but gay; while her cheer- 
fal and innocent playfulness of mind never forsook her to 
the last. It was said by those who had known her long, 
that, when a girl, she was a perfect romp, and that dancing was 
her favorite amasement; while she would, at times, perform 
in private theatricals. 

“She was a very early riser; and in her advanced age, 
always up between six and seven o’clock. With her numerous 
accomplishments, aided by some share of beauty, it is not 
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surprising that Miss Carter should have received several of- 
fers of marriage; some of which were very advantageous. 
Her father wished her to marry, but she preferred a single 
life. Nevertheless, there was a gentleman on whom she 
was willing to bestow her heart and hand; but discovering 
in him a licentious turn of mind, she civilly rejected his 
suit, and to this disappointment may be attributed, in a great 
measure, her resolution to remain unmarried; for it is not 
likely that such a mind would love lightly, or easily transfer 
the affections she had once bestowed. 

Mrs. Carter’s figure was not good, but her complexion was 
fair, and her countenance expressive, with beautiful hair, our! 
ing naturally, and soft as silk. 

As years wore away, the hand of death deprived Mrs. Car- 
ter of many of her old friends; but new ones, in a degree, 
supplied their place. Those who were younger than herself, 
while they revered her as a parent, loved her as a sister. 
Their friendship accompanied her to the tomb, and softened 
the langor of declining strength by the most delivate and 
kind attentions. Her own sun, however, was now fast set- 
ting, but without a cloud; she was blest with valuable friends 
and an easy income, both acquired by her own merit, and 
she was thankful for the mercies she enjoyed. 

About nine years before her decease, she was seized with 
erisipelas, and thinking herself in a dangerous state, 
she began to prepare for the awful change. ‘Though her 
strength failed, her spirits never flagged. It pleased God, 
however, to restore her; but her recovery was slow and 
incomplete, though her health became tolerably good, and 
she was able, in a great measure, to enjoy again the society 
of her friends. About four years after, her constitution was 
entirely broken up; and she was subject to frequent and 
alarming faintings: she would sleep, or rather dose, for se- 
veral hours in the day, and for the last year or two seldom 
sat up later than eight o’clock. During the whole summer 
of 1805, she was in a very low and declining state, evidently 
growing weaker, and falling away, though her appetite was 
tolerably good. As the time drew uear, when she usually 
took her annual journey to Clarges-street, she appeared to 
gain strength. On the 16th of December, ber birth-day, she 
was able to dine with her nephew, which was the last time 
she went out in Deal. 
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entitled good housewifery. Mrs. Carter was one of those 
rare exceptions to a rule which is become almost general. 
She spoke the French language as fluently as ber own, was 
an excellent needlewoman, and played on the spinnet, an in- 
strument in her youth fashionable; but her skill on the 
German-flute we cannot regard as an excellence in a fe- 
male. Early in life, she cultivated her taste for poetry, and 
in the year 1738, before she was twenty-one, she published a 
small collection of poems. 

Her progress in learning caused her to be much noticed 
by the first families in Kent, among whom was the Hon. 
Mrs. Rooke, daughter-in-law to Admiral Sir George Rooke. 
Miss Carter passed a winter with this lady at her house in 
London, where she was introduced to many persons of dis- 
tinction. 

She studied the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages, but 
was particularly partial to the former. Dr. Johnson used to 
say, he thought he understood Greek better than any one, 
except it was Mrs. Carter. Very late in life she began to 
learn the Portuguese language; and last of all, she taugbt 
herself Arabic, and could read it with the assistance of a 
dictionary. 

But among these various studies, there was one she never 
neglected; which was that of religion. Her acquaintance 
with the Bible was as complete as her belief in it was sin- 
cere, and she never failed to read it every day. Her piety 
was nover varying, and though fervent, it was not enthusiastic. 
She had an aversion to all controversial divinity; and she ad- 
vised her friends never to read books adverse to the Scrip- 
tures as they might strike the mind and unsettle the faith. 
Her piety began early, and continued to the close of her life; 
when young, she gave the portrait in herself of the true 
Christian ; for she was not only lively, but gay; while ber checr- 
fal and innocent playfulness of mind never forsook her to 
the last. It was said by those who had known her long, 
that, when a girl, she was a perfect romp, and that dancing was 
her favorite amasement; while she would, at times, perform 
in private theatricals. 

“She was a very early riser; and in her advanced age, 
always up between six and seven o’clock. With her numerous 
accomplishments, aided by some share of beauty, it is not 
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surprising that Miss Carter should have received several of- 
fers of marriage; some of which were very advantageous. 
Her father wished ber to marry, but she preferred a single 
life. Nevertheless, there was a gentleman on whom she 
was willing to bestow her heart and hand; but discovering 
in him a licentious turn of mind, she civilly rejected hie 
suit, and to this disappointment may be attributed, in a great 
measure, her resolution to remain unmarried; for it is not 
likely that such a mind would love lightly, or easily transfer 
the affections she had once bestowed. 

Mrs. Carter’s figure was not good, but her complexion was 
fair, and her countenance expressive, with beautiful hair, ourl- 
ing naturally, and soft as silk. 

As years wore away, the hand of death deprived Mrs. Car- 
ter of many of her old friends; but new ones, in a degree, 
supplied their place, Those who were younger than herself, 
while they revered her as a parent, loved her as a sister. 
Their friendship accompanied her to the tomb, and softened. 
the langor of declining strength by the most delicate and 
kind attentions. Her own sun, however, was now fast set- 
ting, but without a cloud; she was blest with valuable friends 
and an easy income, both acquired by her own merit, and 
she was thankful for the mercies she enjoyed. : 

About nine years before her decease, she was seized with 
erisipelas, and thinking herself in a dangerous state, 
she began to prepare for the awful change. Though her 
strength failed, her spirits never flagged. It pleased God, 
however, to restore her; but her recovery was slow and 
incomplete, though her health became tolerably good, and 
she was able, in a great measure, to enjoy again the society 
of her friends. About four years after, her constitution was 
entirely broken up; and sbe was subject to frequent and 
alarming faintings: she would sleep, or rather dose, for se- 
veral hours in the day, and for the last year or two seldom 
sat up later than eight o’clock. During the whole summer 
of 1805, she was in a very low and declining state, evideutly 
growing weaker, and falling away, though her appetite was 
tolerably good. As the time drew uear, when she usually 
took her annual journey to Clarges-street, she appeared to 
gain strength. On the 16th of December, ber birth-day, she 
was able to dine with her nephew, which was the last tine 
she went out in Deal. 
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Before she was about to set off for London, ‘she desired to 
have her will read to her; and gave directions concerning 
her faneral, and the money to be expended on it, which 
she begged might be as moderate as decency would permit. 
On the 23d of December, she left Deal for the last time, 
‘and on the following day arrived in Clarges-street. In the 
middle of January, 1806, she was entirely confined to her 
own apartments, and in a few days afterwards to her bed. 
Her senses remained till within a few hours of her decease; 
but she was so weak that she could scarcely speak; and 
she expired without a groan or a struggle about three o’clock 
in the morning of the 19th of February, 1806, 

To sum up the character of this admirable woman, we 
may say, that, with all her great attaintments, piety was 
ever her leading principle. She admired and warmly felt 
the beauties of works of genius and fancy, but in her esti- 
mation, the “ one thing needful,” her duty to God and man, 
superseded all the rest. She was sparing to herself, but 
bountiful to others. Her dress was always plain and neat, 
put delicately clean, cold water was her only cosmetic, 
and a little lavender-water, her only perfume. 

In the prime of her life, and in the full vigour of all her fa- 
culties, she travelled on the continent, where, on such a mind 
as her’s, the monuments of art and genius made a deep and 
lasting impression, and in her letters to her friends this has 
been amply delineated. 

It was after the publication of her Epictetus that Mrs. 
Carter became easy in her circumstances, and no longer 
dependant on her father, though she still resided with him 
whenever he was at Deal; from this time, she was enabled to 

_ live several months in London every year, and always in the 

same lodgings. Her visits to Lambeth Palace were very 
frequent, and she was indeed almost a constant inmate 
with the family of Archbishop Secker, till the death of that 
excellent prelate, in whom she lost a sincere friend. 

We cannot close this memoir better than by citing the 
eulogium on Mrs, Carter by one of her relatives, who knew 
her well, and who fulfilled the pious office of closing her eyes, 
that “in judgment she was excelled by few; in goodness of 
heart, warmth of affection to her family and friends, and 
piety, constant and unfeigned, perhaps, by none.” 
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MARRIAGE; « 
A TALE, 


erecces 


“ So speeds away 
Life, and its shadows.” Bowuss. 


In an instant, Sir William, almost as pale and as agitated 
as her whom he was approaching, was in the room, He had 
been considering within himself in what manner he should 
‘address her; but Lady Isabella summoned him to the inter- 
view before he had been able to come to any determina- 
tion. Reflection, however, was unnecessary ; for no sooner was 
his step heard, than, with an extraordinary effort of strength, 
Lady Desmond started from the sofa, and precipitated her- 
self at his feet. ‘“‘ Desmond!” she cried, in a tone of which 
no description can convey an adequate idea, “ forgive me! 
oh! save me from despair!’’ The manner, the voice, were 
more than he was able to withstand. ‘‘ Not so, Georgiana, 
net so,” he rapidly articulated; “here, here is your place;” 
and raising her up, he clasped her to her bosom, ‘“ Now, 
gracious Heaven!” he continued, “end our sufferings, and 
receive us both.” ‘Lost in the agitation of his own feelings, 
be was at first unaware that the being he so convulsively 
strained to his heart was insensible to his caresses, but per- 
veiving her situation, he, in the utmost alarm, disengaged 
-himself frem her, and extended her on the sofa. The shock 
had been too much for her exhausted frame, and she lay 
for a considerable time'in adeathlike swoon. Sir William hung 
‘over her with distracted fondness, addressing her with every 
endearing epithet that his tenderness suggested, while as he 
marked the attenuation of her once matchless form, and the 
frightful ravages that disease had made on her whole ap- 
pearance, anable to express the anguish that wrung his hea;t, 
he wept in agony. For some minutes the usual réstora- 
-tiyes were applied in vain, and ho’ began to fear the vital 
spark was flown for ever. At length, slowly lifting her eyes, 
she regarded Lady Isabella with a fixed look, but seemed 
to be insensible of what .had recently passed; having re- 

as 
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flected, however, a few moments, she said, “Isabella! some- 
thing has strangely confused me. Have I, or have I not, 
seen Desmond? I thought he had received for once his pe- 
nitent to his bosom. Oh! was it then,” she added, in a 
voice of unutterable anguish, “was it, as it has often been 
before, only a dream?” “For once, and for ever!” ex- 
claimed Sir William, coming forward, for on her return to 
sense he had retired a few paces behind the sofa, and sink- 
ing on his knees beside her, he encircled her in his arms. He 
could add no more, but mingling his tears with her’s, they 
both remained for some minutes in the indulgence of their 
‘mutual sorrow. f 

When Lady Desmond was again able to speak, she re- 
newed, in the most pathetic terms, her prayers for his for- 
giveness, which Sir William, in the tenderest manner, as- 
sured her of, at the same time entreating her to mention a 
subject so distressing to each no more. “But you must 
leave me?” fearfully asked her ladysbip. “ Neyer!” returned 
Sir William; “if my presence is any consolation to you, I 
will not leave you till ”” The unfinished sentence died 
on his lips, and he passed his hands over his:eyes to con- 
ceal the emotion that suffused them. “Till,” she replied, with 
an angelic smile, and raising, for the first time, her eyes to 
his, which, attracted by her voice, were again fixed upon 
‘her emaciated, but lovely countenance, “till the scene of 
‘my. guilt and. misery is past, and, purified from earthly 
stains, my spirit may seek a happier region, and wait the 
restoration of my Desmond.” “Oh! Georgiana!” he ex- 
claimed, “I thought my regret admitted not of any aug- 
mentation, and that I had subdued the bitterness of re- 
‘sentment against the destroyer of us both; but I have de- 
ceived myself. Every word you utter affords me fresh cause 
‘to mourn the loss I have’ sustained, and indignation again 
swells my bosom with renewed violence against him who 
could rob me of such a treasure.” “Suppress your emo- 
tion,” cried Lady Desmond, “I deserve them not. I-be- 
lieve, indeed, I was not deliberately base, but, alas! my 
heart harbored passions which my vanity and want of prip- 
ciple yendered vulnerable to the first temptation, and, as 
such, I was never truly worthy of your affection, You loved 
me for that I was not; you now, perhaps, esteem me for that 
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which penitence, and a thorough knowledge of myself alone 
have made me.” ‘Say not so, “ interrupted Sir William ; 
few women could possess greater virtues than you ever did.” 
** But great virtues, my Desmond,” meekly returned her la- 
dyship, ‘are no equivalent for great vices, nur cau even a 
life of remorse like mine, cancel a crime whose nature is 
so abhorrent, and so little excasable. My sufferings have 
been, indeed, severe, but they have been merited ; and when 
T reflect on what I might have been, I bless the power that 
left me not to wander in‘the paths of triamphant vice. Look 
not, therefore on the past, nor distress yourself with useless 
comparisons; but when I am no more, remember, that every 
feeling of present comfort, and every ray of future hope, 
that. ever assuaged my distress, was owing to your own 
merciful consideration, and let the thought restore that peace 
to your bosom to which it has so long been a stranger.” 
Sir William attempted no reply, but taking his station by 
her side, he endeavored by every little art to divert her at- 
tention from herself, and to soothe the recent agitation she 
had endared. 

The tender assiduities of Sir William, with the compa- 
rative happiness she now enjoyed, joined to the favorable 
state of the weather, seemed to arrest the progress of death, 
and she lingered till the beginning of May. The season 
-was remarkably beautiful, and resting in her favorite sita- 
ation near the window, with her hand clasped in Sir Wil- 
liam’s, she was watching the rays of the departing sun 
gilding. the young leaves of the trees, as it was sinkin; 
‘behind the horizon. ‘How lovely is this sight! she 
exclaimed. ‘Desmond, will: you not agree with me, 
that the sun at his setting is more beautiful than at his 
rising?” Sir William returned the pressure of her hand, 
but remained silent, for he saw an allusion which could not 
fail to distress him, ‘For my own part,” she continued, 
“TI have beheld his first appearance with ‘admiration, but his 
departure with fondness. Hope ushers in the dawn, and daz- 
sling, in his splendour, he mounts the morning sky; all hail 
his glad approach, and offer incense to-his rays. Clouds, 
however, dim his meridian glory, and with desponding eye 
we watch his watery beams; but evening comes, his weary 
course is run, and sweeter in his smiles, and glowing with 
his own reflected beams, he sinks to rest, and rises brighter 
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to another clime!”’ Lady Isabella glanced a look of power- 
fal meaning to Sir William, who turned with glistening eyes 
to the gentle sufferer; but he involuntarily started apon per- 
ceiving a slight convulsive motion pass over her mouth. 
Understanding at once his look, “Is then my hour arrived?” 
she cried; “Isabella! Desmond! do not regret it, nor mourn 
for me as beings without hope.” They both knelt beside 
her, and taking a hand of each, she pressed them fondly to 
her bosom, while she faintly continued, “I die happy; yes, 
my husband! for so once more I now address you, death 
is my best friend. If I had lived, I could not have been 
your’s; but now your tenderness supports me, and makes 
my closing hour more blessed than the longest life could 
have done. Ah! Desmond, vice may have its charms, bat 
they are fleeting; virtue may have its sufferings, but they 
are light when balanced in the scale of eternal reward, and 
one moment like this, repays a load of sorrow.” Her re- 
spiration now became more difficult, and a sécond convul- 
sive spasm. slightly agitated her frame. ‘¢ Lay me on your 
bosom,” she still more faintly articulated; her wishes were 
instantly obeyed; she looked up with a smile of delight— 
it was her last effort,—and Sir William caught the gentle 
sigh that ended a life, which but for the indulgence of one 
criminal passion might have been replete with happiness to 
herself, and inestimable to hia who now remained a heart- 
broken mourner over all that bad rendered his own exist- 
ence desirable. ; 
We must, however, draw a veil upon the distress of Sir 
William, which though too poignant to admit of human con- 
solation, was unembittered by any feeling of self-reproach, 
and therefore more tolerable than that which now tore the 
breast of the weak and guilty De Courcy. The Ictter which 
he held in his hand awoke, as it deserved, the bitter- 
ness of remorse, and he was obliged to attempt a second 
perusal before he was thoroughly acquainted with its contents, 
“When these lines,” said the once lovely writer, ‘shall 
reach your eye, the hand that traced them will moulder 
in the tomb, Yes, De Courcy! 1 now address you from 
the brink of that grave to which sorrow and unceasing con- 
trition have consigned me. Yet think not in, thus address- 
ing you, I seek to revive an image in your mind which 
ought never to have found a place there, or to reproach 
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you for that ruin, which the secret voice of conscience bids 
me ascribe to myself. Far different are my motives. That 
I loved you, forms no excuse for my crime; that your re- 
membrance has not ceased to agitate me, is, I trust, no 
augmentation of it. Still sensibly interested, therefore, in 
that which most nearly affects you—your future peace, and 
knowing too well the share I have had in seducing you 
from the path of honor, I am resolved to dedicate these 
few moments of strength in endeavoring to arouse in you 
those feelings which have long actuated myself. To my 
former guilty infatuation, I look back, indeed, with scarcely 
less remorse than amazement; health, society, and employ- 
ment insensibly allay the keenest pangs, and by presenting 
distracted or confused images, induce us to palliate offences, 
and to forget their enormity; but in solitude, sickness and 
attendant inertion, the mind is thrown back upon itself, the 
glare of artificial circumstances is destroyed, and every ob- 
jectis beheld as it really is. Ido not suspect that you are a 
stranger to remorse, but not till the approach of that hour 
which now draws on apace with me, will you truly feel the 
misery of sin, or the severity of its sting. Temptation may 
again assail you, and every former sensation of regret be for- 
gotten in the pursuit of a new gratification. Listen then to 
me, De Courcy, and remember these are the words of one 
who cannot now mislead you. Divine retribution is no fa- 
ble, nor can a life of enjoyment counterbalance one mo- 
ment of fear that attends its conviction. Fly then from the 
wiles of passion and the entanglements of vice! oh! spare 
yourself the pang whose bitterness is yet unknown,—ob! 
spare another such sufferings as mine! Degraded in the 
estimation of my fellow-beings, and lost to my own, both 
hours and seasons to me are alike. Cut off from every joy 
that is dear to the female heart, I can look back on the 
past only to encrease the misery of the present—forlorn and 
unconnected, no duteous hand smoothes my uneasy pillow, 
no faithful bosom supports my weary head—nor child nor 
husband live for me! Unblessed I sink to rest, unnoticed 
I awake; silence, the same sad silence, remains for ever 
unbroken! In life, I am unvalued; in death, I shall be an- 
regretted; compassion may draw a veil over my guilt, but 
Jeapect will not- hallow my memory. Think then on me, 
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when every other consideration fails; think that from the 
tomb the wretched Georgiana calls—‘ Return, De Courcy, 
to. your duty; return to the blessings of a virtaous wife, 
and let no second victim learn through you the agonies of 
a discarded one.” He could proceed no farther. “Dost thou 
indeed call upon me?” he cried; “Georgiana! thou mur- 
dered one! shall I refuse to obey thee? Oh! no, thou yet 
shalt save me from destruction.” In the agitation of the mo- 
ment, he started up, and hastily opened the door, when a 
loud Jaugh from the apartment in which Jaqueline and her 
companions were assembled, assailed his ears; this at once 
restored him to recollection; he shuddered, and anxious to 
escape from the sound, he as precipitately closed it. “‘ Wretch 
that I am!” he exclaimed, “there is no retreat. I cannot 
add crime to crime, and desert her thus; but stay with 
her, I cannot.” It was now late, and shortly after, having 
heard all the company depart, he entered the room, just 
as Jaqueline was about to retire. She made an involuntary 
motion of surprise at his sudden appearance, but immedi- 
ately exclaimed, in a tone of scorn and irony, “Is it pos- 
sible! are you, indeed, arrived at last?—this is truly gal- 
lant. There was a time, however, when De Courcy could 
not have left his—bewitching Jaqueline an hour; but I am 
glad you can find amusement so much more suited to your 
taste.” “Jaqueline,” returned De Courcy, “I am in no hu- 
mor to desire dispute or recrimination; my amusement few, 
I believe, would wish to share, for my own wretched thoughts 
alone supply it; but,” added he, hesitatingly, ‘allow me 
some moments’ conversation with you.” She appeared sur- 
ptised ; but immediately placed her candle on the table; 
finding he delayed to speak, she exclaimed, “I wait 
your commands; you seem to have forgotten your own 
request!” “Jaqueline,” said he, in an under and agitated 
tone of voice, turning from her, ‘“‘this miserable connection 
must not continue.” “The sooner it ceases, the better,” 
cried Jaqueline, haughtily. “De Courcy is no longer the 
being he was, and Jaqueline neithcr requires spirit to re- 
sent his coolness, nor charms to secure a worthier lover. 
A separation is not more desired by you than by me; for 
be assured, sir, I shall have no want of a protector.” De 
Coaroy, regarded her with a look of mingled horror and asto- 
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nishment; the color faded from his lip, his whole frame 
shook, and casting his eyes in speechless agony towards 
Heaven, he remained fixed to the spot, Misinterpreting the 
cause of his agitation, she exclaimed, with a forced laugh, 
“Doubtless, De Courcy thought no one had discernment 
but himself, or that he threw a worthless prize away; but 
all have not apathetical feelings, and La Tourville: is not less 
his equal in those attractions which first won my regard, 
than his superior in rank.” ‘ And have! this to answer for?” 
cried De Courcy, in such an accent of heartfelt woe, that 
she paused; “‘then there is no hope—the cup of iniquity was 
already full, and this has‘made it overflow. Oh! wretched, 
wretched girl! how soon an adept in guilt!” His evidently 
unfeigned distress struck to the heart of his indignant au- 
ditor, and her varying color betrayed how much she was 
affected; a deep blush overspread her countenance, and 
concealing her face, she said, in a low voice, ‘“ De Courcy, 
I am not entirely lost to feeling, or I would not make this 
confession, Of this offence you are innocent. I am not Si. 
Aube’s sister, nor has he any claims upon me, but such as 
inclination gave him.” ‘ Merciful Heaven!” ejaculated he, 
“TI thank thee! base then as [ am, another’s destraction 
is not added to my guilt.” He hid his face in his bands, 
while Jaqueline continued, “St. Aube was a professed gam- 
bler, and fled to N—, to escape the vengeance of a family, 
for being the cause of the ruin, and afterwards the death, 
of one of its members. You were personally known to him, 
from having seen you in similar society in London, and 
he resolved upon getting you into his power. I own, De 
Coercy, I admired you as much as I detested St. Aube, 
from whom [ had long wished to escape, for his love was 
at all times mercenary; but he is as revengeful, as he is 
mean and base, and I feared his vengeance.” ‘‘ Jaqueline,” 
said De Courcy, when she had concluded “in turn for the 
relief you have afforded me, suffer me at least to be your 
friend—allow me to restore you to your connexions— 
return to the paths of virtue, and give me the satisfaction 
of knowing, that I have made the best reparation in my 
power for the guilty share I still have had in your miscon- 
duct.” “That cannot be,” cried she, hastily, ‘I neither have, 
nor wishto have, connexion nor friend; my determination has 
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been made up some time, and I shall act accordingly.” 
It was in vain that he used every argument to persuade her 
to agree to his proposal, and finding her obstinately bent 
upon following her own plans, he. was reluctantly compelled 
to abandon the point. He, therefore, made what few arrange- 
ments were necessary for his journey, and with the first dawn 
of morning left Paris. 


(To be continued.) 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 


In choosing a partner for life, we should best consult 
our happiness by making the heart the first consideration, 
mind the second, and person or fortune the last. : 

Our passions, our feelings, and even our thoughts, are 
much more in our power than most people are willing to 
allow. 

There are not many tasks more ungratifying than to be 
compelled to inflict a disagreeable surprise. 

It is said, that all fools are obstinate, but all obstinate 
persons are not fools. 

It is more frequently found, that a good father has bad 
children, than that a wicked man is the parent of a vir- 
tuous offspring. 

The utter helplessness of sickness is more intolerable to 
an independent spirit than the endurance of actual pain. 

It is better to set a bad dinner before. a gross appetite 
than to cafry a-bad appetite to a good dinner. 

‘A lady, who declared that she wished for. wealth in pre- 
ference to wit or beauty, being reproved for the sordidness 
of her disposition, vindicated her choice by replying, ‘‘ The 
two latter could only obtain me admirers, whereas with the 
former I might purchase a friend.”. ’ A.R.A 
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MARIAN MELFORT; 


A TALE FOR SPINSTRERS. 


To Lavy Emmerine Howarp. 
Mapam, 


Iuraessep with the most grateful sense of your kindness 
I venture to solicit one more favor to these for which ¥ a 
already your debtor; favors, which, though unfortunately fo: 
me, withheld by antoward cireumstances till! too late to an- 
swer the benevolent purpose of your heart in its fall ex- 
tent, may, nevertheless, prove most essentially serviceable 
to those whose well-doing is far dearer to me than my 
own. It is for their advantage that I have imposed on my- 
self the painful task of recapitulating sorrows and vicissi- 
tades which have really fallen to the lot of one individual, 
and should my sad: example prove a salutary warning to 
‘their inexperienced youth, I shall have less cause to regret 
that it is the only legacy I have to bequeath them. To 
-yeu, madam, I consign the eventful history of my life, con- 
jaring yeu, by the friendship of our early years, to place it 
in the hands of my daughters, as soon as you find their 
understandings sufficiently matured to reat it with profit to 
thomeelves, and with feelings of tender eommiscration for a 
parent who erred witheet criminality, and who suffered with- 
owt mermuring. ; M. M. 


MEMOIR*. 


. I bope aad trust it willbe admitted as some pallietion of 
my juvenile indisesetiona, that I never. had the Yenefit of 
amadornal cave or. advice, my mother dying before I bed 
attained: my -seventh: year, when I was lef wnder the pro~ 
tection of a father, foad. and: indulgent, indeed, bat «till in 
the prime of life, and.enjoying, with sest, all the gaicties 
which affluence could commaad, .and pemensed of saficient 
ae ieee een tet 
- # It may net be-unnecessury to.state thet: Maviaw Medgrt is re 
fictitious heroines her inteseating nareative jo founded eu frets, and 
with very kt#le variation, suchas are here detailed. 
VOL, XIV.—S. I. i 
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personal attractions to be welcomed in every female circle 
with encouraging smiles. Whether it was owing to his re- 
spect for the memory of my mother, or in consequence of 
the circumspection which his mature years justified, I can- 
not pretend to say, but he certainly expressed no intention 
of making a second choice, and as propriety would not ad- 
mit of his taking a governess into the house to superintend 
my education, I was, much against his inclination, placed 
in a seminary, of which he had heard from his fashionable 
friends a most favorable account, where, by his orders, I 
was instructed in every, accomplishment now considered so 
indispensibly necessary for females to acquire, whatever may 
be their rank or prospects in society. The establishment 
of Mrs. B. consisted of fifteen young ladies, and was.con- 
ducted on the most expensive plan; and as the regulation of 
my dress was left entirely to her, you cannot wonder that 
the daughter of a merchant made an appearance equal to 
yourself, and at your inexperienced age, gave me a degree 
of consequence in your eyes which laid the foundation of a 
friendship, which, { trust, acquired strength by a more in- 
timate knowledge of a disposition enthusiastically attached 
by condescending kindness, and capable of admitting, with- 
out envy, the claims of superior excellence, even in those 
branches of education which I was myself most emulous of 
attaining to perfection. d 

It was, however, of great advantage to me to be singled 
out by you as your partner in the dance, or to play a second 
with you in a duet, as it made me more assiduoys, and 
caused me to attain a degree of perfection in those accom- 
plishments, which I might otherwise have been too indobent 
to have acquired. _My father, who visited me frequently, 
was lavish of his praises and presents, and. I.may now look 
back upon the five years I passed at Mrs. B.'s as the hap 
piest period of my life, though. I then considered it: as merely 
® preparation for future enjoyment, when emancipated from 
the restraints of school. and the labor: of . mental exertion; 
so little do we know of our futyre destiny, and so frequently 
do we mar our own felieity by-.being- permitted to follow 
the dictates of our own inclinations. Among the few amus- 
ing talents I possessed, I. need-not remind you of that :which 
has since been to me.a source of ‘equal . pride. and humili- 
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ation. In all our theatrical. exhibitions, I was allowed to 
take a prominent character, a distinction which I have since 
had: but too much. occasion to lament, as it fostered that 
vanity which led me to neglect the acquisition of attain- 
ments more essentially useful in domestic life. Feeling as 
I at present do, I cannot sufficiently deprecate the prac- 
tice now too general in fashionable schools of ‘encourag- 
ing dramatic . representations, or the silly pride of parents, 
who take pleasure in seeing their children thus encouraged 
to make themselves conspicuous, whose abilities, if tolera- 
ble, are usually overrated, and whose attempts, if below me- 
diocrity, expose them only to ridicule. 

One day, soon after I ‘had attained my thirteenth year, 
my father who had of late visited me less frequently, was 
announced; I hastened to the parlor to embrace him, and 
‘was: greatly ‘surprised at finding him accompanied by.a lady 
to whom I was a total stranger. He pressed me. tenderly 
in his arms for a moment, then taking me by the hand, 
led me towards the unknown visitor. ‘‘ Marian,” said he, 
“pay your respects to this lady, whom I now introduce to 
yon as Mrs, Crawford; I did not think proper to apprize 
you of my. marriage, lest you should suffer yourself to im- 
bibe:.the too-common ‘prejudice against a mother-in-law. I 
am persuaded that from her you will experience maternal 
affection, and, I trust, on your side, to perceive that regard 
for your father will induce you to behave towards her with 
the duty of an obedient and attached daughter. It is my 
intention that you: shall spend the ensuing vacation at home, 
that you may: become better acquainted with each otber.” 
Though taken thus by surprise, I -had sufficient presence of 
mind to salute my new mother with a cordiality which con- 
vinced my father, that I was wholly unprejudiced, and while 
he entered into conversation: with my governess, I had lei- 
sure to take a scrutinizing survey of Mrs. Crawford. Her 
figure was elegant, and her dress, though not shewy, set 
off her: person to advantage, and was evidently studied; her 
countenance had a cast of seriousness rather premature, as 
she did not appear more than four or five and thirty years 
of age. To.beauty she certainly. had no pretentions, yet a 
good set of teeth, expressive dark eyes, and a peculiar de- 
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gree of animation when she spoke, rendered her interesting 
even to a casnal observer. 

“You are amazingly grown since 1 saw you last, Ma- 
rian,” said my father, regarding me with evident satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘Is she not a dine girl, my dear?” he continued, ad- 
dressing his wife. She gave him a glance which I could 
not misunderstand, and replied, “If Miss Crawford’s mind 
is as well formed as her person, you will have reason to 
felicitate yourself.” ‘Oh! I can assure you, madam,” ob- 
served Mrs. B. “we consider Miss Crawford a very promising 
pupil; she is very assiduous, and has made considerable 
progress in her studies. She plays incomparably well on 
the piano and harp, though she has only learnt the latter 
during the last three months; she dances admirably, and 
ber recitations will quite astonish you, when you are in- 
ctmed to hear her; she is tolerably proficient in drawing, 
and has made considerable progress in French and Italian.” 
‘Ia that all?” enquired Mrs. Crawford, with a look which 
1 them did net understand, neither, I believe, did my go- 
vernesa, for she replied in a tone of unconcealed surprise 
and pique, “ A, madam! indeed, I should think I have 
emamerated no contemptible number of attainments. I had 
not .any instreetions from Mr. Crawford to add more.” “The — 
accomplishments you have mentioned, ma’am, are undoubt- 
edly pleasing auxiliaries when they accompany a well-in- 
formed mind and properly-regulated temper, and, I trast, 
her moral and religious duties have been as successfully at- 
tended to.” Mrs. B. colored, and, I believe, I looked ra- 
ther silly, ae it now occurred to me for the first time, that 
my edecation had been wholly superficial, dress and exhi- 
bition being the principal objects of parsuit and study in our 
establishment. My father perceiving that Mrs. B. was ra- 
ther disconcerted, said, hastily, “You will have time enoagh 
to enquire into all those things at home, my dear: Mrs. B. 
is perhaps not accustomed to these sort of interrogatories ; 
few parents now trouble themselves about any thing beyond 
the usual routine of accomplishments, lest they should ‘be 
considered old fashioned or methodists.” This was certainly 
a home stroke at Mrs. Crawford, but she appeared to take 
it with perfect good humour, and merely replied, “ True! 
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I was rather unseasonable in my enquiry; perhaps, Marian 
‘will be afraid of finding me a formal, starched moralist, who 
can see no charm in youthful graces and elegant accom- 
plishments; but I can assure her, it is not so, for ‘I still 
love a tune, though unable to dance,’ as the old song says.” 
This sprightly sally gave me fresh confidence, for I had 
indeed begun to fear that I should find a rigid monitress 
in my new parent, which apprehension was encouraged by 
the encreasing coolness which. my governess evinced when 
addressed by her. They made but a short visit, and I flew 
to you to impart the news, and. communicate without re- 
Serve the crowd of hopes and fears which agitated my mind, 
and for several ensuing nights robbed me of rest, and threw 
a depressing damp upon my hitherto buoyant spirits. 


(To be continued.) 


DIRECTIONS 
FOR WADKING-THE STREETS OF LONDON. . 
(ADDRESSED TO THE BOND-STREET PEDESTRIANS.) 


Avways walk as if there were no person in the street be- 
side yourself, Bounce along fearlessly, and knock your head 
or your shoulders against every thing you meet. 

Turn the corner of a street in a violent hurry, for then 
you have a chance to dash yourself against a chimney- 
sweeper, or a baker; or else, if such should not be in the 
‘way, you may chance to’ jostle some old lady, or push some 
one radely in-the breast. ‘Ifyou like, you can ‘shew your 
gracefal ease and. politeness in making an apology; but it 
will look ‘more like a man of high fashion to pass inso- 
_lently on, .as if nothing had happened, even if the old ey 
should be lying in. the kennel. 

If three or four of you are walking together, be sure to 
“walk. arm in arm; by which means you make a great many 
-Pgople go off the pavement, in order to make way for you; 
and if they are dirtied by a coach or cart passing, you 

HS 
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{may indalge your risible propensities by a copious exertion. 
A horse laugh clears the lungs, and promotes perspiration. 
‘Wear your cane horizontally under your arm, particularly 
if the end of it is dirty; for thereby, you may either en- 
danger the eyes of those behind you, or certainly dirty the 
‘clothes of some person who may pass you obliquely. 

If you meet with three or four acquaintances, whom you 
wish to speak to en passant, form yourselves into a circle, 
so that there may be very little room for other pedestrians, 
unless they can accommodate themselves’ with the kennel. 
There can be no danger in this practice; and it is that which 
‘makes it so general; for no one will attempt to attack four 
or five ill-looking fellows together. 

If you see a coach coming, stop at the crossing, and 
awake a run over just as the coach is up with you. If you 
should fall, the horses cannot possibly be stopped, and you 
have the best possible chance of having your legs or your 
head broken, and also have the double satisfaction of leav- 
ing an odium on the poor eoachman, and of making him 
most likely lose his place. 

If you meet a wheelbarrow, be sure to give the wall, al- 
though you have tho keanel; because wheelbarrows have a 
better right to the pavement than foot-passengers; and al- 
though it be your office to prevent such nuisances, yet you 
. know no man is ever obliged to do his duty. Sree, 


ANCIENT CEREMONIES 
FORMSRLY USED IN THE CREATION OF KNIGHTS ‘oF THE BATH. 


Tunes knights formerly took their appellation from bathing, 
whieh represents the pargation of the person bathed from 
dda, and from all kind of moral imparity. After bathing, he 
was pat into a now and olean bed, to denote a perfect com- 
posure of mind, with which a course of gloriows achicve- 
gents in the military state he bad entered, was to be-finally 

‘After be had reposed himself, robes of crimson were de- 
favored te him, by which rite and ornament he was instructed, 
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that he should be ready to expose himself, in his new mi- 
Kitary office, for the service of the Christian religion, whea- 
ever occasion required, even to the shedding his last drop of 
blood. These robes were tined and edged with white silk, 
emblematical of that immaculate honor, which, by virtue of 
his knighthood, he is bound to maintain. 

The.black stockings, with leather soles, are meant as a 
docament of hamility, reminding him of his extraction, in 
respect to his mortal part, the earth. 

His spurs denote his valour, his ardeur, and his activity 
in the pursuit of military adventares, his honor, and his 
obedience to his superior commanders. These spurs aro 
carried as honorable tropbies at the funeral of a Knight of 
the Bath. 

His white girdle, or belt, represents the virtue of chastity, 
net in opposition to marriage, but to criminal love; for he 
is bound in his quality of a knight to be the constant puar- 
dian of. female virtue. 

The lords, by the sovereign’s. appointment, as they put 
on ‘the spurs, should make the sign of the oross on each 
‘fenee of the knight. Several ancient monuments of Knights 
‘of the Bath may be seen with crosses on their knees, 

The sword is a token declaring the knight’s open de- 
fiance to vice, and of his determination to support religion, 
and ‘the duties of his calling, with vigor and constancy ;, 
particularly to defend the poor from the oppressions of the 
‘tioh, and of weak men against the attacks of outrage from 
‘the strong. 

- ‘Fhe coif, white covering, and white hat, on the head, im- 
‘port that the knight is under an obligation to perform good 
and commendable works, and to preserve a pure and unde- 
fled conseience before God, and void of reproach in his 
conduct towards man. 

' The blow on his néck was meant as a memorial to him, 
‘that he’ought not to be insensible to any real injary, in- 
“Gignity, or affront; that honor is a tender point; and those 
‘impressions are sooner felt, or ought to be longer’ retained, 
“fhan’ those whereby any Person suffers in his character, as 
‘a man of honor. - 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 


In perusing the memoirs and anecdotes selected. from the 
correspondence of the Baron de Grimm and Diderot, I met 
with a disquisition so novel and amusing, that, while I could 
not restrain a smile at its oddity, I was highly gratified at 
its ingenuity and naiveté. I have only to state the title, 
to engage the attention of your female readers. It is called 
‘The Art of the Toilet,” and is professedly imitated from 
Lord Chesterfield. And, indeed, since that nobleman has 
so accurately defined the rules of behaviour. and. manners, 
which cannot fail of rendering a. man agreeable in the eyes 
of the softer sex, it was, perhaps, but right that some friend 
-to the power of beauty should draw up. a. code of laws,.by 
which the fair might be directed how to manage their charms 
to the greatest advantage. 

Our author, in the first place, divides the ladies into » three 
distinct classes, for each of which he lays down separate 
regulations. The first class consists of those who are .of the. 
highest order of beauty, whose face and form seem calcn- 
" Jated rather to enforce than to win admiration, and whom 
awe are‘in the habit of distinguishing by the terms of “a 

-fine.woman,” “a handsome woman,” and “a commanding 
beanty.” Such we may suppose to have been a Juno, .a 
Cleopatra, an Elvira; such the heroines who could inspire 
the hearts of their lovers with all that is. great and godlike, 
who could transform men into heroes and demigods; who 
were formed not for tame, sequestered love, content, ’mid 
household cares, to prattle to an idle offspring, and wait 
the dull delight of an obscure lover’s kindness; but whose 
hearts were framed to look up with awe and homage to 
the object they adored, their cars to own no music but the 
-thrilling records of his praise,—their lips to scorn all bab- 
bling but the tales of his achigvements,—their brain to tarn 
:giddy with delight at the applauding tributes of his. coun- 
try’s gratitude,—their whole soul to love him with devotion, 
with enthusiasm,—to see no other object, to own no other 
ties, but to make him their world!” 
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The second class is composed of those who want, indeed, 
the dignity which belongs to the former, but possess in its 
stead, more touching elegance, more feminine softness. As 
the former are the sublime, these are the beautiful. In these 
their face may be deficient in majesty, bot it has a more 
winning loveliness; their form, light and aérial, seems to float 
betwixt earth and heaven: they are beings who 


“ Appear not of this world, and yet are an’t,” 


In them their weakness is their strength; their very fatlings 
constitate their charms. The soft, yet glowing lustre beam- 
ing from an eye of heaven’s own blue, seems to claim from 
man not admiration, but protection and support. Such we 
may conceive to have been a Venus, a Helen, an Eloisa. 
A being of this kind could love with a devotedness of af- 
fection equal to the other; but it would develope itself in a 
different manner. If apon her exertions depended the life 
of the man she adored, he must perish; she could not save 
him, bat she would die with him. If public applauses fol- 
lowed him into retirement, and a nation’s gratitude repaid 
his services, she would love him, if possible, with a fonder 
love; but it would not be decause he was his country’s ido?, 
but because, being such, he was still devoted to her. 

The third order of women is designated by the baron as 
“neutral faces,” that is, neither handsome nor ugly; but this 
is doing them injustice. I shall take the liberty of calimg 
them by a different name. As the first are the sublime, 
and the second the beautiful, I shall denominate the third 
class, the interesting. These derive their attraction not from 
any regularity or loveliness of features or of figure, but from 
a lively and animated countenance, bright sparkling eyes, 
and a certain air, a je me sais quoi, which pervades their 
whole person and manner. These, though they have not 
the more striking characteristics of either of the former classes, 
yet possess a charm, compounded, in some degree, of both, 
and heightened and improved by a vivacity and good tem- 
per, which is by many esteemed equal, and by some supe- 
rior, to the brightest splendor of personal beauty. The emo 
tions they excite are neither so deep, nor so lasting, but, 
perhaps, they are more equally pleasing and delightfol than 
either of the others, Their countenance, though sparkling 
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with intelligence, proclaims in a language that cannot be 
misunderstood, that they possess neither the. intensity of feel- 
ing of the first, nor the exquisite sensibility of the second 
class. But it may fairly be doubted whether these qualities 
do not, upon the whole, conduce as much to the pain as 
to the pleasure of the possessor. A deficiency in them, there- 
fore, may, perhaps, be deemed a blessing, rather than a mis- 
fortune. If they have not heroism enough to die for a lover, 
nor fondness enough to die with him, they have good sense 
enough to live with him, content to enjoy and to impart the 
rational bliss which is most likely to ensure unalloyed and 
permanent happiness. , : : 
Having divided the sex into these three classes, our au- 
thor proceeds to what he calls “The Art of the. Toilet,” or 
advice to each how to set off their charms to the best ad- 
vantage, by the aid of decoration and dress. For this par- 
pose, he compares the three orders, aptly enough, to the three 
kinds of poetry—the epic, the lyric, and the epigrammatic. 
To the first he recommends, as indispensable, an.elegant 
Simplicity of dress. A subject sufficiently distinguished in 
itself, has no occasion for extrancous ornaments; art may 
disfigure very beautiful nature—it can never embellish it. 
The mode of dress of a beauty of this class ought, therefore, 
to be entirely epic, noble, modest, and without. any mix- 
ture of glitter. She is interdicted from every sort of trim- 
mings and pompoons, and every thing that bears; any re- 
semblance to the concetti of modern literature. She must 
remember, that it is with dress as with modes of expres- 


sion, the most simple is the only one which does not in-. 


jare the sublimity of the thought; the happiest is that which 
incorporates itself with the thought, and does not permit 
itself to be discerned. We should never have the, oppor- 
tunity given us to say any thing of a handsome woman, 
but that we cannot conceive how she could possibly have 
been differently dressed. 

To the second class the baron is less severe. He would 
have these adopt in their dress the style of lyric poetry, in 
all its varieties, imitating at one time, the taste of the son- 
net, at another that of the madrigal, or rondeau. They may 
glow in all the voluptuous langour of the soul-breathing 
love-song, or assume the touching pathos of the pensive 


2 
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elegy. With so wide a field of action, so extensive an as- 
sortment of natural and artificial adornments, the variegated 
charms of this class are so powerful, that he must be either 
more or Jess than man who can resist them, if judiciously 
managed. 

The third class are instructed, that as the interest they 
excite is more properly attributable to a certain indiscrib- 
able air and manner, than to any regular beauty; the re- 
collection of this should decide the style of dress which it 
is advantageous for them to adopt. They must rest their 
powers of: pleasing on the continual interest they awaken. 
If they once suffer themselves to be unattended to, they are 
lost. To them, therefore, are abandoned all the treasures of 
the sparkling, spirited epigram. They must be light, airy, 
and ever fantastical; and if they occasionally overstep the 
bounds -of precise taste, and adopt some attendant charm, 
captivating by its singularity, we must not too rigidly ex- 
amine whether it be exactly in keeping; just as we should 
think it eynical to analyse minutely the correctness of a 
thought which formed the point of a spirited epigram. Even 
affectation herself, if cautiously consulted, will sometimes 
prove an excellent handmaid, 


* Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapp’d in a gown, for sickness, and for show.” 


Sach, Mr. Editor, is the advice which is given to the 
sex. I will not follow the baron through his succeeding 
observations, as they really are exceedingly ungallant. I 
will only hope, that your fair readers will derive some in- 
struction from the rules here laid down, even though I my- 
self should.be a sufferer from the application of them. In 
this case, I shall exclaim, with the wounded eagle, . 

“ Hard is my fate, but harder still to feel 
Mine is the feather which has wing'd the steel.” - 


I am, Sir, 
Your very hamble servant, | 


Frarter. » 
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OPINIONS OF OLD ENGLISH AUTHORS 


ON INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 
(Concluded from page 11.) 


BEAUTY. 


Beaury is as Sammer fruits, which are easy to corrupt, 
and cannot last, and for the most part it makes a disso- 
lute youth, and age a little out of countenance. Bat yet 
certainly again, if it light well, it maketh virtues shine and 
vices blush. 

Beauty is best in a body that bath rather dignity of pre- 
senee than beauty of aspect. The beautifal prove accom- 
plished, but not of great spirit, and study for the most part 
rather behaviour than virtue. 

A beaatiful face is a silent commendation. 

The best part of beauty is that which a picture cannot 
express. Lorp Bacon. 

MARRIAGE, 

As the consolation of children is great, no less, but ra- 
ther greater, ought to be that which is the occasion of chil- 
dren; that is, honorable matrimony; a leve by all laws al- 
lowed, not mutable nor encumbered with sach vain cares 
and passions as that other love, ef which there is no as- 
snrance. A match, forsooth, made for ever, and not for a 
day ; a solace provided for youth, a comfort for age, a knot 
of alliance and amity indissoluble.. 

Puttennam’s ARTE oF Pogste. 


Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions for mid- 
ie age, and eld men’s nurses; so that man may have a 
quarrel to marry when he will: but yet, he was repoted 
one of the wise men, that made answer to the question, 
“When a man should marry?” “A young man, not yet— 
an elder man, not at all.” Lorp Bacon. 

Of all the actions of a man’s life, his marriage does least 
eoncern other people; yet, of all actions of our life, ’tis most 
meddied with by other people. 

Serpew’s Taste Tax. 
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Marriage is a desperate thing: the frogs, in Esop, were 
extreme wise; they had a great mind to some water, but 
they would not leap into the well, because they could not 
get out again. IBID. 
We single out particulars, and apply God’s providence to 
them; thus when two have married, and have undone one 
another, they say, ‘It was God’s providence we should come 
together,” when God’s providence does equally concern in 
every thing. IBID. 


The greatest care ought to be had in the choice of a wife, 
and the only danger therein is beauty; by which all men 
in all ages, wise and foolish, have been betrayed. And 
though I know it vain to use reasons or arguments to dis- 
suade thee from being captivated therewith, there being few 
or none that ever resisted that witchery, yet I cannot omit 
to warn thee, as of other things which may be thy ruin 
and destruction. For the present time, it is true, that every 
man prefers his fantasy in that appetite, before all other 
worldly desires, leaving the care of honor, credit, and safety, 
ia respect thereof. But, remember, that though these affec- 
tions do not last, yet the bond of marriage dereth to the 
end of thy life. Remember, secondly, that if thow marry 
for beauty, thou bindest thyself all thy life, for that which, 
perchance, will neither last, nor please thee one year; and 
when thou hast it, it will be to thee of no price at all; 
for the degree dieth when it is attained, and the affection 
perisheth when it is satisfied, 

Sin Waiter Raveien’s ADvIcE To HIs Son. 


If it be late ere thou take a wife, thou shalt spend the 
prime and summer of thy life with harlots, destroy thy health, 
impoverish thy estate, and endanger thy life; and be sure 
of this, that how many mistresses soever thon hast, so many 
enemies thou shalt purchase to thyself; for there never was 
any such affection that ended not in hatred or disdain. * * 
* * * KHestow, therefore, thy youth so that thou mayest 
have comfort to remember it when it hath forsaken thee, 
and not sigh and grieve at the account thereof. Whilst 
thou art young, thou wilt think it will never have an end; 
but, behold, the longest day hath his evening, and that thou 
shalt enjoy it but once, that it never turns again; use it, 

VOL. XIV.—S. 1. 1 
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thavefore, as the apring-time which soon departeth, and whorein 
thou oughtest to plant and sow all provisions for a. tong 
and happy life. IBID. 


Let thy time of marriage be in thy young and strong 
years, for believe it, the young wife ever betrayed the old 
husband; and she that had thee not in thy flower, will de- 
‘spise in thy fall, and thou shalt be unto her but a capti- 
vity and sorrow. 

Thy best time will be towards thirty; for as the younger 
years. are unfit either to choose or to govern a wife and fa- 
mily, so, if thou stay long, thoa abalt hardly see the eda- 
cation of thy children, which, being left to strangers, are 
ju effect lost, and better were it to be unbora, than ill-bred, 
for thereby thy posterity eball either perish, or remain a 
ebame to thy name and family. 

Above all the rest, have a care thou dost not marry an 
ancomely woman for any respect; far comeliness in chil- 
dren, is riches, if nothing else be left them; and if thow 
have a care for thy race of horses and other beasts, valac 
‘the shape and comeliness of thy ohildren before alliances er 
riches*; have a care, therefore, of both together, for if thou 
have a fair wife and a poor one, if thine own estate be 
not great, assure thyself that love abideth not with want, 
for she is thy companion of plenty and honor. I -never yet 


knew a poor woman exceeding fair, that was not made dh- — 


hanest by one or other in the end. IBID. 


Have evermore care that thou be beloved of thy wife, 
rather than thyself besotted on her, and thou shalt judge of 
her love by these two observations. Firat, if thou perceive 
she have a care of thy estate, and exercise herself therein; 
the other, if she study to please thee, and be sweet unto 


*'Sir Walter seems to have been of the same way of ‘thinking with 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon, and of their Royal Mistress, who used to 
say, that “ a good face was a letter of recommendation.” We are, indeed, 
informed by Nauntoa, that, in’ regard to persons: she employed in 
her state affairs, Elizabeth “‘always took personage in the way of 
her eleption, excepting some of her kindred, sad some few-that had 
pandsome wits in exeoked bodies, : : 

ORS £2 that Bing Fregmeche. Regalia, 4to, 2648. 
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thee in conversation without thy instruction ; for love needs 
no teaching ner precept. 

On the other side, be not sour or stern to thy wife, for 
cruelty engendereth no other thing than hatred: let her 
have equal part of thy estate whilst thou livest, if thou find 
her sparing and honest; but what thou givest after thy death 
remember thou givest it to a stranger, and most times to 
an enemy; for he that shall marry thy wife will despise 
thee, thy memory, and thine, and shall possess the quiet 
of thy labors, the frait which thou hast planted, enjoy thy 
Tove, and spend with joy and ease what thou hast spared 
and gotten with care and travel. ‘Yet always remember, 
that thou leave not thy wife to be a shame unto thee after 
fhon art dead, but that she may live according to thy es- 
tate, especially, if thou hast few children, and them provided 
fer. But howsoever it be, or whatsoever thou findest, leave 
thy wife no more than of necessity thou must, but onty dur- 
ing her widowhood; for if she love again, let her not enjoy 
her second love in the same bed wherein she loved thee, 
nor fty to future pleasures with those feathers which death 
has pulled from thy wings; but leave thy estate to thy house 
and children in which thou fivest upon earth whilst it lasteth. 
To conclude, wives were ordained to continue the getrera- 
tion of men, not to transfer them and diminish them either 
iy continuance or ability, and, therefore, thy house and 
estate, which liveth in thy son, and not in thy wife, is to 
be preferred®. IBID. 


* The foregoing observations ought not to be considered as hav- 
ing originated in any ‘mean and selfish principle in the mind of the 
illustrious Raleigh, for they have been approved and followed by the 
wisest of mankind. His letter to his wife, after his condemnation 
to the scaffold, gives exemplary proof of his conjugal affection and 
liberality of sentiment, as may be seen in the following extract :— 

“ Dear Wife, : 

“J beseech you, fey my soul's sake, pay all peer men. Whee I 
am dead, no doubt, yeu shall be much seught unte, for the werd 
thinks I was very rich; have @ care te the fair pretences ef mem, 
fer no greater misery can befull you im this life, than te become a prey 
wato the werld, and after‘te be deapised. I speak, God knows, net 
to lesuade you from marriage, for it will be Lest for you, both im respent 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


EXTRACT 
FROM “TRAVELS IN GEORGIA, PERSIA,” &c. 
(Continued from page 41.) 


Tue grass fire is scarcely less destructive to the crops of 

grain than a little worm, peculiar to the Black-sea, is to 
the fleets of Russia. The progress of that worm is as cer- 
tain and as swift as the running grains of an hour-glass; 
it preys on the ship’s bottom, and when once it has esta- 
blished itself, nothing that has yet been discovered can stop- 
its ravages, even coppered vessels are ultimately rendered 
useless when any small opening admits the perforation of 
this subtle little creature.” 
. At New Tcherkask, the capital of the Donskoy country, 
Sir R. Porter paid his respects to the far-famed Attaman 
Platoff, of which visit he gives an interesting description. 
“‘ The palace of this celebrated chief is a noble building. A 
guard of Cossacks kept the outer gate, and others stood with 
drawn swords at the entrance door, while officers in waiting 
and attendants occupied the passages and anti-chambers, 
with every degree of form that combines a princely and mi- 
litary state. 

“¢ On being ushered as a stranger into an apartment, where 
I was met by the Attaman’s secretary, I mentioned my 
name to him, and the good gentleman’s joyful surprise was 
no unpleasant token of his chief’s welcome. I did not de- 
lay being conducted to the Attaman’s presence, and words 


of God and the world. As for me, I am no more your’s, nor you 
mine, death hath cut us asunder, and God hath divided me from 
the world, and you from me. Remember your poor child, for his 
father’s sake, who loved you in his happiest estate. I sued for my 
life, but, God knows, it was for you and your’s that I desired it; 
for know it, my dear wife, your child is the child of a true men, who 
in bis own respect, despiseth death, and his misshapen and ugly 
forms.” oN 
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cannet exprees the bospitable greeting of the kind old mam 
He embraced me, and repeatedly cosgratulated himself om 
the events, whatever they might have been, that induced 
me te change my route te that of his territory. When be 
could spare.me to proceed, he said, he would pledge bias» 
self thet I should have every facility im hia power, to bring 
me te Tiffa in safety. The poline-officer of Tcherhask being 
in the room, was ordered te provide. me suitable quartesd 
im the town, but the Attaman’s teble was to be mine; and 
he commanded an equipage to be pleced entirely at my dis 
posal. I urged that my stay must be short, but he weeld 
not hear of my leaving him, tilt I bad sheared with him the 
bonor ef a visit he was then expecting from _ Imperial 
Highness the Grand Deke Mickeek 

“ Anxious as J was to bose no time in crossing the Can. 
‘ssous, I could net withstand persuasions glowing frem a 
heart so kindly to myself and grateful. to my country. He 
expressed, in the most enthusiastic manner, his sense of the 
attentions bestowed on him by alb ranks of people dasing 
his stay in England, in\1814. He said, that, imdopendent 
of private respect for individeals, he must always cemdides 
Mmeelf fortanate, when civewmetasieca brought any Eughebe 
man into the Donskoy country, te whom ke might evince 
his gratitude, 

“I passed the remainder of the day-with my veneruble 
host, and on my. return to the oity, foamd most confortable 
quarters, to which, in my absence, my carriage, servanta, &c. 
ad been carefully transferred; all were placed under 6 
guard of bonor, which was to hold attendance durmg my 
stay at Tcherkask.” 

Sir R. Porter, having made some stay with the Patriaechial 
Attaman, and parteok of the festivities prepared for the 
Grand Duke Michael, proceeded! om his imteresting journey; 
fou which it would please us to give neamy copious extracts, 
bot must, at present, confine eurselves to the: following: 

“Phe mountains of Elborz are noted im Persia by divers 
legends, respecting a malignant race of .éemons, fabled pe 
possess their extremest ‘heights, and it was amongst the 
wildest recesses of Elbosz, that: the fiend-like sect, so famous 
e the histories of the crusades, under the: appellation of 

13 
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assassins, spread ‘themselves from those remote eastern re- 
gions to the hills of Syria. : 

“The faith of these people was a wild aberration from the 
Mahometan creed, mingling with its laws and fatalities, the 
transmigatory doctrines of the Hindoos; and in consequence, 
they believed, that their Prince, or Inman, was a successive 
incarnation of the Great Prophet, and that every behest: of 
his to good or evil, must be obeyed as implicitly as the 
word ‘of God himself. The first of this tribé, who arrogated 
these divine pretensions was Hassan Saheb, a man whose 
domineering passions, consummate subtilty, and persevering 
‘spirit of enterprise, perfectly fitted for his plan of imposture. 
He appeared about the year 1090, and by various intrigues, 
and singular mysterious deportment, as well as so invincible 
@ courage, that few dared to resist, that approached it, ‘he 
inspired the ignorant barbarians around him with .a firm be- 
lief in his mission, and an enthusiastic attachment to him- 
self. His despotic authority followed of course; once -secure © 
of his empire over these people, he secured every pass of. 
the mountains with fastnesses; and, holding himself inde- 
pendent of the surrounding states, he spread his colonies: 
over Elborg, and along the whole range of hills to beyond 
Tubreez, whence they issued forth singly, or in bands, at 
the command of their Inman, or his deputed emissaries, to 
destroy by open assault, ambuscade, or private marder, ‘all 
people or persons who were obnoxious to his avarice, or am- 
bition, Christians, Jews, or Mehometans, of Omar, or Ali, 
all were were alike the subjects of his excommunication, and 
he: sold his dagger, or rather that of his followers, to what- 
ever party were vile enough to purchase‘ the blood of their 
etiemies. There was a mystical obscurity about his person, 
and in the views of his widely-extending. government, with 
a dauntless determination of proceeding, that held. the princes 
fu that dark age in a kind of superstitious awe. Jcalous of 
his sway, and. abhorring his tenets, contemning his divine 
pretensions, yet doubting whether he did not possess some 
superhuman means of mischief, they dreaded a power which 
seemed to hang over themselves and people with constant 
threatening, though never shewing when, or where, it would 
strike. He soon acquired from these appalled sovereigns, 
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the vagae, but supreme, title of Sheik-ul-Jebal, or Lord‘ of 
the Mountains; while in the minds of the most superstitious 
people, he might well be considered one of the dreadful de- 
mons of the waste. 

“It so happened, that for more than two centuries, in 
short, from their accession to their extinction, every successor 
of the first Inman inberited the same disposition to turn the 
blind zeal of their followers to the worst purposes. A co- 
lony of these fanatics, under the leading of one of Hassan 
Saheb’s most odious representatives, settled themselves among 
the heights of Lebanon, and have been variously called Ish- 
‘maleians, Bathenians, or Assassins. That colony is the best 
known to European historians, from the horrible enormities 
which its people committed in the towns and villages of the 
Holy Land; and not less so to the persons and tives of 
some of our most gallant crusaders. It is woeful to read 
who’ were the victims of these savages; but eften much 
more horrible to turn the page, and find who were their em- 
ployers. Their universal insolence, however, at last armed 
every hand against them; and much about the same time, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, they were routed 
out of Syria and Egypt (whither they had extended them- 
selves), and from their original seats in Persia, leaving no- 
thing but their appropriate appellation of Assassins behind 
them ; no longer to be considered, what it had originally im- 
ported, the mere distinguishing name of a sect; but to havg 
severally afforded from age to age hereafter, as a peculiar 
brand of infamy on every secret, treacherous, or hired murderer. 
_ “ Hainkoo, the Mogul conqueror of Persia, and of the fa- 
mily of the famous Zingis Khan, was the prince whose vic- 
torious arms almost repaid to his new dominions the devasta- 
tions of his conquest, by the entire extirpation of the law- 
less race which had so long preyed on the vitals of the country.” 


PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE SEINE. 


This truly elegant work, which has been published in four 
parts, is now concluded, and fully justifies all the promises it 
gave at its commencement; and we do not hesitate in re- 
commending it a place on the shelves of every well arranged 
and select library, In the description of Havre de Grace, 
we find the following notice of St. Pierre. 
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“ Havre has to boast of having given birth to to the cele- 
brated J. H. Beraadine de St. Pierre, auther of the Studies 
of Nature, and the exquisite tale of Paul and Virginia — 
Qualified by his mathematical stadies for the profession of a 
military engineer, he endeavored to obtain a suitable ap- 
pointment in his native country, but without success; on 
which, he went to Russia, and offered his services to the 
Empresa Catharine, by whom they were accepted. Disgusted 
with that Princess’s conduet, in regard te the partition of 
Poland, and not being able to obtain a situation suitable to 
his wishes, he returned to France and devoted the remainder 
of his days to the cultivation of Literature; in his Studies of 
Nature, he embodied with some fanciful theories the obser 
vations ef his whole life, in language glowing with elequence, 
and fraught with sentiments of the warmest philanthropy 
aad unaffected tenderness. ‘The same quality pervades his 
Paal and Virginia; which, as we learn from the recent work 
published by Afr. Aimes, Martin, would probably never have 
been given to the world but for M. Vernet, the eminent 
marine painter. 

“St. Pierre had one evening read his tale at My. Neckar’s 
to a eompany,-amoag whom were Buffon, Thomson, and the 
Abbe Galiani, and frem the manner those distinguished writers 
Mistened to his production, St. Pierro felt conviaced that it 
was unworthy of poblication, and evem formed the idea of 
committing the manuscript to the flames. Soon afte: 
he received a visit from M. Vernet, who dissuaded bim from 
his intention; and by bis warm commendation of the per. 
formance, prevailed on him to publish it. The extraordinary 
success of the work eonfirmed the opinion of his feiend, 
iacreased the popularity, and greatly improved the finaaces 
ef the author. St. Pierre died in 1813, leaving an unfinished 
work, since published under the title of Harmonies of Nature; 
resembling in its general character his earlicr productions, 


WALTZ, Crank, London. Price 2s. 6d. 

The public will not soon forget the noise that accompanied 
the genexal introduction of the Walts iato fashionable circks 
a few years since; and may uo deubt remember the eanti- 
gatian inflicted on waltzing, by Lord Byron, who penned a 
poem entitled the Welts. An apesteapbic hymn, by Herace 
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Hornbem, Esq. a country gentleman, who married a middle- 
aged maid of honor, with whom he lived happily for several 
years, till the lady was seized with the mania for waltzing, 
which annoyed her husband excessively, and be wrote an 
ironical poem in its praise. The introduction is humorous 
enough in his address to the publisher.—“ Jadge my sur- 
prise at entering the @ountess of Waltzonway’s ball-room, 
to sec poor dear Mrs. Hornhem with her arms half round 
the loins of a very tall hussar-looking gentleman. I never 
saw with my eyes before; and his, to say the truth, more 
than half round her waist, turning round and round, to a 
see-saw, up and down sort of a tune, till it made me quite 
giddy with wondering they were not so;” and he goes on with 
so exquisite a description, that almost sets the head giddy 
to read it. 

The chief merit of this poem is its severity; several private 
copies were distributed at the time, but this is its first pub- 
lic appearance. 


WOMAN IN INDIA; with notes, by Joun Lawson, Mis- 
sionary of Calcutta, London. 8vo. 


* Wnuite our Lake, Local, and Metropolitan Poets, gratify 
themselves by amatory lines, or fictious narrations of Elfin 
Queens, Mr. L. with a devotional spirit, tunes the strings 
of his harp in behalf of Woman in India, dedicated to the 
ladies of Great Britain, directing their attention towards an 
interesting but degrading part of their own sex. He admits 
that women’s love ought to be strong as death and secret 
as the grave, but pities the delusion that enforces the sa- 
crifice of a young and beauteous widow through a mistaken 
notion of duty. In this country, the dying father feels a 
consolation that the widowed parent who survives him, will 
supply his place, in addition to her own, to their dear offspring 
as far as possible; and is cheered by the solemn promise he 
then receives. The work is written in sweet strains of pure 
benevolence; and we trust, the author’s wishes will be fal- 
filled in sufficient missionaries being sent out to enlighten 
the minds and root out the horrid practice that stains so 
large a portion of the globe. 
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THE CORONATION 


or 
His Most Gracious MAJESTY, KING GEORGE IV. 


Trurspay, the 19th of July, bemg appointed for the Coro- 
nation, the bells of Westminster Abbey and the different 
churches commenced ringing as seon as the clocks had an- 
nounced the midnight hour of Wednesday to have passed 
away, and some artillery were discharged. His Majesty went 
over night to the Speaker's house, and stept there for his 
greater convenience. As early as one in the morning, several 
persons took their seats to view the external part of the 
gorgeous ceremony, and from three to seven in the morning 
the company who had tickets of admission into the Hall and 
the Abbey, kept arriving. ‘The day was most favorable for 
the magnificent pageant; the crowd was immense, but order 
was kept under the most salutary regulations. At four im 
the morning, a salute was fired froma ship stationed in the 
river, announcing the approach of the civic procession mev- 
ing towards the Hall. 

All the arrangements were finally completed on Wednes- 
day night; strong barriers were raised across the atreets; 
rules appointed and advertised for the setting down and 
teking up of the company, and different stations appointed 
to the magistrates, police, and constables, and the military 
officers, horse and foot, and the troops and campanies under 
their command. The Yeomen of the Guard took their sta- 
tion over night at Old Richmond House, in Parliament-street, 
and there received orders as to their duties on the day en- 
aning. 

The appearance of the platform, (above a quarter of a 
mile in length) was lively and finjshed, covered with fine 
vaatting, and the middle with purple cloth. The awning was 
raised by means of lines and pullies, so as to be drawn es 
undrawn according to the weather; on each side of the plat- 
form was a lower space occupied by foot soldiers danked 
by horse soldiers, 

The immense range of Coronation galleries in front of 
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every house, the erections in the Church-yard, Parliament- 
Square, and every vacant space, is beyond description. The 
hangings were mostly of velvet and fine scarlet or purple 
cloth, with deep fringe, and the fronts of the galleries adorned 
with rich paperings, elegant devices, &o. 

In Westminster-Hall, the throne and seat were superb, 
and the Hall was lighted by twenty-six large and magnifi- 
cent chandeliers, raised on gilt pillars, fancifully decorated. 
The upper platform where the royal tables were spread, 
was covered with rich Persian carpet with the nap on; the 
rest of the Hall with matting, except the centre to the space 
of fourteen feet, which was spread with blue cloth. 

A separate platform was erected for the eonvenience of 
the peeressea from the House of Lords to Poet’s-Corner door. 

The Champion arrived at seven o’olock at the Hall; at 
a quarter past seven, Miss Fellowes, the Herb-woman, en- 
tered, conducted by her brother, and followed by her six 
attendants, and took her station at the lower part of the 
Hall. These ladies were elegantly attired in white; Miss 
Fellowes was distinguished from her maidens by a scarlet 
mantle, edged with gold bullion fringe, and a badge em- 
blematical of her office, suspended to her neck, by a gold 
chain. Mr. Jenkinson, of the Mary-le-bone nursery, supplied 
the flowers, amongst which were most choice exotics. 

The Hall now began to fil very rapidly; the galleries 
Presented a comgregated assemblage of beauty and rank 
seldom or never equalled, and as the sun rose, the female 
dresses displayed peculiar brilliancy. 

Every. department that was to attend the ceremony being 
present, the names of the individuals were called over by 
the Deputy Garter, and those present answered: there were 
very few instances. of absence. 

At ten o’clock precisely, the king entered the Hall, and 
took his seat at the end of the reyal table; at this moment, 
@ gum was fired at Cotton-Garden to announce the com- 
mencement of the grand ceremony. Every person rose; the 
trampets flourished, and “ God save the King,” was played. 

In the ceremony that followed of placing the Regalia on 
the table, His Majesty shewed that he perfectly understood 
the vaanner ia which it was to be done, and frequently gave 
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-his directions to the noblemen and officers in the execation 
of their duties. 

The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord Gwydir, the 
Lord High Constable, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Marshal, Howard of Effingham, then ascended the steps, 
and placed themselves near the table. The Marquis of An- 
glesea, as Lord High Steward, and the Garter Rods, &c. 
took their places near the chair of state, and the train- 
bearers, (eldest sons of peers) assembled near the throne. 

At this. time the procession was forming at the lower 
end of the Hall, The Prebendaries carried the Regalia, 
the Chalice, the Bible, and the Paten; and the great Law- 
Officers and Dignitaries, the Swords of Justice, Mercy, &c. 
and the second gun being fired, the procession moved on, 
the Herb-woman and her six maids, strewing the way with 
flowers. As they left the Hall, a grand anthem continued 
performing, ‘‘ O Lord, grant the King a long Life.” 

His Majesty was preceded by all his royal brothers, (with 
the exception of the Duke of Cumberland) and their train- 
bearers; the youngest, Prince Leopold and the Duke of 
Gloucester, going first. 

The King wore a cap of state, adorned with jewels, under 
acanopy of cloth of gold, borne by sixteen Barons of the 
Cinque-ports; his train supported’ by the bearers, and his 
person by four Bishops, Oxford, Durham, Lincoln, and Bath 
and Wells; then followed all the noble Lords of the Household, 
Gold Stick, Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy-purse, Grooms 
of the Bed-chamber, Pages in Waiting, Equerries, Physicians, 
Chaplains, Gentlemen Pensioners, and Yeomen of the Guard. 

The procession, of which it is scarce possible to convey 
an adequate idea, from its solemnity and grandeur, received 
much increase of brilliancy from the sun shining on the re- 
galia, swords, banners, &c. 

The Herb-woman and maids, with the Serjeant Porter, re- 
mained within the portico of the Abbey, where they received 
a fresh gupply of flowers, which they profusely strewed as 
His Majesty entered. 

Precisely at a quarter before eleven, His Majesty entered 
the Abbey. The illustrious company, to which the foreign 
Ambassadors and their ladies were just added, rose at his 
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entrance, and clapped hands. His Majesty seemed much fa- 
tigued from his exertions and the weight of his royal robe, 
studded with gems, and on reaching his chair, the Archbishop 
handed him a handkerchief with which he wiped his face; 
he then turned round, and with a gracious smile noticed 
the assemblage of his subjects. Anthem, “I was glad when 
they said unto me.” 

The Archbishop, attended by the proper officers, such as 
the Lord Chancellor, &c, then moving to the. east, said, 
“Sirs, I here present unto you King George the Fourth, 
the rightful inheritor of the crown of this realm, wherefore 
all ye that are come this day to do your homage and bounden 
daty, are you willing to do the same ?” 

To this the people replied with repeated acclamations, “ God 
save King George the Fourth!” This was repeated west, 
north, and south, the King each time turning that way. At 
the last recognition, the drums beat and the trumpets sounded. 

The Bible, &c. were then placed on the altar, and the 
King presented his first offering, an altar cover, or pall, of 
cloth of gold. The sacred offering was a pound of gold, 
troy-weight, which was placed in the oblation-bason. Morn- 
ing service then began, and the Communion: being read, the 
Archbishop of York preached a sermon, from the Second 
Book of Samuel, 23d Chapter, 3d and 4th verses— 

“The God of Israel said, the rock of Israel spake to me, 
He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of. 
God. 

“ And he shall be as the light of the morning, when the 
san riseth, even a morning without clouds, as the tender 
grass springeth out of the earth by clear shining after 
rain.” 

His Majesty next took the Coronation Oath, and signed 

it, the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain holding a silver 
standish for that purpose. An anthem was sung, and the 
prayers read, preparatory to the anointing. His Majesty 
then disrobed, and took off his cap, which, with his. robes, 
was conveyed into St. Edward’s Chapel. 
_ The well-known Coronation-chair being taken to the front- 
of the altar, the King was seated therein. Four Barons held 
a small canopy of cloth of gold over his head; and the Dean 
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of Westminster stood with the Ampulla contaiming the oil, 
and the spoon of pure gold, set with pearls on the handle. 

The Archbishop then performed the cerentony of anointing; 
and His Majesty, kneeling, received the solemn benedic- 
tion, when another anthem was played and sang. 

The King was now arrayed in his new robes of purple, 
and his new crown, (he was crowned by the Arehbishop 
with that called St. Edward’s) the different orbs, sceptres, staff, 
swords, &c. were alternately delivered to His Majesty to 
hold, A solemn anthem was played, and the augast cere- 
mony being concluded, he retired with the Dean of West- 
minster, &c. to St. Edward’s Chapel, whieh was fitted up for 
that purpose. 

The procession now began to arrange for its return; and 
the King on his re-appearance was greeted with continued 
skouts of “ God save King George the Fourth,” followed by 
the national anthem. 

The King returned wearing his new crown and Corona- 
tion-robes, the Regalia being left in the Abbey according to 
ancient usage, in the custody of the Dean and Chapter ef 
Westminter, who are answerable for their safety. The 
various swords were carried, and the Peers returned with 
their coronets on their heads, 

The banquet was magnificent and worthy the occasion. 

Just before the second course was served up, the trumpets 
sounded, and the Champion rode in, ushered by the Lord 
High Constable, Earl Marshal, and Heralds, and gave the 
challenge three times, in Latin, French, and English, and 
threw down the gauntlet, offering to fight-any person of 
whatsoever degree, who dare gainsay aught against the 
right of George the Fourth to the crown. It is needless: 
to say no one disputed the right, and the glove was taken 
up by a Herald. It is. is rather singular, that this chal- 
lenge does not take place till the ceremony of inauguration 
is over. His Majeaty bad .a cup of gold, which, with its 
cover, weighs thirty ounces, then presented by the cup-bearer, 
out of which His Majesty drank.to the health of his trusty: 
and welkbeloved Champion ; and the cup being replenished, 
His Majesty sent it to the Champion, who drank to his 
Sovereign’s health ; and then bowine lowly, retired with the 
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cup and eover as part of his fees, and with bis attendants 
backed their horses out of the Hall in the most gracefal 
manner. They soon after took their stations at the banquet. 
A coronation ode was performed at the dinner, recited by 
the Poet Laureat. 4 

His Majesty left the Hall at an early bour, and retamed 
in his private carriage to Cariton-palace, fatigued, but not 
so much as was anticipated by the efforts of the day. Grand 
fize-works in Hyde-park concluded the august ceremonies. 

Many claims are made for services on this day, which in 
modern times, and especially on the present occasion, have 
been commuted for a sum of money, except in a few in- 
stances, amongst which is a robe of fine Genoa velvet,’ forty 
yards long. 

It is with heartfelt pleasure that we add, that the whole 
of the ceremony passed off with a grace and enthusiastic 
good humour, which will long be remembered by all who 
witnessed the one or participated in the other, We have 
not heard of one serious accident, a circumstance, which 
added to the fineness of the day, enereased the. general :sa- 
tisfaction. Many apprehensions were entertained, which hap- 
pily proved greundiess. 

In the morning it was observed, that his Majesty looked 
pale, and was evidently much fatigacd; but this is not sur- 
prising when we consider the weight of his robes, and the 
extreme heat of the day. On his return from the Abbey, 
the cheerfulness of his countenance evinced that he had re- 
cevered froma the inconveniences of the morning. The Abbey 
was at first intensely hot. The Princess Augusta sent a scented 
handkerchief to him by the Bishop of Durham, which he 
received with one of those gracious smiles that so peculiarly 
distinguish him. He was crowned at half past one o’cloek. 
When the crown was put on his head, Sir T. Tyrwhitt as 
cended the platform of the theatre, and made a signal with 
his rod to a mavy officer, who was stationed on the tower 
of the Abbey over the throne. The officer was looking out 
through a small window that was prepared for the occasion, 
and be immediately communicated the signal without, whem 
the guns fired. When His Majesty entered the hall in the 
Morning, he seemed to have been inspired with wander aad 
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delight at the brilliant prospect before him. The manner of 
His Majesty’s ascent to the chair of state, and ‘his seating 
himself thereon, were specimens of the most exquisite grace 
and dignity. . : : 
On quitting the throne in the morning to take his place 
in the procession from the Hall, His Majesty advanced alone 
with a firm step, until he reached the first flight of descending 
steps from the platform; he there paused for an instant 
and looked around as if waiting assistance; a gentleman in a 
scarlet uniform advanced, and tendered it, when His Majesty 
with his right hand leaning upon the shoulder of the gentle- 
man, descended the steps; but when he came upon the area 
of the Hall, His Majesty. dismissed him, saying, in a tone 
distinctly audible, ‘I thank you, sir.” We could not learn 
the name of the gentleman. ; 
+ Nothing could be more brilliant than the display of beauty 
and fashion on.the occasion. The ladies were magnificently 
dressed in plumes, with a profusion of diamonds in evory 
shape and ornament. The Princess Esterhazy wore a double 
tiara, that blazed like a sun. Another lady exhibited a large 
deep coronet of brilliants: all wore some dazzling ornament, 
and they fairly outshone the gentlemen in defiance of uniforms, 
blue, green, and scarlet, covered with gold embroidery. From 
this inferiority, we must exempt the elder Prince Esterhazy. 
It is reported that his coronation costume would be worth 
£100,000. He wore a Hungarian hussar dress; .the diamond 
stars on its bosom were of great size and extraordinary. beauty. 
The loop of his cap was diamond; it had a diamond plume, 
and a diamond rose in the aigrette; forming altogether, an 
appearance of the most splendid kind. The greatest incon- 
venience was felt by the ladies for the want of refreshments; 
but every thing thing .was done for their comfort which could 
under such circumstances be devised. The peeresses in the 
gallery, formed no exemption from the general complaint, 
and seemed very well disposed to take whatever refreshments 
they could get. The Marqvis.of Buckingham happening to 
in view of the Duchess of Rutland, and asked her Grace 
whether she had any thing to eat. Her Grace answered 
she had.not, and expressed her readiness to receive any 
thing in the way of charity which his Lordship was disposed 
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to offer. His Lordship said he would send her something 
by his Esquire, and accordingly dispatched to her a dish 
with a pair of roast fowls and a bottle of Madeira, which her 
Grace divided with her fair and distinguished neighbours. 

The manner in which the Champion performed his part 
in the august ceremony gave universal satisfaction. The Duke 
of Wellington, who with the Marquis of Anglesea, accom- 
panied him, rode his favorite dun-colored Arabian, The style 
in which the latter managed his horse excited great admi- 
ration. All the horses were terrified at the shouts which rang 
through the Hall, but the dexterity of their riders prevented 
either confasion or accident. 

‘We must not close our hasty account without mentioning the 
liberatity of sentiment shewn by His Majesty on the occasion. No 
distinctions of party characterised his measures of preparation 
for this great national solemnity. His own judgment decided 
fer the first time a representative to Ireland on this occasion, 
by summoning the Marquis of Lansdown to perform the du- 
ties of Lord High Constable of that kingdom. To his just 
principles and steady friendship, is to be ascribed the un- 
asual enlargement of the Order of the Thistle, which enabled 
him to confer that honor on the Earls of Cassilis and Lau- 
derdale. But the nomination of six royal pages, though ap- 
parently a trifling circumstance, is perhaps the clearest mark 
of His Majesty’s personal disposition in matters which pe- 
culiarly concern himself. The young noblemen chosen by 
the King are Lord Charles Fox Russel, Lord Wroestherley 
Russel, (sons of the Duke of Bedford,) Lord Villiers and the 
Hon. Mr. Villiers, (sons of Lord Jersey,) Lord Fordwick, and 
Mr. Howard, a son of Lord Morpeth. 

Long then may our gracious Sovereign reign, equally over 
the hearts of his people as over his extensive dominions. 
May the sun of his prosperity never set. May his name be 
for ever endeared to the present generation, and his me- 
mory to every succeeding one; and may all unite with as 
im the cordial and soul-inspiring cry—‘‘ Long live George 
the IV. Long live the House of Brunswick!” 

An account of the origin, &c. of many of the forms ob- 
served on this occasion, shall be given in our next. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
FOR JULY, 1821. 


nA el 
Buonararte.—Official advices lately received from St. Helena, 
announce the death of the Ex-emperor of France. This ex- 
traordinary man, who made nations tremble at his power, is 
no more; he died on the fifth of May, a little before five in 
the afternoon, after an illness of six weeks; only the two 
last of which had been considered dangerous. He retained 
his senses till within a few hours of his death, sensible of 
his approaching end, and resigned to it; his last words, though 
devoid of connection, shew the tenor of what what was pass- 
ing in his mind, “ Mon Fils, tete @armées,— France. — 
He had caused the portrait of his son to be placed at the 
foot of the bed, and kept his eyes continued intently fixed,on it. 
His age was 52, and the day of his decease was remarkable 
fos its being an anniversary of the one in which he quitted 
Elba, He lay in state two days. dressed in his favorite 
green uniform and scarlet facings, adorned with all his or- 
ders and crosses; but the heat of a tropical climate obliged 
them to inter him as soon as the necessary preparations 
could be made. His first coffin was tin, the second maho-, 
gany, and the outer one was covered with fine black cloth, 
handsomely ornamented. ; 

It was at first proposed to send the body to England, 
but on opening the will of the deceased, it was discovered 
that he wished to be interred between the willows, in a 
beautiful spot called “ Haine's Valley,” where he used fre~ 
quently to breakfast while in health; and the Governor, Sir 
Hudson Lowe, issued orders that his posthumous request 
should be complied with. A grave was bricked round and 
consecrated for that purpose, and the corpse being deposited 
therein, it was filled up with heavy stones and cement, co, 
vered at top with a plain marble slab. ops 

He was interred with the ‘military honors due to a general 
of the highest rank, and his horse was led after him; the 
Counts Bertrand and Montholon were his pall-bearers; Ma- 
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dame Bertrand and her daughter were the chief mourners, 
and on the road they were joined by Lady Lowe and her 
daughter; all the officers of the garison, the physicians, &c. 
followed. The coffin was borne on a car, covered with black, 
and surmounted by a canopy. The proeession had two miles 
to move from Longwood, and the descent to the valley was 
in some places very difficult; three volleys were discharged 
over his grave, which was bedewed with the tears of the 
faithful followers of his exile. 
. His disorder was a cancer in the stomach, which on in- 
spection by the surgeons was found perforated in several 
places by the disease; the heart was small, but covered with 
fat, and one of the kidnies was reversed, but no other re- 
markable appearance was discernible. He seemed sensible 
of the nature of his complaint, and said it was an hereditary 
one, of which his father died at the early age of thirty-six, and 
commanded his body to be opened. Count Bertrand had the 
heart put in a silver vase filled with spirit, with an intention 
to convey it to France, but it was afterwards replaced, as 
was the stomach, which had been enclosed in another vase. 

The Queen presented a memorial to the most Hon. Privy" 
Council, praying to be heard by counsel as to her right to 
be crowned, which was granted. Messrs. Brougham and 
Denman made very elaborate speeches on the subject, and 
quoted many precedents respecting former Queens, but it 
was determined by the Council, that a Queen Consort has 
no: legal right to be crowned, that honor depending solely 
on the grace and favor of the King. 

Her Majesty then sent to demand a suitable seat at the 
approaching coronation, and the following is a copy of a 
letter received by the Queen from Lord Sidmouth by impli- 
cation, as there was no signature: . 

“ Whitehall, July 18, 1821. 


“« Madam, ‘ 

“TI have laid before the King your Majesty’s 
jetter to me of the 11th of this month, in which it is stated 
that your Majesty considers it necessary to inform me that 
it is your Majesty’s intention to be present at the ceremony 
on the 19th, the day fixed for His Majesty’s coronation; and 
you (herefore demand, that a suitable place may be ap- 
pointed for your Majesty; and I am commanded by the King 
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to refer your Majesty to the Earl of Liverpool’s letter of the 
7th of May last, and to acquaint your Majesty, that it is 
not His Majesty’s pleasure to comply with the request eon- 
tained in your Majesty’s letter. 
Letter uliuded to in the foregoing : 
“ May 7th, 

“Lord Sidmouth has received the King’s commands, in con- 
sequence of the last communication of the Queen to Lord 
Liverpool of the 5th. instant, to inform the Queen, that His 
Majesty having determined that the Queen shall form no 
part of the ceremonial of the Coronation, it is therefore his 
Royal pleasure, that the Queen shall not attend the said 
ceremony.” 

The Queen’s reply. 
“« Brandenburg House, July 13th. 

“‘ My Lord, I have this instant received a letter, dated 
Whitehall, July the 18th, without any signature; I therefore 
consider it as anonymous, and shall treat it as such, till 
I hear from your Lordship. 

“ To Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 

“ Caroiine Rex,” 

We are given to understand that Lord Sidmouth’s letter’ 
being unsigned was purely accidental. The letter was taken 
off his Lordsbip’s table by the Sccretary under the impres- 
sion that it was finished, and he accordingly folded and for- 
warded it to Her Majesty. 

Immediately on its being returned by the Queen, his 
Lordship affixed his signature, and resent it with an apo- 
logy for the former omission. 

Her Majesty, it appears, was offered several tickets of 
admission to the Abbey, which she deemed beneath her 
dignity to acccpt; and on the morning of the angust cere- 
mony, at as early an hour as half-past six, she repaired to 
the Abbey, most superbly attired, attended by Lord and 
Lady Hood and Lady Ann Hamilton; but being informed 
at cach of the doors where Her Majesty demanded admit. 
sion, that no person could be admitted without tickets, and 
that no exception could be made by the persons who had 
the charge reposed in them, in respect to Her Majesty and 
her attendants, she returned to her house in South Audley 
Street. 
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The Queen on being refused admittance into the Hall, crossed 
the platform towards her carriage, which had proceeded round. 
The soldiers at first crossed their bayonets to prevent Her 
Majesty’s progress; but she put them aside with her arm, 
and in the most dignified manner exclaimed, “Do you re- 
fase your Queen?” The officer in command at this station, 
ordered them to stand back, and though there were strict 
orders given not to allow any one to walk on the platform 
previous to the procession, an exception was made in favor 
of Her Majesty. 

Storey’s gate being closed, Her Majesty proceeded along 
Queen-street, when a barrier impeding Her Majesty’s pro- 
gress, it was removed by the crowd instantancously with an 
effort of strength that was wonderful. 

Her Majesty, on her return to Cambridge-House, was vi- 
sited by several of her numerous friends, to compliment her 
on the fortitude and equanimity she had displayed. 

OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Her Majesty communicates to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, that as His Majesty has thought fit to 
reject her being crowned at the same time with the King, 
the Queen must trust there can be no objection to Her 
Majesty receiving that right on the following week, whilst 
the Abbey still remains in a state of preparation for the 
august ceremony, without any additional expense to the 
nation ; that Her Majesty does not wish it from any desire 
of participating in the mere form and ceremony of a Coro- 
nation, but as a just right, which Her Majesty could not 
abandon without doing a manifest injury not only to her- 
self, but to future Queen Consorts, to the British nation, and 
to posterity. 

Brandenburgh House, July 15th. 

Lambeth Palace. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has the honor to acknow- 
‘ ledge, with all humility, the receipt of Her Majesty’s com- 
munication. Her Majesty is undoubtedly aware that the 
Archbishop cannot stir a single step in the subject matter 
of it without the commands of the King. 

July 15th, 
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Letter to the King through Lord Sidmouth. 


The Queen requests that His Majesty would please. to 
give an early answer to the demand which the Queen has 
made to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be crowned the 
following week, not wishing to increase any new expence on 
the nation, The Queen must trust, that, after the public 
insult Her Majesty has received this morning, the King will 
grant her just right to be crowned as next Monday, and 
that His Majesty will command the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to fulfil the Queen’s particular desire to confer upon 
her that sacred and august ceremony. 

The Queen also communicates to His Majesty, that dur- 
ing the King’s absence in Ireland, Her Majesty intends vi- 
siting Edinburgh. 

July 19th. 

The above letter was sent to Lord Sidmouth. 


- Lord Sidmouth’s reply. 
Mapa, 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from your 
Majesty enclosing one addressed to His Majesty the King, 
which I have had the honor of laying before His Majesty ; 
and I am commanded to acquaint your Majesty, that the 
Privy Council, to which your Majesty’s petition was referred, 
at your request, having decided, after solemn argument, that 
the Queen Consorts of this realm are not entitled as of 
right to be crowned at any time, the King does not think 
proper to give any orders as to the coronation of your Ma- 


jesty. I have the honor to be, 
Tuly Wth, With the highest respect, 
Madam, 
Your Majesty’s most obedient, humble Servant, 


SipmoutuH. 

On Wednesday, the 11th of July, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Earls of Harrowby and Westmoreland, and the 
Duke of Wellington, took their seats as His Majesty’s Com- 
tuissioners for proroguing the Parliament; about three o'clock, 
the attendance of the House of Commons was desired by 
the Usher of the Black rod, and shortly after the Hon. 
Speaker, accompanied by several of the members, appeared 
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at the bar. The Lord Chancellor’ read His Majesty’s speech 
to both Houses, expressive of his thanks to them, ‘for the 
manner in which they had fulfilled the arduous duty in the 
laborious and important enquiries in which they had been 
eagageéd this Sessions, and to assure them of the gratification 
His Majesty derived from the provision made for the Dake 
of Clarence. His Majesty lamented the agricultural distress 
to which many parts of the Kingdom are: still subjected, 
and it is His Majesty’s anxious desire, by a strict attention 
to public economy, to do all that depends on him, for the 
relief of the country; and His Majesty confidently relies 
on the utmost exertions being made in the several counties, 
to enforce obedience to the laws, and promote harmony and 
comfort amongst all descriptions of His Majesty’s subjects. 

The Lord Chancellor then declared the Parliament pro- 
Togued to Thursday, September the 20th. TheLords retired 
from the House, and the Commons withdrew from the bar.. 

On the thirteenth, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam; 
bridge arrived in town, to be present at the Coronation, 
and received numerous visits from the nobility at Bucking- 
ham-House. 

His Majesty held a Levee on Wednesday, the 25th of fast 
month, and a Drawing-room on Thursday, the 26th. 

Considerable crowds assembled at the theatres on Thurs- 
day evening, in consequence of His Gracious Majesty’s com- 
mand to grant free admissions, under the judicious arrange- 
ment of previous application for tickets; persons receiving 
them giving their name and address, 

The illuminations of the night of the Coronation were in 
general of the most splendid description. The most con- 
spicuous were the public. offices, the theatres, and his Ma, 
jesty’s tradespeople. The devices were splendid and tasteful. 


ed hgne 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. : 

Mr. Kean arrived in town on Monday the 23d, from 
America, and made his appearance on the same evening in 
Richard III. to a crowded audience, by whom he was re- 
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ceived in a most enthusiastic manner. After the play he was 
loudly called for; when he came forward and addressed them 
in a neat speech, in which he begged them to excuse his 
imperfect performance on that evening, and permit him to 
recover from the fatigues of so long a journey before he 
appeared before them again. He also assured them, that, 
during his absence, he done nothing unworthy the name of 
can Englishman. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tus theatre has been pre-eminently successfal in the re- 
presentation of Henry IV. to which three scenes were added, 
displaying the grand ceremony of the Coronation of Henry V. 
in which the Champion rides in full costame. This told well, 
and produced overflowing houses. Jobn of Paris has been 
revived as an afterpiece. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Tus theatre has been rebuilt, and opened under the most 
favorable auspices. The structure is plain, but not inelegant, 
and is in the Doric order; itis much more spacious and com- 
modious than the former building. It has now two galleries, 
and an additional tier of boxes. The Provoked Husband, 
The School for Scandal, The Green Man, and Rale a Wife 
and have a Wife, with a succession of good afterpieces, 
are promises of the good taste that rules the management 
of this theatre. We particularly commend Mrs. H. John- 
ston’s delineation of the wily jilt Estifania; she went through 
the scenes with the Copper Captain extremely well. In A 
Roland for an Oliver, we were well pleased with the Maria 
Darlington of Mrs. Baker, and Mr. William’s Sir Mark Carr, 
Mr. Hammond’s Fixture, and Mr. De Camp’s Highflyer. Mrs. 
Chatterly is engaged at this theatre to take the range of 
the principal characters of genteel comedy. We advise her 
to study from good models, and do not doubt of her success. 
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THE 
MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR AUGUST, 1821. 


WALKING-COSTUME. 


Pevisse-wra? morning dress of India mustin, richly em- 
broidered down each side of the front, and round the bor- 
der, neatly closed down the skirt, but leaving a place to 
shew a fine cambric petticoat. The body of the wrap made 
with a pelerine cape richly ornamented with two rows of 
Urling’s patent lace, with Elizabeth raff of the same. Large 
walking bonnet, of celestial blue sarsnet, lined with white, 
and elegantly trimmed in a novel and tasteful manner, 
and a narrow scarf-shawl of silk, to correspond. Murray- 
colored half-boots of ‘kid; and sea-green parasol, fringed 
with white. 

_ EVENING DRESS. 

A frock of white, net, or gauze, over white satin, orna-, 
mented @ Vantique, with pink satin, in separate festoon or- 
haments, each fastened in the middle with an agraffe in 
white satin, and bordered on each side with a. rauleax of 
pink; the bedy and short sleeves trimmed tq correapond. 
Coronation plume coronet, of white feathers, over. the hair,. 
arranged in ringlets, in. the. style. of Eleanor de Guienne; 
Pearl ear-rings and necklace, white satin, shecs, and white 
kid. gloves. 

The. above. elegant dresses were farnished by, Miss Pier-, 
paint, inventresg of the, Corset.a le. Grecqye, No. 12, Bdmonds. 
ateget,, Portman-square. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT. OF. FASHION. 


de: thin: sensen of: the year; fashion in general. begins to 
shew but little variety in the metropolis, and we usually 
glean otr iaformation from those of her fair votaries, who 
become stationary at the different watering-places. The pa- 
VOL. XIV.—s, I. L 
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geant of the Coronation, however, has detained so many of 
the superior classes in town, that the hand of Taste is still 
busily employed in new inventions for the toilet. 

For out-door costume, we have been particularly struck 
with a cream-colored spencer of rich satin, with a novel 
kind of collar, made either to stand up or fall down, 2 le 
pelerine. A doric rose ornaments the outside part of each 
wrist, and terminates the belt behind. 

Spencers of various colored sarsnet yet prevail, and scarf 
shawls over high dresses; these are narrow, like that repre- 
sented in our engraving. 

Ftherial-blue sarsnet bonnets, very slightly turned up all 
round the front, are very much favor for walking; but the 
most approved kind of bonnet is of colored silk, with whale- 
bone run in, in the Beguine style, and with a very full trim- 
ming at the edge, of fringed sarsnet. This ornament is very 
becoming, as is the floize-silk moss trimming for the edge of 
straw bonnets, and which is much more in request than 
either blond, or gauze cheveux de fris, &&. The Anne Bo- 
leyn bonnet, of fine muslin, seems very general; it never 
ought to be so, for it must be a very pretty face, indeed, 
that can look well in a bonnet, such as we believe the 
charming Anne never put on; for we query whether she 
ever wore a bonnet at ail. 

Sarunet dresses made like plain frocks, and cambrics, or 
corded long cloth, a new Oriental article, are much worn in 
half dress. ‘The white dresses are made high, and are finished 
im wavings of cotton. cordon down ‘the bust. Broad muslin 
flounces are the newest kind of trimming round the borders 
of muslin or cambric dresses. 

The Madrass cornette is a favorite head-dress for home 
costume. The crown is of colored silk, generally figured, 
which forms a turban, and the ears, or ends, which are 
brought under the chin, are of fine tulle, edged with blond. 
For evening-dress, wreaths of flowers, and the Coronation- 
plume coronet, are most in, favor. The hair dressed in long 
ringlets in the Vandyke fashion. 

The. favorite colors are Isabella, (oream-color), sea.green 
and etherial-blue, _ . 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Every one bas a right to admire the various changes 
of fashion, though it is not every one who has fortune suf- 
ficient to adopt. all her vagaries. The Parisian lady, how- 
ever, who is fortunate enough to be wealthy as well as 
young and lovely, not only encourages every new invention 
for the toilet, but busies her own mind in giving hints to 
her: marchande de modes to bring out, every succeeding week, 
something more novel, and often more outré, than that of 
the preceding week. : : y 

It is to one of these inventive faculties that the Parisians 
are indebted, for the. striped straw and striped crape that 
have lately appeared made up in bonnets; out of ten bon- 
nets, there are least nine of the above kind. They are or- 
namented with a little rose-colored flower of five reund 
leaves, with a brilliant point in the centre, of bright granite 
color: this flower is called by botanists, Jacob’s-ladder. Lit- 
tle balls are made of this flower, six stalks to each ball, about 
the size of a snow-ball, and they are thus placed on the 
bonnet, with a portion of green foliage. Straw hats, how- 
ever, yet prevail for the promenade, with a green. veil in 
drapery, while yellow roses and wild poppies are the favorite 
ernaments on such hats. 

‘ Riding-habits are. of light-colored kerseymere, such. as 
Caroline-color, Nile-«water, or pearl-grey. A little round hat 
is worn with them, in the form of a man’s hat; it is of split 
atraw, with a veil. A shirt-collar keeps the kerseymere from 
rubbing against: the chin and lower part of the face. The 
shirt is fastened together in front with a diamond pin; the 
collars are-cither embroidered or edged. ‘with lace, and a 
small half-handkerchief, of barége-cachemire, is often tied 
over to keep the collar close: the bow of the handkerchief 
is brought clese to the throat, and the ends tucked in the 
habit. The handkerchiefs are generally of a conspicuous 
color. The gloves are of chamois-leather of a camel’s-bair 
brown, or other light colors. 

For the morning-walk, cambric spencers and pelisses are 
much worn, with a fichu of the same with long ends, trimmed 
with muslin, and fastened in front with a brooch worked in hair. 
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An elastic belt of hair also encircles the waist; these elastic 
belts are, however, sometimes orily imitations of hair. 

A :mow :deeas ‘for a young bride ‘is very beautiful ; a’ white 
satin dross is sembreidered round ‘the border ‘with orange- 
flower biessous.and tdberoses, in bouquets; these boequets 
are tied with white satin rosettes, and ‘form a ibins on the 
skirt, beginning at the bem. 

Qn account of the court-moaraing, the ladies in ‘the dress- 
boxes at. the ‘theatres are in black-crape dresses, with very 
short sleeves, :trimmed ‘with ‘tulle. White gloves, and a white 
crape hat. When the gown is made with long sleeves, :a 
dLeghorn bet is generally worn, ‘ornamented with black :os- 
teich curbed feathers, and striped, or ‘spotted, white gauze 
nibands. Thenecklace, the:ear-rings, ‘and bracelets, are cither 
in pastilles vk: serail, er hair, ortamented ‘with polished steel. 

For full-dress on ‘a ‘robe of-rose-color or white sat, ure 
three donble: rews :of honeycemd ‘trimming ‘set on at equal 
Aistances: this itrimmingiis:of crape-or tulle, 

The ‘waists are now become ‘stationary, of a anbddrate 
length, net ridiculously long. ‘Soarf.sashes are tied:om ome 
side. Whensthe-sash ie tied behind, it terminates iby tiple 
aosstte. .Sashes .are chiefy of gauze ribanis. 

‘Phe faworitescelors.are—straw>celor, pink, davkibrown, and 
grass-green. 

The shainis very beantéfully ssirrdnged, im a stylo.completely 
Erench. Itiflies rather too much. off ‘the ‘ferchead to be be- 
coming :to every face; a ‘few cardless ringlets fall..eu the 
cheeks, drem.beneath large half ‘bows or fetds of hair; the 
binder stresses are. twisted .and brought : up tke middle of 
‘the head hehind, :forming a ‘helmet & Ja Minvrve, betwoon 
whioh and.the front -hair ds an on tiara of diamonds, 
or of polished steel. 

‘Tho (fans. ave beautifully patated. on vellum ‘im Chinese 
-figares ; thoir atioks aro an imitution.of ebony omamented 
wit gold 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
> 


THE MOSS‘. 
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Dreaprne the Moor’s pursuing bands, 

To grief, to toil, to thirst, a prey, 

And plunder‘d by a robber’s hands, 

On Zaara’s wild and burning sands, 
A lonely Briton lay. 


Forlorn and weak from previous pain, 

By present thirst tormented there, 

With little thought to rise again, 

Long did he press the burning plain, 
In motionless despair, 


Dear Scotia’s hills, fair England’s plain 

No more he thought to see, 

“ After a life of weary pains, 

Unknown I perish—now remains . 
Nor help, nor hope for me.” 


As thus he yielded to despair, 

Beside his feet he chanc’d to view, 

Alone upon the desert bare, 

A little moss with branches fair, 
OF white and crimson hue. 


—— 
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A little plant of graceful form, 
With lovely tints so pure and bright, 
So guarded from the sandy storm, 
It seem’d to speak, with blushes warm, 
The feelings of delight. 


So finely form'd its branches were, 
‘Its tints fom eewery go-aoll 20 :free, 1° 4. 
Its white, so delicately fair, 
It seem’d, in answer to despair, 
To whisper, “ Look at me.” 


And he did look, -and’e’er‘his soul 
Reflection breath’d a balm to pain; 
“ On earth,” he thought, “ from pole to pole, 
Nay more, in all ‘the worlds that roll, 
Was nothing fornid ‘in vain. 


“ Save mine, within this, desestbare,, 
No eye this little mogs.shallaee— . . 
Surely the hand that ,placed it there: * 
Has written in these tints.so fair, : 

A lesson meant for me.” 


He felt the little plants appeal;. . |. 
He rose upon his bended:knee,; 
“My God,” he cried, “to thee-I kneel, ‘ 
My folly and my guilt I -feel, 

And turn, and trust to thee.” 


And be did trust, and not.in vain; a 
For long before the.coming nigh, 
Brought by a.negrois friendly trate, 
Came help, that turn’d severest pain 

‘To undisturb’d delight. 
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ADDRESS, 
BY HIS ‘GRATEFUL PUPIL, MISS A. M. PORTER, 


INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN SPOKEN BY MR. .FULTON, AT MIS SCHOOL, 
IN GRORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH, WHEN HE PROPQSED RESIGNING 
HIS SITUATION AND RETIRING INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Tue -sdllot -who-with vent'rous prow hath gone 
Thro’ shifting gales, to seas anil shores unknown, 
Tempted stern danger in the ‘midnight storm, 
And met tie spectre, Famiue's ghastly forms 
“His-perils o'er, his'task-of duty done, 

Hiaits with fond ‘joy the peace his toils have won, 
‘Yields to-eweet-rest his time-worn frame at last, 
And ‘looks with triumph on the arduous past / 

Thus he, whose-aim, in manheod’s ardent hour, 
(Shunsiing vain Pleasure’s call to roseate-bow'r) 
Hath studious sought, ’mid academic shade, 
“‘Yhe-cause of learning and of truth to aid; 

SWith patient zeal, hath labor’d to impart : 
‘Light to the mind, and virtue to ‘the heart; 
Thus ’he, when life’s grey -evening closes ‘nigh, 
With longing look views soft tranquillity, 

Hears angel voices whispering in the-air, 
“Bidding his seul for higher worlds prepare ; 

And seeks with pious thought, ere shuts the even, 
To fill his earth-wean'd mind-with peace and Heaven, 
Forgive these tears that crowd my failing eyes! 
‘The task once dear, with grief we sacrifice; 
Sweet wus'the task’ to rear the tender thought,” 
To mark the embryo powers with genius ‘franght, 
To-nuree soft feeling into. worth sublime, 

And ‘baild those spirits up which baffle time; 
To rouse, with skiifal breath, that dormant fire, 
Which makes the soul to Heaven itself aspire ; 
The-patriot's glow, ‘which caught from realms above, 
‘Still shines and warms with never-vanquish'd'love, ° 
‘The Christian’s wider reach and loftier aim, 
Which folds all nations in its hallowed: flame,’ 
Instructs the :mind@ to search, the heart to béar, 
And wings the soul to Godin praise-and prayer. 
How many names ‘do ‘memory’s records crowd, 


Whieh-Glery's-reiee -afar-hath -sounded-loud! 
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How many names which guilt and pale distress 
With rescued joy and grateful tears shall bless! 
‘These, Science boasts, and Fancy’s magic hand 
Leads through enchanted wilds yon chosen band! 
Dear, cherish’d pupils! children of my soul! 

© let these starting tears unbidden roll! 

Still as my trembling tongue would say farewell / 
Strong tides of pain and pleasure struggling swell. 
I loye you. still; still mark with anxious eyes . 
Yoar varied talents, tempers, destinies! 

O then, when ’mid the world you fearless rash, 
Think each foul deed must cost your teacher’s, blush ; 
Each power neglected, each acquirement spurn’d, 
Mast stain his name from whom your childhood learn'd. 
Let thoughts like these, with holier motives mix, 
Incite to knowledge and to virtue fix; 

Then while in soft repose my age shall rest, 

*Mid scenes by Nature’s hand divinely dress’d, 
Where in the healthful air wave bowery trees, 
And flowers and fragrance fill the morning breeze; 
Still shall no breeze, so fraught with sweetness prove, 
As that which wafts the fame of those I love; 
Still shall my heart, exulting, joy to trace 

‘Their earliest efforts in improvement’s race, 
Recall each long-woo'd lore, each conquer’d fault, 
And smile to see the bright perfection wrought ! 
Adieu then, objects of my watchful care! 

Ye ardent youths, ye mild aod modest fair*! 
‘Where’er ye go, by various fortunes driven, 

O be your hearts and minds the care of Heaven! 
And you, ye parents of the youthfal throng! 
May bealth and peace your valued lives prolong! 
May talents, opening with each opening year, 
Virtues sublimed, and social duties dear, 

All that to usefulness and honor tend, 

Still in your children’s lives harmonious blend{ 
And while with sacred joy your breasts o’erflow, 
May one kind thought commingle with the glow, 
One blest emotion to my labors due! 

Then sweet to me will be their long review, . 
Life’s evening-calin will glideentranc’d away, 

In fond reflection on life’s useful day / 


_—__—— OO 


© At this celebrated-day-school, the youth of both sexes were instructed. 
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STANZAS, 
ON MY SON’S ATTAINING THE IMMENSE AGE OF A FORTNIGHT! 


A fortnight old! why what a man! 
Think of an age of -feurteen days! 
A prototype of life’s vain span, 
A feeble emblem of Its ways! 


You kick your nurse when not well pleas'd; 
Man kicks and flounces—will not bend— 
Both are by sudden passion seiz’d ; 
But both‘are conquer’d in the end, 


Thine is an easy conquest, boy, 
Mamma’s soft bosom for thy bed; 

But man, by passion’s wild employ, 
To crime and misery oft is led. 


Sweet child! I see thee now at rest; 
Thy gentle breath like Zephyr’s sigh, 

Calm as the lake’s unruffled breast, 
When no light breeze is sweeping by. 


And—as fond father ever will— 

I wish thee, boy, through all thy life, 
A peace like this—a rest as still— 

To guard thee from the world’s sad strife, 


And when thy father’s soul has fled 
To Heav'n—so holy hope would say, 
When all his cares on earth are dead, 
All lost in glory’s endless day, 


Should e’er these lines attract thine eye, 
Let them awake thy bosom’s care; 

Let them, like voice of Time gone by, 
Bid thee of passion’s toils beware! 


Whate'er thy fute, dear boy, ’tis mine 
To wish thee well, to guard thy form! 

May Faith's bright sun upon thee shine 
‘Religion soothe life's ev'ry storm! 
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May honor ever be thy guide, 
May charity thy bosom warm ; 
For these, my boy, may be thy pride, 
When life has lost its early charm! 
May 12th, 1821. “J. M. Lacey. 


‘TO MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


Bors far awa frae haunt o’ men, 
‘The warld is like a dream to me, 
Yet well I luve my lanely glen, 
Bedeck’d wi’ heath and birken tree. 


An’ well I luve, whan gloaming comes, 
To watch the blue smoke saftly fa’, 
Like spirits on the distant hills, 
That rise aroun’ my father’s ha’. 


But never did sae sweet an hour 

Pass o’er me, as when first there came 
The visions by yoor pen pourt:ay’d, 

To charm me in my woodland hame, 


I wander'd by the loch that spreads 
‘Its waters under rock and tree, 

An’ dreamt a bright an’ blythesome dream 
Of sweet communion wi’ thee. 


Oh! monie a tear you've gar'd* me shed, 
When seated in my birken bow’er, 
An’ aften o'er your welcome page, 
I’ve charm'd awa’ the wintry hour. 


Ive said, upon my rocky hame, 
Nae beam o’ splendour ever smil'd, 

Yet look nae wi’ a scornfu’ ee, 
Upon my lay untanght an’ wild. 


For Scottish souls are true an’ leal*, 
Altho’ nae courtly guise they ken, 
An’ few mair warmly wish you weal 
Than I do i’ my lanely glen. Genevisvs. 
—_— 
© Made. Loyal. 
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BLACK EYES. 


On! there’s a deep, mysterious beaming, 
That plays around the dark jet eye; 

And from its depths a spirit streaming, 
That tells of woman's witchery. 


And then their darts, through those long lashes, 
A glance of fire unceasingly ; 

Soft as the last expiring flashes 

Of lightning in a Summer's sky. 


But still m that eye there’s more of pride, 
Than is allied to gentle love ; 

And woe to the luckless heart betide, 
That chance its angry gleam to prove. 


For it will come like consuming fire, 

To sear the heart it once had blest; 
And the wildest strain of minstrel’s lyre, 
Has never half that woe exprest. 


But he, who hath felt its soothing pow'r 
in tender moments o’er him steal, 

Can never again forget that hour, 
Nor yet its trembling bliss reveal. 


In love and hate, in woe and gladness, 
There is a spell we must obey, 
And ev’n in fever'd dreams of sadness, 
We cannot quite escape its sway. 
May 1st, 1821. ALEXA. 
Charlotte-street, Portland Place. 


=— 


CHARADE. 


My adjective first, shews the state of the ground, 
Unproductive; as sometimes my second is found, 
-Till restored by my first, it is afterwards seen, 
To refresh the glad eye with a beautiful grees. 
Through my whole, sportsmen carry the fox-huntiug farce on, 
Ym an emblem and name for a dandified parson. ‘ 

Jelington, April 17th, 1821. N. 
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SIMPLE TRUTH. 


“PI dwell on. nathing,” said the. auctioneer. 
“Upon my word /” replied a. smiling. peer. 
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PBarviages. 


Lieut. Col. Reeve, Grenadier Guards, to Lady Sutan Sherard, sister to the 
Earl of Harborough. Godfrey Thornton, Esq. to Miss Susanna Dixon, of Ce- 
cil Lodge, Herts. Capt. Hyde Parker, M.N. to Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir Frederick Eden. - Wm. Angastis Orlebar, Esq. to Miss Mary Caro- 
line Lingust. T. F. Johnston, Esq. of Spalding, to Miss Millicent Ann Moore. 
The Rev. H.8 Hopwood, of Bath, to Mies Maria Hall, of Northampton, At 
Hackney, the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. to Miss Eliza Rivaz. - Wm, Samuel 
Best, Esq. to Miss Jane Theytes. ‘J. Dickson, of the 67th Regiment, to Miss 
Fanny Carolina Bacon. Osgood Gie, Esq. to Mary, daughter of Sir Wm. B. 
Hoghes, Arthar Shakspear, R. N. to Miss Louisa Sage. The Rev.-W. Geory 
to Miss Sikes, of Newark.” 


Beaths. 


Sir Watkin Lewes, Knt. 85. ‘The Rev. Wm, Smith, Camberwell, 79. Rev. 
Sir Charles Wheeier. At Melhourne, Rubert Stauley,Bag. 8%. At Yarmouth, 
John 8. Close, 34. The Rev. Henry Byron. Mrs. Nicholson, of Cornhill. 
‘Mrs, Winter, 73, Foley Place.' Mrs. Ev+kine, widow of the late John Erskine, 
Bsq. John Newby, 77. Rev. Benjamin Forfitt Dornford, M.A. Mrs. Cruik- 
shank, Bath. Walter Hebden, ksq uf Stockwell. Wm. Layton, Esq. Mrs. 
Aun Cooper, Lincoln. Mr. Thomas Driver, Cambridge. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Commanications of Mrs. G.—of R. B—,—of N—,—of E. C, T.—Tife As- 
eassin,—Thonghts on 8t. Helena,—The Maniac,—Lines on the Death of Nayo- 
Jeon,—The lost Falcon,—Lines, by N. J.—To a Lily,—® G—, are received. 


J. P."s request shall be attended to, 

L, T. is under consideration. 

Ao we are convinced G. is in jest, we cannot suppose § reply necessary. 
We return ouy thanks to'M: for his suggestion. s 


We are sorry, to be under the necessity of agein sepeating thet ali.commu. 
nications must be post-paid. It has long-been an eptubtished, rale to request 
this of gur correspondents, aad we cangct depart from.it. 
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MISS DANCE. 


WH talent united to personal charms is accompanied 
by a conduct truly correct in the youthfal candidate for 
public favor, we feel peculiar satisfaction in recording those 
rare endowments, and in presenting to our fair countrywomen, 
to whom we chiefly devote our pages, a correct likeness of 
the attractive original, who, to her skill in the histrionic art, 
adds all the graces and accomplishments of private life. 

Miss Dance is of a very respectable and distinguished 
family; she is the daughter of Mr. Dance, once high in mu- 
sical fame; and her uncle, Sir Nathaniel Dance, commanded 
the East-India ficet, and fought the action at. that time against 
the French Admiral Linois. 

Carefully educated under the eye of a mother, fully com- 
petent to the important task of developing the mind of her 
daughter, Miss Dance, under the auspices. of this watchful 
parent, was educated in that manner which would render ber 
fit for that elegant society in which it was destined for her 
to move, and to adorn, She was instructed in-singing by’ 
Madame Mara; and though Misa Dance has not appeared on 
the stage in the character of a singer, yet the great pro- 
ficiency she has attained in vocal ecience confers honor on 
herself, as well as on her well-famed instructress. 

VOL. XIV.—8. 1. “ 
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The inclination that Miss Dance evinced for the stage, we 
believe, was at first rather opposed by her family. At length 
her entreaties prevailed; and that family being intimately ac- 
quainted with the respectable Mr. Charles Kemble and his amia- 
ble wife, she was placed under their tuition, and she made her 
first appearance on any stage, on the 20th of March, 1821, at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, in The Stranger, in the part of Mrs. 
Haller; in which character, and that of Belvidera, in Venice 
Preserved, we think she excels, She has since enacted the 
part of, Lady Townly, in'The Provoked Husband; and. though 
in the delineation of that character she discovers the real 
gentlewoman, yet we must say, there is, with her softness’ 
of countenance, a sweet, plaintive kind of manner about 
Miss Dance, that nrakes us give the preference to her in 
tragedy. 


FRIEND TO THE POOR, 


- Duane the great scarcity, or rather high price, of provi- 
sions in 1800, the Earl of Warwick distinguished himself for 
his humane interposition between the farmers under his im- 
mediate influence, and the starving poor. Finding his in- 
junctions disregarded, he sent the following circular letter 
to his tenants :—- 

- “This is to acquaint. you, that I view your past and pre- 
sent conduct with abhorrence. Atter the total disregard which 
you have already shown to my particular request, it would 
not become me’ to renew it, if I had not been compelled by 
the miserably distressed condition of the poor actually starv- 
ing. I therefore hereby declaré it to be my unalterable re- 
solution to provide another tenant for the farm you now oc- 
cupy as-soon as I can legally do so, unless you will directly 
engage to bring your grain to market, and to sell it there 
as such reasonable price as may enable your fellow-crea- 
tures to exist, while it leaves you more profit than you have 
any title to claim -as a-tenant. Warwics.’ 
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MARRIAGE; ° 
A TALE, 


oececee 


Far off; I'll but remember this 
Assome dark vanish’d dream of sicep. 


NotWITHSTANDING every exertion that De Courcy could 
make, it was not till quite late in the evening that he reached 
N—. Apprehensive of alarming Agnes, he resolved upon en- 
deavoring to gain some information of her situation before 
he attempted to see her, and to apprize her in as cautious 
a manner as possible of his arrival, Unable, however, to 
repress his anxiéty, he resolved to hover round the’ dwel- 
ling that contained his best treasure, and gain the earliest 
intelligence of her himself. Accordingly alighting from the 
chaise a short distance frém N—, he hastily struck down 
the path which led to the cottage, and was in a few moments 
before it. The night was cloudy, and: the thick foliage of 
the spreading elms effectually screened him from observation. 
A light was in the chamber of Agnes, and he distinctly per- 
ceived through the drapery, the figure of a person passing 
to and fro:—his heart beat with violence. ‘Agnes, Agnes,” 
cried he, involuntarily stretched his arms forwards, “does 
no secret feeling apprise you of my proximity to you, or 
have you for ever discarded me alike from your remembrance 
and your affection.” He advanced a few paces nearer, and 
laid his hand upon the little gate that led to the entrance ; 
to his surprise, it instantly yielded to his touch, and he 
now observed lights in’ the other parts of the house, though 
no persons were discernable. Alarmed at such an unusual 
appearance, he without further consideration approached the 
garden door, which he also found only partly closed. No 
sound whatever broke the ‘silence that appalled him, and, 
looking anxiously round, and perceiving no one, he ascended 
with a gentle but rapid step the staircase, at ‘the head of 
which was the apartment of Agnes. Here he paused, for @ 
a different voice than that which he expected met his ear; 
a slight touch instantly threw open the door, and conceal- 
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ing himself quickly in the shade of an opposite passage, he 
had there a full view of all that wad passing, without in- 
curring any risk of being discovered himself. 

The scene before him was calculated to rend his heart 
with feelings almost too severe to be borne. Pale as the 
pillow on which she rested, and almost without motion, lay 
his once-blooming Agnes; her eyes were raised as if in fer- 
vent prayer, and her hands clasped upon her bosom. By 
her side knelt the venerable protestant minister of N—. The 
silver locks that shaded his aged brow were thrown back, 
and displayed the deep grief that marked his countenance, 
while his unsteady voice, and the occasional tear that fell 
upon the sacred volume that he held in his trembling hand, 
evinced the emotion that shook his frame, At the feet were 
the two weeping attendants, whose more audible sobs some- 
times drew the reproving look of the holy man. The solemn 
benediction ended, they retired, and left Lefroy alone with 
their mistress. Slowly rising, he stood for a few minutes 
contemplating the gentle sufferer before him, and then, in 
a faltering voice, said, “A blessing, indeed, that admits of 
no increase, I trust, awaits you. Alas! I ought rather to 
mourn that my own sojourn in this world of woe is lenght- 
ened, than that thine is shortened; but nature pleads against 
the decree, and when youth and virtue fall like thine, this 
earth becomes a desert, and the gentlest and the sternest 
breast alike are made to bleed.” 

“That I possess no desire to live,’ returned Agnes, in 
a voice whose tones vibrated on the heart of De Courcy, 
in a manner that nearly suspended animation, “I cannot 
own, though, I trust, I am perfectly resigned to the will of 
Him whose decrees are ever merciful as just. There are 
feelings here,” said she, pressing her bosom, “ that cannot 
be totally subdued. The pure ties of conjugal love are 
hard to be broken; the wife and mother still clings to the 
objects of her dearest affections, and while she meekly sub- 
mits her spiritto Him who gave it, she finds that to part 
from them is bitter indeed.” 

“Then you entirely forgive your misguided husband?” 
cried the venerable Lefroy. 

“ There needs no forgiveness,” replied Agnes, “‘ where there 
fs no resentment. Hoe is my husband—” she paused, bat 
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recovering herself, she: pointed to her delicate hand, and. 
added, ‘In the éircle of this small ring lie many duties, . 
but few privileges. When this made me De Courcy’s, every, _ 
selfish passion was banished from my breast, I vowed to 
love, to honor, and obey him, and I have performed my vow ;" 
yet think not that I ascribe. any pecoliar merit to myself 
in having done s0; had’ I done less, I had been unworthy 
of the sacred name of wife, and a severer pang. than that 
which now fills my bosom must have been mine.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Lefroy, “that he had been more deserv- 
ing of such a tredsure.” ‘ 3 

“Oh! say not so,” returned. Agnes, “ but rather exclaim 
with me, ‘Alas! that vice should find a place where only 
virtue was intended to inbabit.’ De Courcy has many noble, 
many excellent qualities.” © 

“ You have suffered yourself to perceive no others,” said 
Lefroy. 

“Nor ought I, sir,” replied Agnes; “let no woman en- 
deavor to discover the imperfections of her husband; they. 
are spfficiently painful when they obtrude themselves on her 
notice, and every feeling mind must consider the conviction 
of guilt as the destruction of personal happiness; bnt I 
know the heart of my Arthur, and well am I assured, that 
his present wretched. connexion will not long confine him 
in its disgraceful trammels. He will assuredly again seck 
this spot. Oh! then my kind and only friend, if, as I-be- 
lieve, these feelings are for death, receive, I conjure you, 
the penitent; bear.my last blessing to him, my last prayer- 4 

_ Her voice faltered, and the. drops of suppressed anguish 
trickled down her pallid cheek; but in a few moments 
she resumed. “Lay me with my poor babe, and may 4 
father’s tears of contrition and regret bedew our grave.” 

De Courcy had imsensibly crept nearer and nearer; but 
at these words he was. unable to repress a groan. She started, 
“How weak I am,” she exclaimed,. “the slightest noise 
awakens an emotion and creates a hope that, alas! ends ; 
only in. disappointment. Oh! that I could see him once 
more. De Courcy—my husband! must I then call on you 
in vaint” Assho attered this, she extended her feeble arms 
as if to him. This was more than -he could: bear; forgetful 

us 
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of afi consequences, he .precipitated himself towards the bed. 
“My Agnes!” he exclaimed, sinking beside her.. “ Rash, 
inconsiderate man,” cried Lefroy, endeavoring to remove him, 
“twill you completely destroy her? learn at least to- curb 
your emotions, and hasten not the hour which your former 
cruelty has only made too near.” “Desist, old man,” re- 
terned De Courcy with unusual vehemence, endeavoring to 
disengage himself from his hold, “nor urge me to forget: 
what is due to your situation. She is mine again, and no 
power on earth shall divide us.” ‘That which is above 
has already, I fear, exerted its authority,” cried Lefroy, in. 
a barst of sorrow. De Courcy started up; she indeed lay 
to all appearance dead ; but it was but temporary insensibity, 
and roused. by the motion he made, she again opened her 
eyes, and recognising the beloved of her heart, she with alk 
the energy she was capable of, clasped her arms around 
his neck. Fearful of the effect of such emotion, Lefroy would 
eace more have separated them; but Agnes perceiving his 
iatent; gently entreated him to forbear. “Be not afraid,” 
she softly murmured, “ De Courcy restored, I can support. 
any thing—leave me not then,” sho added to him, almost, 
convalsively grasping him. 

“Never, never!” -he exclaimed, straining her still closer 
to his breast. Lefroy suffered them for some minutes .to re- 
main undisturbed, and then having prepared .a cordial, the 
neeossity of which he was fally aware, he approached them. 
“ Bo at least guided by prudence then,” said he, ‘‘ remem- 
ber, my dear and once tractable patient, that all year hopes 
depend upon your obtaining rest, and be not less mistress 
of yourself in the hour of promised happiness than you were 
in that of misery—take this, therefore, and endeavor te. com- 
poso yourself, and we, in the mean time, will watch by your 
side.” Agnes prepared to obey; but when she received 
from De Courcy the.cup which he had taken from Lefroy, 
the thought of bew often she had missed his attentions, and 
of her late forlorn condition, forcibly struck, and awoke a 
powerful sonsation. She pressed his hand to her lip, and 
while a smile of unutterable tenderness and delight irradiated 
ler pale countenance, the tear trembled in her eloquent 
eye. De Courcy fally understood its meaning, but conceal- 
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ing that he did so, he took no further notice of the.circam- 
stance, than locking her hand in his, and seating himself by 
her side, 

Scarcely daring to breathe lest he should disturb her, he 
kept his eyes constantly fixed upon her. He had now both 
leisure and opportanity to mark the effect of his criminal 
desertion, and the past and. present passed in fearful review 
before him. Sometimes his emotions became almost uneon- 
teollabte, and had it not been for the occasional look of Le- 
froy, which restored him to a degree of self-possession, he 
would have found it impossible to preserve the necessary 
silence and inaction imposed on him. Agnes in the mean 
time slept tolerably composed; the morning bad already 
dawned, and the bright beams of the sun had filled the apart- 
ment, when, with a slight start, she awoke, and immediately 
met the anxious gaze of De Courcy. ‘“ My beloved!” she 
cried, in fond, but feeble accents. ‘Can you, will you then,” 
murmured he, sinking into her embrace, “ receive me? but, 
oh! in what a state do I find you! should I loose you, Ag- 
nes, what is to become of me? a double murderer, where 
shall I hide my guilty head?” “ You will not, I trust, lose 
me,” returned Agnes; “your presence will restore freah. 
strength; but I am at present too weak to bear any retro- 
spect on the past; let us then look only to the fature, and 
the hope that my sufferings have found an end, shall be my 
best medieine.” “They are, I trust, indeed, at an end,” 
cried De Courcy, “I have, alas! little cause to depend upon 
my own resolution, bat I think my heart has received ‘a 
lesson which no temptation hereafter will ever make me for- 
get.” “TI trust so too,” cried Lefroy, “ but acknowledgment 
of error is not improvement, though it is a principal step 
towards it, and he that has once inhaled the pestilential- 
gales of anlawful passion must long learn to suspect his own 
weakness, With such an example, however, before you, and 
with such incentives to virtae, I trust I shall yet see you 
as becomes the hasband of such a wife. Farewell, dear 
lady,” continued he, turning to Agnes, “ with a nurse as 
you now possess, you can well spare my attendance,-yet I: 
aball not give ap my post entirely, but shall sec you as of- 
ten as my other duties. will permit. Be cautious, however, 
lest you should be obliged to make an exchange, which I 
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cannot flatter myself will be an agreeable’ one to you.” * 
Agnes retdrned his placid. suiile, and assuring. him of her 
obedience to his injunctions, she affectionately bade him: 
adiew. Though thus interdicted from giving free vent to all 
the feelings of their hearts, the short conversations that they’ 
ventured occasionally to ‘hold relieved both. De Courcy 
never left the side of his Agnes, bat by every attention. in 
his power, sought to make some reparation for the. sufferings” 
he had caused her, while the countenance of the latter more 
forcibly than words declared the happiness his presence im-i 


, 
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REWARD OF CONSTANCY. 


Mr. Moagier, in-his jouyney through Persia, relates an 
aneedote of the Serdar of Ecyjvan,-which is highly creditable 
to him, and shows that the most bretal of men; are some-- 
times capable of a humane or, generous action. The Ser-, 
dar, who amused himself from the windows of his: palace in 
shooting the asses of the peasants who happen to be going. 
along the road, in one of his predatory excursions ‘mto 
Georgia, made prisoner, and placed in bis harem a Georgian, 
maid, who had heen betrothed to a,fine youth. The yonth. 
followed ber to Ecrivan,: and havigg made known his ar- 
rival to her, they managed to escape for a short distance,’ 
bat their steps were retraced, and they were brought: back. 
The lover was ordered to leave Ecriyan; and as he .was- 
crossing the Zengui, @ river whith flows between high pre- 
cipiges, bis mistress espied. him fram the. top of one- ofthe, 
banks, and immense as the height was, threw. hereelf dewn,, 
determining either to jpin. him, or to; die in the attempt, 
Her fall was braken by the inteyvention of some, willows, 
and she was taken pp much bruised, though not dangeroyaly, 
hurt. To the honog of the Serdar, he did not carry bis ty- 
ranny further, but restered the cquple ta each othgr, gave 
them their liberty, and ogdered them; safe condnot. to: their 
bomeg. oes : 
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MARIAN MELFORT; 
A TALE FOR SPINSTERS. 
(Continued from poge 17.) 


A FIRST CONQUEST. 


’ Notwitustanpinc my father’s anxious wish to prevent 
my imbibing a prepossession against a mother-in-law, merely 
for the reason of her being such, the mischief was already 
done, for several of my schoolfellows were similarly circum- 
stanced, and did not fail to assure me that I should soon 
find a material difference in my father’s behaviour towards 
me. Impressed with this idea, I returned to my home with 
spirits less buoyant than usual, and a spirit prepared to re- 
sist every species of oppression. Mrs. Crawford received 
me with a warmth which for a time made me feel that the 
sentiments I harbored were unjust and illiberal; she took 
every opportunity of drawing out, and praising my talents 
before her husband, and though upon other occasions, when 
she requested me to perform any little domestic office for 
her, and found me both ignorant and unwilling, sho never 
failed to answer my father’s enquiries “of how I acquitted 
myself with “Tolerably well, Mr. Crawford, considering her 
inexperience in these matters; Marian has sufficient capa- 
city to accomplish well whatever she undertakes, and as 
my tasks are rather different from those she has been ac- 
customed to, I make no doubt of her proficiency, when she 
once perceives their utility.” ‘She is old enough to per- 
ceive it now,” was usually his reply, and that with a de- 
gree of seriousness which was not altogether agreeable to 
me, for my pride took alarm, and I fancied I read in sach 
remarks a wish that I should relinquish those elegant ac- 
complishments which had cost me so much time and trouble 
in acquiring, and by making myself useful to Mrs Craw- 
ford, leave her more leisure for enjoying herself, Such at 
least was the construction I put upon his words and looks, 
and I therefore obstinately determined that I would never 
submit to such a degradation, especially as my father’s cir- 
cumstances rendered it wholly unnecessary that I should 
be required to do any thing but what was perfectly to my 
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own taste. Upon my expressing this opinion to Mrs. Craw- 
ford, she gave me what I then considered a very harsh 
and unnecessary rebuke, in nearly these words—“I cannot 
wonder at your thinking as you do, Miss Crawford, con- 
sidering the education which has been injudiciously bestowed 
upon you; but I, who have seen much of the vicissitudes 
of fortune, am aware, that such oceupation as you now re- 
gard with contempt, may, at some future period of your life, 
be found servicable, if not necessary. However, itis not my 
wish to make your temporary residence at home a season 
of mortification to you, and shall only observe, that I give 
up the. point now, in the hope that, when your education 
is completed according to your father’s plan,. and you: re- 
turn to be placed. under my superintendence, you will sub- 
mit to such arrangements as I may deem it expedient to 
make in regard to the disposal of your time without alter- 
cation, which cannot fail to make an unpleasant impression 
upon all parties.” . A 
From that time, Mrs. Crawford troubled me with no mo. 

lectures, and we parted with every appearance of cordiality 
and good-will. Another year was passed at school, at the 
expiration of which, I was finally recalled. A few months 
previous to this, however, an incident occurred which I must 
mention here, some of the consequences of which I did not 
at the time confide even to you. You may recollect, that 
a party of strolling players came into the town, and soli- 
cited Mrs. B.’s patronage. The young ladies were unani- 
mous in requesting her to indulge them with: a sight of the 
performance, to which she at length consented. Our. party 
filled two boxes, and these were in the most conspicuous 
part of the theatre, that is to say, of the spacious barn 
fitted up for the occasion. The play fixed on was Donglas, 
and the principal performer a young man. of promising abi- 
lities and considerable personal attraction, To me, who never 
witnessed any dramatic. representation, the whole was un- 
speakably interesting, and my feelings were so powerfully 
excited, that when: Norval fell, I uttered a scream which 
drew every one’s attention, and fell into, strong hysterics. 
The bustle occasioned by my removal, for 9 time. suspended 
the performance, and though several of our companions ac- 
oused me of affectation, I can asaure you, my emotion was 
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involuntary and uncontrollable. Would it had been other- 
wise, or that I bad possessed more self command! For 
two or three days, our conversation turned chiefly on the 
play and the performers, every one agreed that the young 
man who played Norval, and whose name appeared by the 
bills to be Beverly, was uncommonly handsome, while I, 
perhaps, -more sensible of hia attractions than any of you, 
said the least on the subject, fearing that: I should draw 
upon myself the ridicule of my companions; but my thoughts 
dwelt upon him incessantly, and you may recollect how often 
I tried by indirect means to lead you to the topic I most 
wiskéd to hear discussed. 

A few days afterwards, as I was going up strairs to dress, 

one of the housemaids met me, and perceiving I was alone, 
slipped a piece of paper into my hands, saying, in a whis- 
per, “For God’s sake, Miss, do not let any of the young 
ladies see it, or I shall lose my place.” Before I could make 
any reply, she tripped down stairs, and I, filled with asto- 
nishment, hurried to my chamber, impatient to peruse a note 
so strangely delivered. It ran thus— 
' «The amiable sensibility you displayed the other evening, 
has inspired me with sentiments, which 1 have reason to 
fear will be deemed too presumptuous, I will, therefore, for 
the present, be silent on a subject which might give -offence, 
circumstanced as I now am; but a time may come when 
the cloud which obscures my destiny shall disperse, and the 
bright. sun of hope gild my fature prospects; till then, it 
will be some consolation to my agitated mind to be as- 
sured that your health has not suffered through the inten- 
sity of feeling you then evinced. One line from you will 
set my heart at ease; condescend thus far, I entreat you, 
to relieve the fears of your devoted Norvat.” 

How can I describe the emotion with which I perused 
this billet! Young, romantic, and a stranger to all the arts 
which are practised to ensnare the silly and confiding fe- 
male heart, I. believed every word of this, and was de- 
lighted with the-guarded delicacy. and unassuming diffidence 
with which my admirer addressed me. It never occured to 
me .ihat there pould be any impropriety in my acceding to 
a request.so humbly urged; and I immediately set about 
giving the answer, requised; hut the difficulty I found in 
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executing my purpose was greater than I had anticipated. 
An innate feeling of modesty prevented my expressing what 
I really felt, and a mere civil reply I thought too repul- 
sive. It was therefore a long time before I could suc- 
ceed in framing such a reply as would be likely to an- 
swer the expectation of the ardent Norval, without com- 
promising my own dignity. At length I was obliged to sa- 
tisfy. myself with the following note ;— 


s¢ Sir, 

“¥ feel highly’ flattered by your obliging enquiries, and 
as you are pleased to express such extreme solicitude re- 
specting my health, I beg to assure you, that my indisposition 
was but temporary, and that I feel no ill effects from it, 
except the shame of having exposed myself to such general 
observation. “Your obliged, 

oM, c—-.”” 
’ his was delivered to the gentleman by the trusty house- 
maid, who had been bribed by him to aid his purpose, and 
I soon received the following :— 

* Grateful as I feel for your condescension in complying 
with my, first request, I am still dissatisfied. Will you par- 
don,.my boldness in begging you to indulge me with an in- 
terview. I have mach to say, and on your compliance will 
depend my happiness or misery j—I dare not trust more 
upon paper. I am aware, that sorrounded as you are by 
observers, the. difficulty you would find in granting this 
favor must be great, but I think J could devise the means, 
if yon feel the slightest inclination to oblige me, 

“ NorvAL.” 


This note occasioned: me the greatest perplexity. I felt 
conscious that I was acting wrong in thus encouraging the 
attentions of a stranger, and entering into a clandestine cor- 
xespondence, yet vanity, anda love of conquest natural to 
the female breast, made me torn a deaf ear to the sugges- 
tions of prudence, and though I was a thousand times on 
the point of confiding my- important secret to you, @ dread. 
of your advising me to relinquish the correspondence de- 
terred me, and my triumph in having a lover at the age of 
fifteen was but half complete, since 1 dared not venture to 
make it- known. After somo deliberation, - my inclination got 
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the better of my judgmont, and } watched an opportanity of 
consulting Susan, whose significant looks gave me intima- 
tion that she had something to eommunicate, and I learnt 
from her, that Mr. Beverly was impatiently expecting my 
answer, : 

** But how could it be managed, Susan?” I enquired, he- 
sitatingly, ‘“‘you know I am never permitted to go out 
alone, and should Mr. Beverly venture to call and enquire 
for me, my governess must be present. It is quite impos- 
sible for me to see him, even if it were proper I should do 
30; and, indeed, F am so young.” ‘‘ Why as to that there, 
miss,” returned the obsequious Abigail, “ you know best, to 
be sure; but for my part, I should think there was no great 
harm in just speaking to a young man, and such a-nice 
young man too as Mr. Beverly. Ah! miss, if you could 
but hear him talk! such language as he uses! I purtest it 
ia quite different from common men, and he is 20 sinuating, 
I am sure he must bea gentleman born, and only acts plays 
for his own amusement; and as to your being so young, 
why, lawk-a-mercy! though your father does keep you at 

_ school, you are not to think yourself a baby all your life, 
auch a fine grown young lady as you are; why, 1 have known 
many im my time who were married before they were six- 
teen, But perhaps you don’t like him?” “ Not like Be- 
verly!” I indiscreetly exclaimed, with a sigh, “ oh! Susan, 
I like him but too well;—but what can I dot’ ‘Only 
say that you will see him, and it will make him so happy, 
I am sure he will be ready to eat me, when I take him 
the news.” Thus did this ignorant and artful girl play upon 
my credulity, and encourage me in an attachment, which 
at that that time was both absurd and dangerous, reprehen- 
sible, indeed, is the girl who makes a confidant of a do- 
mestic. Though I had sense enough to understand that hér 
motives for urging me to a step which my judgment con- 
demned, were not wholly disinterested, I could not but feel 
gratified by her remark, that I had no longer the appear- 
ance of a child; and I felt an irrisistible curiosity .to hear 
how Beverly could talk, while my infatuation readily led me 
to believe that ho was indeed of superior rank to what his 
present situation made him appear, and in this conclusion 
I was partly justified by the inainuation thrown out i his 
, YOU. Xlv—s, " 
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first letter. Susap, I believe, too faithfully reported to him 
what had passed, for she very soon found aw opportunity of 
communicating to me the plan agreed on between her and 
Beverly for the desired interview. ‘To-morrow I. will ask 
leave to go out, miss, at five o’clock; you must pretend to 
have @ bad bead-ach, and then you will be allowed to lie 
. down ja your qwn room. The dancing-master will be here, 
you know, g0 there will be nobody in the way to treable 
you, and J will come up to your room, and yeu can put 
qu wy clothes and bonnet, and go out without being no- 
ticed bat you must be sure not to stay leng. Mr. Beverly 
will be at the end of the street.” This plan was, indeed, 
_ & master-piece of contrivance, but the invention was chiefly 
Beverly’s, whose profession necessarily made him master of 
all those intriguing arts with which our dramatic pieces 
abonpd. My fears were, however, extreme; “Suppose any 
., one sbowd come up, while I am absent, Susan,” said I. 
“Qk! pever fear,” sho replied, “I will darken the room, 
, and pretend to be aslecp.” Overruled by ‘her persuasions, 
I consented, and with a mixture of eagerness and eppre- 
hension which gave to wy frame the appearance that in- 
disposition I was required to feign, I waited the appointed 
hour for entering on a scheme replete with peril, and which, 
should detection await me, mst overwhelm me with con- 
fasion and disgrace. 
: "(To be. continued.) 


—— 


HUNTING A DUKE, 


Tue late Dake of Bridgewater commonly resided at bis 
house im Lancashire, in erder to be near and superintend 
his canals and navigation concerns. He was aecustomed to 
rise early, to take a -dish of checolate in haste, generally 
standing, aad then ge out to his workmen, with whom he 
staid till nearly dinner-time. About a quarter before five, 
he came .to dress, and exactly at five his dinner was upon 
the table, His usual ecompagion at the table was Mr. Gil- 
bert, hia steward, and. his regular potation was a bottle of 
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wine. At nine, he was accustomed to call for his coffee 3 
after which, for a short time, be retired into another apart- 
ment, giving time for the table to be cleared, the windows 
opened, and the cloth laid ‘for: sapper.. This meal was 
brought up at ten o’clock; the Duke finished another bot- 
tle after it, and then retired’to bed. ° . 

Mr. Gilbert was almost his only guest, except a partieu- 
lar friend might be staying with him upon special invitation, 
Lord Tharlow was one of these occasional visitors, as well 
as Mr. Rigby, who sometimes stayed with him for weeks to- 
gether. The Duke was a very shy maa, and much disliked 
general society; and was either dénied to morning visitors; 
ar contrived to slip out of the way when any one called 
upon him. The clergyman of his parish, Mr. Kenyon, who’ 
had some particular business with bim respecting the tithes 
of the parish, had often tried to gain admittance to him, 
but in vain;—his Grace was very busy, or he was told he 
was not: at home. Determined, however, to have an inter- 
view with him, Mr..K. called at a very early hour in thd 
morning, thinking he should by this plan be certain of 
findiag the Doke at home; bat still he was disappointed, 
the servant giving the castomary answer, that his Grace 
was gone out. Mr. Kenyow, fully assured that this was not 
the case, loitered about the house, that he might catch its 
noble owner when he quitted it. In a short time, he per- 
ceived his Grace slip out of a back door. Mr. K. did not 
shew himself, lest the Duke seeing hius, might slip in again, 
but kept his eye upon him till he saw him eross the field, and 
take his way to his navigation. He then walked hastily 
after the object of his persuit; but not being able to con- 
ceal himself, was soon discovered by the Duke, who per- 
ceiving he must be overtaken, instantly took to his heels. 
Mr. K. did the same. They both ran stoutly for some time, 
till the Duke seeing he had the worst of the course, tarned- 
aside, and jumped into a saw-pit. He was followed in a 
trice into this place of refage by his pursuer, who imme- 
diately exclaimed, “Now, my Lord Duke, I have you.” His’ 
Grace burst into a fit of laughter, and all the business ot 
the tythe was quickly and amicably settled. 
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CURIOUS LETTER 
FROM. LADY COMPTON TO HER LORD. 


Iv has been said by one of the learned, (speaking of a 
man taking to himself a rib) that “he that will keep a 
monkey, must be content to pay for all the China he may 
break.” This observation was, of course, intended to apply 
to those fond swains, whe, hurried away by an impetuous 
passion, or the supposed advantages of family eonnection, 
are induced to enter into the matrimonial engagement with 
a gay and expensive female, without duly considering whe- 
ther their financial resources are likely to prove adequate 
to the extravagant habits of the lady, to whom they become 
yoked for life. 

I shall not, I trust, be charged with undue severity upon 
the fair sex by recognizing a fact which few persons will 
be disposed to deny, viz. that there are unfortunately too 
many of our fair dames, whose chief aim and object appears 
to be to squander away in frivolous fashions and idle pa- 
rade, the fall extent. of the income derived from the fortunes 
which they have brought their husbands. It would, indeed, 
be a fortunate circumstance for some of the Benedictine or- 
der, were their cara sposas content to dissipate only that 
portion which they may be led to consider exclusively their 
own; but on the other hand, asin love affairs, ‘every Jack 
has his Jill,” so, it is to be feared, that in the matter of 
extravagant living, many a Jill has her Jack, and then, to 
use another old saying, “ the candle is lighted at both ends,” 
and forms a most delectable accompaniment to the Hyme- 
neal torch. . 

Were it not that the present observations are intended to 
bear only upon the subject of female expenditure, and to 
shew, by the introduction of a curious antique epistle, that 
our fore-mothers were not at all deficient in their taste for 
enjoying the good things of this world, and a predilection 
for getting rid of. “the root of all evil,” (though, perhaps, 
with somewhat more of discretion than the ladies of the pre- 
sent day), a great deal might be said upon the extravagant 
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and. dissipated habits of our modern dandies atid exqmisites 
of the other sex, or rather of the doubtful génder, bat which 
must be reserved for a fatare océasion. 

The following letter was written about the year 1617, by 
a rich city heiress, the daughter of Sir John Spencer, whom 
tradition reports to have been carried off from her father’s 
house at Canonbury, Islington, in 2 baker’s-basket, by the 
contrivance of William, the second Lord Compton, who mar- 
ried her, and from which match, the ‘present family of the 
Marquis of Northampton is lineally descended. 


IN. 
“< My sweete Life, 

“Now I bave declared to you my mind for the settling 
of your state, I suppose that it were best for me to bethink 
or consider with myself what allowance were meetest for 
me. For considering what care EF have bad of your estate, 
and how respectfally I dealt with those, which, both by the 
laws of God, of nature, and of civit polity, wit, religion, fo- 

vernment, and honesty, you, my dear, are bound to, F pray 
and beseech you to grant me £1600 per annum, quarterly 
_to be paid. 

“ And I would (besides that allowance for my apparel) 
have £600 added yearly, (quarterly to be paid) for the per- 
formance of charitable workes, and those things I would 
not, neither will be, accountable for. 

« Also, I will have three horses for my own saddle, that 
none shall dare to lend or borrow; none lend but 1, none 
borrow but you. ‘ 

‘ Also I would have two gentlewomen, lest one should be 
tick, or have some other lett; also, believe that it.is an in- 
decent thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, 
when God hath blessed their lord and lady with a good 
estate. : 

Also, when I ride a hunting or hawking, or travel from 
ene house to another, I will have them attending; so, for 
either of those said women, I must and will have for either 
of them a horse. 

-  Atso, FE witt have six or eight gentlemen; and I will 

have my two coaches, one lined with velvet to myself, with 

four wory fair horses; and a coach fer my women, lined 

with sweete cloth, one laced with gold, the other with scar- 
nN3 
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let, and laced with watohed lace and silver, with four good 
v« Also I will have two coachmen; one for my own coach, 
the other for my women’s. 

“ Also, at any time when I travel, I will be allowed not 
only caroches and spare horses for me and my women, but 
I will have such carriages as shall be fitting forall, or- 
derly, not pestering my things with my women’s, nor their's 
with chambermaids, nor their’s with washmaids. ‘ 

“ Also, for Jaundresses when I travel, I will have them 

sent away before with the carriages, to see all safe; and the 
chambermaids I will have go before with the greens*, that 
the chambers may be ready sweete and cleane. 
_ “ Also, for that it is indecent to crowd up myself with 
my gentleman-usher in my coach, I will have him to have 
a convenient horse, to attend me either in city, or in coun- 
try;.and I must have two footmen; and my desire is, that 
you defray all the charges for me. 

“And for myself, beside my yearly allowance, I would 
have twenty gowns of apparel; six of them excellent good 
ones, eight of them for the country, and six of them very 
excellent good ones. 

‘‘ Also, I would have to put in my purse £2,000, and 
£200, and so for you to pay my debts, : 

" “Also, I would have £6,000 to buy me jewels, and £4,000 
to buy me a pearl chain. 

“Now, seeing FT am so reasonable unto you, I pray you 
to find my children apparel and their schooling; and also 
my servants (men and women) their wages. ; 

“Also, I will have my houses furnished, and all my lodg- 
ing chambers to be suited with all such furniture as is fit, 
as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, silver warm- 
iag pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and such like; 
so, formy drawing-chambers, in all houses, I will have them 
delicately furnished, both with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, 
carpet, chair-cushions, and all things thereunto belonging. | 
* © Also my desire is, that you would pay all my debts, build 
ee a eS 

© It was the custom in former times to strew the floor with gree 
rushes.—See Strust’s Manners and Customs of the People of England, 
Vol, IIL. p.7% ‘ ; ; 
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Ashby House, and purchase lands, and fend no money (as 
you love God) to the Lord Chamberlain, who would have 
all, perhaps, your life from you. Remember his son, my 
Lord Walden, what entertainment he gave me when you 
were at Tilt-yard. If you were dead, he said, he would be 
a husband, a father, a brother, and he said, he would marry 
me. I protest, I grieve to see the poor man have so little 
witte and honesty, to use his friend so vilely. Also he fed 
me with untruths concerning the Charter-house; but that 
is the least; he wished me much harm—you know him; God 
keep you and me from such as he is! , 

“So now that I have declared to you what I would have, 
and what that is I would not have, I pray, that when you 
be an Earl, to allow me .£1,000 more than I now desire, 
and double attendance. 


“Your loving Wife, 
“ Eviza Compton.” 


ORIGIN OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Ir wifl to some appear singular that the Slave Trade 
should have originated in an act of humanity; yet such was 
the fact, and it exhibits an instance of one of the best and 
most humane men being guilty of cruelty, when his mind 
was under the influence of prejudice. Barthelemi de las 
Casas, the Bishop of Chiapa, in Peru, witnessing the dread- 
fal cruelty of the Spaniards to the Indians, exerted all his- 
eloquence to prevent it, He returned to Spain, and plead- 
ing the cause of the Indians before the Emperor Charles V. 
in person, suggested that their place as labourers might. be 
supplied by negroes from Africa, who were then considered 
as beings under the proscription of their Maker, and fit only 
for beasts of burden. The emperor, overcome by his forci- 
ble representation, made several regulations in favor of the 
Indians; but it was not until the slavery of the African 
Negroes was substituted, that the American [ndiana were 

~ freed from the cruelty of the Spaniards. . 
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ON THE UNCERTAINTY OF HISTORY. © 


‘ Aisrory not being susceptible of any demonstration, is 
only built upon probability, of which there are three degrees. 
The first is relative to all those facts that ere so highly pro- 
bable, that no solid argument can be alleged to the contrary. 
They afford a moral certainty, which fally convinces us of 
their truth. ‘Thus, for instance, no reasonable man can de- 
ny that Cesar went to war with Pompey, and Charlemagne 
with the Saxons; that Henry IV. King of France, was ex- 
cotsmunicated by Pope Gregory XIII; and that the: same 
prince was engaged in private amours. The sceptics them- 
selves will not raise any difficulty about such general facts. 
There are other facts, indeed, probable, but more plausable 
objections may ‘be made against them. If those objections, 
however, be duly considered, they will not appear sufficient 
to make one doubt of them. This is the second degree of 
historical probability. Thus, for example, it is more probable 
that the Emperor Charles V. undertook the war of Smal- 
calde, to deprive the States of their liberty, than to punish 
those who opposed his authority, though he made use of 
this. pretence. It is more probable that the same prince 
resigned the Empire and all bis kingdoms, because he was 
weary of hia ill fortune, than out of devotion, and ta live 
a quiet life. Itis more probable that Henry VIH., resolved 
to divorce his consort, not so much out of a scruple af con- 
science, as because he was tired of her. Some bistorical 
faots afford a third degree of probability, which is caunter- 
balanced by so many reasons equally probable, that the 
reader will. find himself puzsled, and obliged to sus-- 
pend his judgment. Thus one may dispute on both sides, 
whether there ever was a Pope Joan. The different accounts 
we find in historians of Mary, Queen of Scots, make it very 
difficalt to jadge of the matter. rae? 

It .is with historical phenomena as with those of nature. 
We see the effects of naturat powers; but their causes are 
unknown to us. In like manner, we sec wars and alliances, 
kingdoms that flourish and decay; but we are ignorant of the 
true causes and secret springs of those events. Queen Eli- 
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zabeth could never be persuaded to marry: it is fn vain to 
pretend to know the reason of it. Philip II. King of Spain, 
confined his son, Don Carlos, to a prison, where he died. 
It is not known what crime he was guilty ef, and whether 
his father exercised too great a severity upon him. Few 
people are ignorant of the reasons why the King of Sweden 
made war in Germany; but it is not yet known why the 
Elector of Saxony, who was the most considerable Protes- 
tant Prince iu that country, could see what passed in Ger- 
many and Bohemia, against the Protestants, without ahew- 
ing any concern for it; or why he did not side with the 
Swedes, till he found it necessary to defend his own country. 

Tho uncertainty of history is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
partiality of historians: most of them make it their busi- 
ness to write invectives or panegyrics. 

The Greek and Roman historians highly commend the 
most inconsiderable actions of their countrymen, but take 
no notice of their injustice and imprudence, while the noble 
exploits of the barbarians do not appear in their histories. 
If we had some written by the latter, we should, perhaps, 
admire less the Greeks and the Romans. 

The flatterers of the writers of history increased in the 
fellowing ages. The monks and the secular clergy, setting 
up for historians, cried up those princes who bestowed riches 
and honors upon them, though never so vicious and igno- 
tant of the art of reigning. On the contrary, they strived to 
give a bad character of those who kept a watohful eye over 
them, and did not persecute good men, falsely accuscd of 
heresy. 

The partiality of several historians discovers itself in a 
particular manner, by extolling the antiquity of their own 
nation. ©. Rudbeckins, professor of physic in the univer- 
sity of Upsal, eminently distinguished himself on that ac- 
* count, by his book entitled, Atlantica, If one may believe 
him, Sweden, that cold and hyperborean climate, is the first 
country that was inhabited after the Deluge. The famous 
Atlantica, mentioned by Plato, is no other than Sweden. 
What Homer says of the isle of Ogygia, ought to be un- 
derstood of that country. The fortunate islands, and the 
gardens of the Hesperides, must be looked for in Scandi- 
nana, The Argonaute sailed into Sweden, The Swedish 
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langaage is.the most ancient; and the Groeks borrowed their 
letters from the Swedes. 


Where is there a writer that does not favor hig own sect? 


The Protestant historians are not free from this faalt; and - 


because. religion has a great influence upen men, partiality 


does. much more prevail in ecclesiastical pane than in | 


any other. 

Tho hatred and animosity of several historians are alse 
‘\a great cause of the uncertainty of history. Every body 
knows how mapy calumnies have been vented by the Ro- 


man Cathglics against Luther and Calviz. The Protestants, . 


on the other side, are to apt to believe many things disad- 
vantageous to the Church of Rome. 

To give sqme instance of it, it is said, that Pope. Leo X: 
spoke these words to Cardinal Bembo, upon. his alleging a 
passage of the Gospel—“It is well known: what singular 
advantage that fable of Christ has been to as.” This is to 
be found in Mornwus’s Mystery of Iniquity. A. vast nomber. 
of other writers have inserted the same passage in their 
works without quoting any author for it, but our country- 
man, John Bale.. The testimony of such a writer can be of 


no weight upon sueh an occasion; as the Reman Catholics . 


would make themselves. ridiculous, if, in order to prove an 
historical fact disadvantageous to the Protestants, they should 
quote a writer wha forsook the Protestant religion to em- 
brace their's. In like manner, the Protestants cannot, ac- 
cording to the rales. of equity, allege the testimony of Joba. 
Bale, who, being a Carmelite friar, tarned Protestant, and 
wrote several. books against the Church of Rome. 

Malice and calumny do more contribute to the anoertainty 
of history than- the most shameful flatterios. . The arts of a 
flattering historian may easily be discovered, for he repre- 
sents men not such as they are, but such as-they should 
be; and forms to himself an idea of virtue and perfection 
that exist no where. But an historian well skitled in the 
art of slandering, will easily be credited; for men are na- 
turally more inclined to believe the faults of others than 
their good qualities. Beside flatterers are leoked upon as 
men of a servile spirit, and are very much despised; whereas’ 
& cunning satyrist imposes upon the reader, who fancies that 
his bold way of writing proceeds..from his. love for truth, 
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which makes him dwell upon the faults ef great men. Thongh 
Tiberias: and Nero were. far. from being good princes, yet 
many things have been said of them, that are either false 
or excusable. Trajan is very much commended; and yet, 
not to mention his drunkenness, he did many imprudent 
things. The words spoken by that Emperor to a Centurion, 
when he delivered his sword to him—* Accept of this sword, 
to use it for or against me, according as I govern well or 
ill,” are commonly alleged as a remarkable instance of his 
clemency ; but nothing could be more imprudent, as by that 
means he made the Centurion his judge, and in some re- 
Spect, even Emperor. The great liberality of that prince to 
the learned was the reason why they bestowed so many en- 
comiums upon him. 

Fear is another cause of the uncertainty of history. Many 
historians are afraid of speaking the truth, and frequently 
disguise matters of fact. Camden did not think fit that the 
second part of his history should come out in hia life-time. 
Not.to mention a few more, Procopius declares, in the be- 
ginning of his Secret History, that he durst not write a true 
history of Justinian and Theodora whilst they were alive. 

Historians relate many things of which they are not suf- 
ficiently informed, or only grounded upop a common report. 
Those who write the history of ancient times follow the old 
_ historians; and it is no easy thing for them to. distinguish 
truth from falsehood. The wisest men are not always free 
from prejudices, and therefore it is not to be expected that 
any historian should write with perfect impartiality. Be- 
sides, no historian, though ever .so sincere, can procure a 
safiicient knowledge of all circumstances; and yet the ig- 
norance of a small particular may occasion a gyeat error 
in history; may, the very archives out of which some histo- 
vians extract their materials, are not always to be depended 
Upon. . 

It is also to be observed, that historians do very much 
differ in their account of the same events. Every one writes 
for the glory of his own country, and strives to raise it above 
others. ‘If the Carthaginians had written a History of the 
Ponic. War, we sbould find in it many things contrary to 
what we read ia Livy. 

Tt may be concluded from al} these observations, that a 
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wise man will read history not so much to be exactly in- 
formed of the truth of former events, as to know the cha- 


sacter of historians, and to get a more perfect knowledge of - 


haman nature whereby he may be able to form to himself 
some rules for the conduct of his life. 
=== 


WISHART, THE SCOTCH REFORMER. 

Wuen Wishart was one time in the neighbourhood of Ayr, 
he received intelligence that a contagious distemper had 
proved very fatalin Dundee. He immediately went thither, 
that he might administer consolation to the sufferers. He 
strengthened their fortitude by the prospects which religion 
discloses; he prevented all unnecessary intercourse between 
the healthy and the sick; and he relicved the urgent wants 
of those whose severe poverty rendered the visitation of dis- 
case doubly distressing. Such beneficence alleviating to mal- 
titades the severity of pain and the anguish of affliction, 
was repaid by the warmest gratitude; and the feelings with 
which he was now almost universally regarded, gave an 
energy to his instructions, which alike impressed the an- 
derstanding and affected the heart. His enemies, afraid to 
havo recourse to open violence, attempted to assassinate him. 
A priest, impelled either by his own gloomy bigotry, or em- 
ployed, as has, thongh without any sufficient authority, been 
surmised by Cardinal Beaton, resolved to accomplish his. 
destruction. For that purpose, the priest placed himsclf one 
day that Wishart was preaching at the foot of the pulpit, 
with a dagger concealed under his robe. . Either the agita- 
tion of his countenance, or the peculiarity of his appearance, 
happily fixed the attention of Wishart; and as ho descended 
the steps of the pulpit, he with much presence of mind seizcd 
the hand which grasped the weapon intended for his destruc- 
tion, The criminal, dismayed at this intrepidity, fell at bis 
feet, and acknowledged his guilt. The multitude, agitated 
and inflamed by such depravity, would at once have sacrificed 
the wretch to their resentment, had not Wishart restrained’ 
their violence. He clasped the culprit in his arms, that he 
might ensure his protection; and calling out to the people, 
declared, that since he had escaped injury, he ought to feet 
grateful for an incident which shewed him what he had to cows 
from the inveterate animosity of his pereecators. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF TIME. 


rece 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to morrow, 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day, 
“ And all our yesterdays are lighted fools, 
The way to dusky death. Macpatn. 


We cannot insist too forcibly on the proper application 
of time, and that the more especially, if we consider it was to 
serve this grand purpose that man was created. If any be so 
hardy as to disbelieve the assertions of Holy Writ, yet places 
confidence in the testimony of men whose writings have 
rendered their names immortal, let him take up any author 
of celebrity, and he will find the strongest arguments in favor 
of what I have advanced, recorded on almost every page. 
Among the Heathens it was a laudable custom to educate 
youth in a strict observance of ‘the inestimable ‘value of 
time. “I have lost a day!” exclaimed the great Roman Em- 
peror, with as much regret, as if he had been deprived of 
one half of his dominions. “Seize on the present moment!” 
was the language of the energic, though dissolute, Horace, 
when addressing his friend, nor was he content with a com- 
mon-phrase to express the idea, bat made use of coercion 
to retain an article so precious. f 

It is to accustom the mind to labor, and to inure the fa- 
culties to exertion, that the classics are studied as a chan- 
nel through which to instil a love of application, and a just 
appreciation of the value of time. A student’s time may be 
fully occupied, and that in research and literature, yet it may 
be woefully mispent. This shews the necessity of a proper regu- 
lation of it; and the youth of both sexes may rest assured, that 
unless they divide the hours of the day in proportion to their 
occupations, no good can possibly result, even from the 
most uxweary aftention: all will be confusion and chaos, amass 
of acquirements without system or order. Talents, which 
might have blazed in an orator, statesman, or patriot, fade 
before an inferior, though better regulated, genius, as ficti- 
tious light before the splendor of a meridan san. 

VOL. XIV.—8. 1, °. 
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THE VISITOR. 
No. TI. 


To Mrs. Gavapovr. 
Mapax, 


ALLow me to express my gratification at the very plea- 
sant evening I passed in your society last week, at Mrs. 
Jane Allwit’s party; she, poor lady! has, like myself, long 
Ted a life of single blessedness, for so she seems to think it. 
I believe, indeed, it was from her own free choice; for she 
bad charms of person, as well as wit, in her youthful days, 
‘and a good fortune into the bargain. 

But I, alas! call the stigmatized appellation of an old 
bachelor, an ill-fated one. My inclination always tended to- 
wards matrimony, and my situation in life conspired with 
‘that predilection to bring me acquainted with nambers of 
your sex—yet—with shame and mortification do I tell it— 
though I am now upwards of fifty years of age, I never 
could ingratiate myself with any female so as to persuade 
her to take me, “with all my imperfections on my head,” 
“¢ for better for worse.” My first attachment was to Miss Fain- 
well, to whom I paid my addresses, as an accepted lover, 
for three years; at the end of which term I was discarded, 
‘because I happened to quote a passage from a French aa- 
thor, which says, “ That a woman traly virtuous is not to 
be found.” I then paid. my addresses to Miss Hasty, who 
abruptly dismissed me for not attending her to Vauxhall 
one evening at a moment’s notice. Miss Sensitive next at- 
tracted my regard, and the day was fixed for the celebra- 
tion of our nuptials; when being in a large party where 
the conversation happened to turn on dress, I unfortunately 
observed, that I thought ladies were very indelioate in baring 
their bosoms and backs, (as they did at that period). My 
fair mistress instantly frowned her disapprobation, and rising 
im great wrath, blushed, and left the room. In a few minutes 
& servant delivered me a note, with ‘“ Miss Sensitive in- 
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sists on Mr. Noodlo’s eternal absence from Berkely Square.” 
Miss Timid objected to my fondness for horses; and Miss 
Etiquette intimated that she would never bestow her hand 
on one that would make a dog-kennel of her drawing-room. 
Three ladies have refused me for my bilious-looking com- 
plexion ; five because I had bad teeth; seven for my want 
of generosity; and nine for my ill-manners. In short, mg- 
dam, you can form no idea of the indignities I have en- 
dured from the pride, vanity, ignorance, and caprice of the 
sex during twenty-seven years of constant attendance. At 
length, after a variety of successive slights, innumerable mor- 
tifications, repeated refusals, and the most mortifying insults, 
EI determined to renounce all ideas of marriage. It was the 
poignant wit, the severity of which always terrified me, of 
Miss Allwit, that prevented me offering my hand and for- 
tune to that lady; I was therefore never deprived of that 
intelligent conversation, which now, in my old age, is the 
charm of my life. Why should we then doom ourselves to 
life’s end to a state of celibacy? You, madam, who are 
bor constant visitor, will, I trust, speak a good word for 
me. Assure her, that her situation, as well my own, is 
deplorable; persuade her, I entreat yon, my dear Madam, 
to see it in that light, Offer her my humble and hearty 
services, and tell her, that F am more enamoured than ever 
with the sprightliness of her conversation and the charms 
of her person, still so fresh, so unimpaired by time. Inform 
her, that though I am fifty-seven years of age, and she not 
quite forty-nine, that my mental faculties are in high preserva~ 
tion, and my health excellent, so that she need not fear -be- 
ing a nurse to an old husband. That though I have a very 
bad complexion and worse teeth, yet I am tall and well 
formed; that my spirits are excellent, and she will ever fing 
me.a cheerfal and good-humored husband; .in short, that it 
shall be my study to make her as happy as possible. For 
Heaven’s sake, then, dear Mrs. Gadabout, recommend mo 
to your fair friend; tell her, that real happiness can only. 
exist in the conjugal sttate; you may likewise add, as a 
farther inducement, that my fortune is as ample as her own, 
and that we shall therefore have wealth sufficient to enable 
us to live in the first style of real comfort and elegance. 1 
am absolutely in raptures in calling this lovely fair one 
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mine; and I could fancy myself only nineteen. Adieu, my 
dear Madan, forget not, I beseech you, 
Your humble Servant, 
Nicwotas Noopte. 

P.S. If I should be so happy as to wed Mrs. Jane All- 
wit through your mediation, you may not only depend upon 
having gloves and favors on the wedding day, but also a 
corner in our barouche, when we shall go to keep our wed- 
ding at the Star-and-Garter, on Richmond Hill, 

Notwithstanding Mr. Noodle’s generous promises, I must 
beg him to observe, that I never trouble myself in matri- 
monial concerns, being fully resolved never to be either a 
match-maker or a match-breaker. G. G. 


My young friend the Cross-reader, as I have christened 
him, called on me this morning, and amused me by taking 
up my newspaper, and making from it the following 

CROSS-READINGS. 

The performances of Grimaldi; in the last new pantomime 
have been uncommonly applauded—by the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty in Council. 

- Parliament will certainly rise soon—by desire of several 
of the nobility and gentry. 

The King of Naples is tncog.—among the last brood of lions 
at Exeter Change. 

. The whole Bench of Bishops—ride their own horses, pay 
or play. 

. We hear, that the honor of knighthood is to be conferred 
on all the scavengers in and about London. 

Warm debates are expected in the House—a constant: sup- 
ply fresh from Billingsgate. 

On account of the great scarcity of money—we hear there 
will be a vote of credit. 

+ Some persons pretend there will be a new coalition—a ce- 
‘ment much stronger than common glue. - 

. Last week there was-a new ballet at the King’s Theatre 
—the dancing-dogs are really wonderful. 

Wednesday two link-boys of Covent-Garden suatriot = sissed 
His: Majesty’s hand on being appointed. 

A very beantiful lady, just turned of ffteen—drank halt 
a gallon of porter at a draught, for a considerable wager. 


ns 
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‘REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


LADY MORGAN’S ITALY. 2 vols. 4to. Colbourn and Co, 
London, 


Tus highly entertaining and instructive work is replete 
with variety, and displays the treasures of a highly-cultivated 
and well-stored mind. A love of truth guides this lady’s re 
searches, and shews itself in her vivid and glowing descriptions, 
Remarks, character, incident, and anecdote, follow in so rapid 
a succession, that our attention is kept constantly on the 
slert, and our interest is excited from the commencement to 
the-termination of her ladyship’s perigrinations. Lady Morgan’s 
wiews of society have been more accurate than those of. any 
other recent traveller; her engaging manners, and, above ,all 
other considerations, her literary fame has opened to her the 
door of continental hospitality; a circumstance that has. im- 
pacted that air of originality to her parration, which cha- 
racterized her ladyship’s highly distinguished work in France. 
Its principal blemish, is, in some instances, a too keen .sa- 
tire, and too strong expressions of political feeling. 


LEGEND OF ARGYLE;; or, Tis s HunpreD Years Since, 
3 vols, 12mo. London, 1821. 


Tuts historical romance has just made its appearanpe; 
and the avthor ehews in his pages not only an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the peziod in which he wnites, the ever-me- 
anorable rebellion in 1715, but a thorough knowledge.of Spoteh 
customs, manuers, and prejudices. The volumes are ably 
ewritten, and mre second to none of the same clasa, but those 
‘of the celebrated author of “ Waverley;” and many of the 
passages, in our gpinion, are in no way inferior to these 
of the great Northern Noyelist: at all events, it must be aon- 
ceded that they display a strong, sensible, and refined .gp- 
derstanding. Among the most popular personages presented 
to the reader, are the Duke of Argyle, and the famous un- 
daunted freebooter, Rob Roy. 

4. Argyle, the states’ whole thunder bern to wield, i 2 
-fnd shake alike the, sepate and the field.”. Phew 
o3 
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The author’s account of Rob Roy differs in many respects 
materially from that of (the supposed) Sir Walter Scott. ‘There 
is also a well-known character on record introduced, Saun- 
ders Knox, a covenanting school-master and catechist, of 
Auchterblair, who loses no opportunity of detailing all the 
Latin he brought with him from’ St. Andrews. We must re- 
mark, that had this work preceded the one alluded to of the 
same period, drawn with such a masterly hand, it would 
have excited strong interest and admiration; bot in this in- 
stance, the author labors under a disadvantage, that no time 
can remove. 


. NOTES recatinc to: tHE MANNERS anp CUSTOMS oF 
tus CRIM TARTARS, during Four: Years’ Residence 
: among that people, by Mary Hotperyess, with illustra- 

- trative plates. 12mo. London. 


* Turis pleasing little volume contains much interesting in- 
formation respeoting a people of whom'we have but yet a 
very circumscribed knowledge. The fair author resided -at 
the ‘village of Kangoss, in the Crimera, from ‘the year 1906, 
ta the close of that of 1810. Of course, this Jong sojourn 
afforded her daily opportunities of becoming thoroughly: ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the Tartar inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood. These ‘ Notes,” the lady 
informs us in her introduction, were taken for the amuse- 
ment of a female friend in England, and committed to pa- 
per as the observations ‘arose; from which it might be in- 
ferred that they are distinct and desultory: this, however, 
is not the case; a judicious and pleasing connexion is at- 
tended to. The language is agreeable and unstadied;. but 
yet extremely perspicuous and elegant. The dress, court- 
ships, marriages, domestic habits, and funeral rites, of the 
Tartars, together with an account of the various supersti- 
tions, and a variety of other traits peculiar to their character, 
are well described, and render the work well worthy the 
‘attention of the general reader. 


THE LUCKLESS DRAVE. A Poem, with Notes. 2s. 


A number of boats joined in one common interest between 
the fishermen and the townspeople, ‘the former finding boats 
and nets, the latter, money to pay the hands and defray the 
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first expences of the united venturc*in the herring fishery, 
is called, in Scotland, the Drave. The poem is well penned, 
and displays considerable originality both in the style and 
ideas, It. is illustrated. with a variety of historical and other 
notes. .The Lnckless Drave was the one destroyed in a me- 
morable storm in the reign of James I. of England, and 
Sixth of Scotland, which made more than two hundred wo- 
men widows, and many a father and mother childless. The 
description of these heart-rending woes affords the author, 
(who, however, is unknown), an opportunity of shewing his 
powers in some very fine passages. The melancholy event 
was ascribed by the Covenanters to the nets being: cast on 
the Sabbath; the Almighty thus avenging the affront to his 
commandment of keeping that day holy. Others imputed it 
to witchcraft. Some persons, principally women, were accused 
of using spells and incantations; they protested their inno- 
cence; but on being cruelly tortured, they confessed tbeir 
gailt, as, indeed, they would probably have done Jet them have 
been accuscd of any crime that their prosecutors chose to lay to 
‘ their:charge, in order to obtain a respite from their sufferings, 
and were consequently condemned to the stake. Tho prin- 
‘cipal in this tragedy of superstition was Agnes Simpson, a 
celebrated midwife. This hapless woman appears to havo 
had more learning and medical skill than generally fell to 
the lot of females in her humble class, especially in thos» 
‘days. Her benevolent disposition led her often to exert 
these talents gratuitously for the benefit of the poor neigh- 
bours, and many were the cures she performed and pains 
she alleviated, yet these ingrates appeared against her, and 
asoribed her success to Satanic power, alleging that she was 
familiar with the devil, whom she met and banquetted with 
at divers times and places. It is not a little remarkable, 
as displaying the features of those times, that his Majesty 
sat in person to hear the absurd, and, in many instances, 
disgusting evidence produced against the victims. 


ENCHORIDION; on, A Hanp rox THE One-Hanpep. By 
. Georce Wess De Renzy, Captain H, P. of the 82d Re- 
giment. 6vo. London. 1821. 


Captain De Renzy having lost his right. arm in the memo- 
table battle of Vittoria, instead of sitting down and con- 
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teating himself with repining at the calamity, whieh, it must 
be allowed, is a most severe one, has, with praise-worthy 
perseverance and admirable ingenuity, devoted no inconsi- 
derable portion.of his time in contriving, and then bringing 
to perfection, a set of instruments, which enables the pos: 
sessor to dispense with the attentions of a friend, or the 
attendance of a- servant, at the toilet or table, to mend his 
own pens, play a hand of cards, and to enjoy all the re- 
finements of social life with ease and independence. This 
little volume is intended to explain and simplify. the instru, 
ments invented, and we recommend them both as highly 
worthy the attention of any gentleman who has met witha 
simitar misfortune to that of the gallant captain. 


FIDELIA; on, THe PRevALENce OF Fasnion. 12mo, pp, 

473. London. 

This is .a novel of the old school, in which the fatal con. 
sequences resulting from gaming and duelling are pour. 
trayed ‘with much force. The auther, who appears to have 
mixed ‘in the world of fashion, sensible of the errors into 
which persons of rank are too apt to fall, gives them, in her 
story of Fidelia, a very salutary warning, and the whole of 
the work may be distinguished as abounding with delicate 
‘sentiment and excelent morality. 

THE PRIVATEER; a Tale 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 431, London. 

The . Privateer possesses much interest; the language. is 
elegant, and the author evinces considerable talents in the 
ekaracters he -has drawn, ‘We feel no hesitation in ye- 
commending its perusal to our friends, either male or fe 


male. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Tue Lorp or THE Desart; Sketches of Scenery, Foreign 
aud Domestic; Odes and other Poems, By David Cary, Esq. 


12mo. pp. 225, London. 
Tue Fats of Ape.aipe, and other Swiss Romantic Poems. 


By Letitia Elizabeth.. 12mo. pp. 254. . London. 


Mrs, Sidney Stanhope, author of “Mont Brazil Abbey,” 
“The Bandit’s Bride,” &c. &c. has in the press an Histo- 
‘tical ‘Romance, in 4 vols. called “The. Festival of Mora,” 
which ‘will be published in the:-month of September, 2 
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HER LATE MAJESTY, QUEEN CAROLINE. 


ee . 
‘Te illustrious birth, or splendid connexions, could in them- 
selves confer happiness, then had the late Queen been the 
most blest of mortals; bot, alas! many years’ experience 
had taught her bow little the world’s honors could tend to 
alleviate the sorrows of a wounded heart. The family of 
Brunswick, of the re-united branches of which her Majesty 
was the immediate descendant, possesses such claims to an- 
tiquity and importance, that it has engaged a more than 
ordinary share of the attention of genealogists and historians, 
but we shall content ourselves with observing, that the fa- 
mily of Brunswick is one of the most distinguished houses 
in Germany. Her late Majesty was the niece of our.be- 
loved Sovereign, George Il]. and was born on the 17th of 
May, 1768, at Brunswick; she was remarkable in early 
youth for vivacity and an heroic spirit, qualities which, in 
her father’s Court, which was one of the gayest and most 
polished in Germany, rendered her particularly Pleasing and 
taade her generally admired. 

* On the 8th of April, 1796, the solemnity of marriage was 
performed at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, between his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Ca- 
toline of Brunswick, to the delight of the nation, ‘who en- 
tertaimed great hopes of their happiness,—alas! these hopes 
were soon blighted for ever! On the 7th of January following, 
to the anbounded joy of their Majesties and the people, the 
late amiable and much-regretted Princess Charlotte was born. 
A separation soon after took place, which proved to be. a 
final one. 

We will here abstain from entering into any remarks on 
the late investigations, trials, &c. enough having ‘been already 
laid before the public; and regarding all parties and factions 
with a jealous eye, and feeling how little any words can 
now serve her who sleeps for ever in the dust, we wish to 
consign to oblivion every circumstance that may keep alive 
animosity or feed dissention. The frame of her Majesty, 
though naturally healthy and bidding fair for a length of 
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days, was yet bat feminine, and unable to bear the frequent 
calls on it for exertion, and the struggles of heartfelt grief, 
suppressed from outward show by a lofty spirit, 

The expression “ they have destroyed me at last,” used by 
her Majesty at one period of her illness, has been variously, 
and, in some cases, reprehensibly, interpreted as to its 
meaning ; she herself, however, spoke as to the insulting 
blow she had mentally received, for soon after, laying her 
hand on her heart, she said, “‘ The physicians know not the 
nature of my malady; it is here.’ Another time she said, 
“I am not, nor ever was, an ambitious woman. I could be 
content with the circle of a few friends, instead of the splen- 
did retinue attendant on a crown; neither do I wish to give 
disturbance to the king, but my honor as a woman and 
my rights as a Queen forbid me to be passive on this eo- 
casion.” : 

On the morning of the Coronation the Queen arose at a 
very early hour, and left Brandenburgh-house when the at- 
mosphere was very moist, and in @ dress much thinner then 
any one she had latterly accustomed herself to wear, and which: 
was no doubt very prejudicial. The repulse her Majesty met 
with at the Hall and the Abbey, though anticipated by hor 
attendants, was unlooked for by herself, for she persisted 
in disbelieving the fact till it actually. occurred, From that 
time a great change took place in her, which was observed 
by affectionate friends; her cheerfulness was gone, or wag 
at best only assumed, and her heath visibly suffered; but 
she refused medical assistance, and only took some mag- 
nesia, an article very innocent in itself, but improper ia 
ber Majesty’s complaint at that time—a tendency to an 
obstruction in the bowels. Her Majesty had an attack 
nearly similar to the one that has now proved fatal, on 
hearing of the decease of her beloved daughter, convulsive. 
grief overpowering her frame, 

Previous to repairing to Drury-lane theatre, on the 30th 
of July, she complained of sickness at the stomach ; but hor. 
wish not to disappoint an expecting audience, determined her 
to withstand the solicitations of her faithful attendants, and 
to honor them with her presence. The motion of the car. 
riage mach incommoded her Majesty, and she returned home 
seriously ill, 
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Her physicians lamented they were not called in sooner ; 
yet they were sanguine in their hopes of recovery ; her Majesty 
had, however, no such expectations, and began to prepare, 
‘with the utmost calmness and Christian fortitude, for the aw- 
fal event, asserting her innocence, and freely forgiving her 
-persecators and slanderers. 

She said to Mariette Brune, “Tell your sister Demont, 
that she has done me great injury; but bear to her my par- 
don; yes, tell her, on my death-bed I forgive her!” 

Her Majesty made a will, in which she bequeathed all her 
property vested to her under the provision of the will of the 
Duchess of Brunswick, her late royal mother, to William Aus- 
tin. Cambridge-house (provided Government pays the purchase- 
money) and its furniture is also to be sold for the benefit of her 
protagé. Her portraits are given with some other remem- 
brances amongst her chief attendants, and the gentlemen of 
the robe, who were her Majesty’s professional advisers. Her 
wardrobe, here and in Italy, is bequeathed to Mariette Brune ; 
her state carriage to Dr. Lushington; and the others to Hiero- 
hymas, her steward, and the table-linen that has been in use. 

Her remains were ordered to be buried at Brunswick, with 
father and brother, and to leave England in three days after 
-her decease, if possible; and on the plate of her eoffin, to be 
inscribed, “ Here lies Caroline of Branswick, the injured 
Queen of England.” 

Dr. Lushington and Mr. Wilde are the executors of the will. 

Her Majesty’s Italian property is not mentioned in the 
will, that having been previously settled by an irrevocable 
deed. A box, containing her Majesty’s diamonds, was di- 
rected to be forwarded immediately to the city on her de- 
cease, directed to a merchant, to whom she acknowledged a 
debt of between three and four thousand pounds. 

When asked by her executors respecting her papers, and 
the necessity there possibly existed of sending over a cou- 
rier fer those left in Italy, she replied, she had none there 
that she feared to have published to the whole world; she 
added, that she had indulged herself for two or three hours 
every morning with penning down the incidents of the pre- 
eeding day, in which she had, for mere amusement, made 
remarks on the foibles or peculiarities of -various persons 
as they appeared to her; but as the publishing of them 
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might give pain: to-several worthy characters, she committed 
them with her own hands to the flames to the great regret 
of those who beheld the conflagration. 

The day previous to her Majesty’s decease, she desired 
to be attired in a favorite dress, and sat up some time. 
Some of the physicians finding hor so situated, began to re- 
proach her attendants, for yielding to a whim that might 
hasten. the dreaded event. 

-“ You must not blame them, my dear doctors,” said she, 
with a smile; “they only obeyed the orders of a Queen; and 
since I must die, what signifies whether mortality comes a 

- few hours sooner or later.” 

She then reverted to the subject nearest her heart—her 
degradation. 

She was then reminded how dear she was to the people 
of England, and that public opinion had triumphed over the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties. 

She replicd, she was aware of what she owed to the good 
people of England; bat had they made her a Queen? No; 
she .had, indeed, the empty title, but without any of the 
glories or privileges. of that station. 

She gave as a reason for the desire to be buried at 
Branswick, the small hopes she entertained of being per- 
mitted to share the tomb of her beloved child. She observed 
that the Latin inscription on the front of the Mausoleum of 
her ancestors .was, indeed, truly to be applied to her, the 
lineal descendant of Henry the Lion:— 


“ Here envy, persecutions, and complaining, cease.” 


Her physicians then entreated her not to fatigue herself 
with discoursing so much. 

“Do not deprive me,” said she, “ of the last consolation.” 2 
Her Majesty passed a sleepless and restless night. ‘I die,” 
Aaid she, “ without regret, but not without pain.” And her 
sufferings, though borne without a murmur, were judged by 

her physicians to be very acute. 

The next morning those around her, from appearances, 
indulged hopes of her recovery; but the Queen, who listened 
to them, said, they must not deceive themselves, she was 
sure that day would be the closing scene. 

Her Majesty then earnestly recommended her soul to bim 
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who gave it, and declared, she placed the utmost confidencé 
in a blessed eternity. 

About two in‘ the day, she grew suddenly worse, atid at 
four, it became visible, that her last hour was approaching ; 
the muscles became turgid, and the eyes fixed. At eight, 
she fell into a dose, from which she never awoke, She continued 
breathing, till twenty-five minutes past ten, with 4 strength 
of Fangs which the physicians dectared unequalled, and then 
departed with scarce a sigh to mark that the struggle was 
over, confirming her Majesty’s previous words, that she had 
endured many severe trials, but this would prove the last. 
The melancholy event took place on the night of the 7th of 
August, in the presence of Lady Anne Hamilton, Lord and 
Lady Hood, Alderman Wood, his son, the Rev. Mr. Wood, 
and some other members of that family, the physicians, and 
a few other persons. 

When the decease of the Queen was ammounced, the gticf 
of the domestics bore testimony of the value they had for 
their departed mistress, and their feelings were sympathised 
in by the vast numbers waiting at the lodge-gate for in- 
telligence. : 

Her Majesty’s remains were by her own desire placed iti 
a cedar shell, lined with white qaitted satin, and a pillow 
and mattrass of the same. The body was not opened, but 
wrapped in a cere-cloth, and covered with a morning-dréss 
and a plain night-cap on the head, in the way the Queen 
had pointed out. The second coffin was lead, and the outer 
one of purple velvet, and the ornaments silver richly gilt, 
Messrs. Bailey and Saunders were appointed by Government 
to conduct the funeral; and a squadron was ordered by 
Lord Liverpool, to whom her Majesty’s will was communi- 
cated, to convey the body from Harwich to Cuxhaven. 

The theatres were ordered to be closed on the night sub- 
sequent to the demise of her Majesty, and on that of the 
day of her removal. The greatest wrespect was paid by the 
owners of shops, and of many private houses, the stiutters 
being nearly closed: this was done with very few exceptions, 

The remains of this illustrious, but most unfortunate, fe- 
tale was removed from Brandenburgh-howse, as early as. 
Twesday, the 14th of August, notwithstanding the intreaties af 
Lady Hood, expressed im her letters to Lord Liverpool, against 
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such indecorous haste. His lordship, in reply, writes, .he 
‘was only obeying the king’s commands, and, indeed, those 
of her late Majesty. Lady Hood remarked, at this point of 
the correspondence, that this was the first instance in which 
her royal mistress had met with such prompt obedience to 
her commands, and did justice to that part of the Queen’s 
conduct that bad fallen under her ladyship’s observation. 
She: also expressed her fears of bloodshed, if the unnecessary 
measure was persisted in, of having a guard of honor, or 
military escort, to the funeral. These apprehensions were 
fatally verified, owing to a peremptory refusal to comply 
swith the wishes of the people, to convey the remains of 
their beloved Queen through the City. A skirmish ensued; 
the Horse-guards fired, and two lives were lost, and several 
persons severely wounded. The populace ultimately carried 
the day, by raising barriers across the roads marked out for 
the progress of the procession, and turning it per force into 
the desired track, after a delay of several hours. Her Ma- 
jesty’s remains were attended through the City by the Lord 
Mayor and Alderman Waithman to the boundaries at White- 
chapel, where the funeral train was left to proceed on its 
melancholy journey. 

The procession reached Romford at half-past seven o’clock. 
It was composed of seventeen carriages, including the mourn- 
ing coaches. At eleven o’clock orders were given to a party 
of the 4th Light Dragoons to be in readiness to escort the 
body to Chelmsford, and they who took charge of the corpse 
on its arrival at Romford lined the road, and the cavalcade 
(unaccompanied by some part of her Majesty’s suite, who 
remained at Romford,) moved on towards Chelmsford. The 
procession did not reach Chelmsford till half-past four on 
Wednesday morning. The church had been lighted as soon 
as it became dark. Two large brass chandeliers dissipated the 
gloom of the body of the charch, The pulpit was hung with 
rich black velvet, having emblazoned on the front of it the 
royal arms, and those of the house of Brunswick, on separate 
shields. The chancel was similarly hung with black; on either 
side were there similar, though smaller, escutcheons; in the 
jntervals between which were handsome embossed silver 
escutcheona. The escort of troops which accompanied the 
body, was relieved by tho 4th Light Dragoons ,on reaching 
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this town. The procession slowly drew up through the town, 
and halted at the great entrance of the church-yard, where it 
was received by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Ward, and his cu- 
rate. The coffin was slowly removed by the numerous at- 
tendants from the bier to the chancel; and on its entrance a 
solemn dirge was performed on the organ, and the body was 
deposited at the foot of the altar. About a quarter past 
twelve, the body of Her Majesty left Chelmsford for its 
final destination; on its arrival at Colchester, it was removed 
to St. Peter’s church, between eight and nine o’clock, and the 
carriages were placed in the Three Cups Inu-yard, and the 
Market-place.—Here a scene of altercation ensued between 
the executors and Sir George Nayler, who officially directed 
all matters of ceremony. The former at midnight ordered a 
person to mount the coffin, and screw upon it a plate inscribed 
as directed in one of Her Majesty’s codocils to her will. 
This on being discovered was strongly remonstrated against, 
and the plate was finally removed after a protest had been 
entered into by the executors. Soon after day-break, the 
procession moved on for Harwich, where it arrived about 
eleven o’clock. It moved slowly down Windmill-hill, and 
through the town to the water’s-edge. The procession was 
met outside the town by Major Marston at the head of 
four companies of the 86th regiment, which fell into the pro- 
cession immediately after the advanced guard of dragoons, 
and the Mayor on a white charger. -The troops instantly 
reversed their arms and the band commenced the Dead March 
in Saul.—The latter, on reaching the water’s-edge, halted, the 
troops divided, and lined both sides of the’ jetty, from the 
Esplanade down to the'sea. The band retreated through the 
files of soldiery and headed the procession, the most pro- 
minent features of which was the royal hearse. The coffin 
was taken out by the proper attendants, under the super- 
intendance of Mr. Bailey. The Rev. Mr. Winckfield, the 
rector, and another reverend gentleman, in full clerical habits, 
proceeded through the files of soldiery to the edge of the sea. 
The corners of the Esplanade were occupied by the exe- 
cutors, &c. and Sir G. Nayler, bearing the crown of the 
Queen of England on a black velvet cushion, immediately 
followed the musical cortege, and afterwards ten bearers 
casrying the superb coffin in which Her Majesty’s remains 
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were enclosed, This is so very massive and weighty, that the 
assistants tore off part of the velvet covering off the bottom, in 
lifting it in and oyt of the hearse.—Nothing could exceed the 
melancholy magnificence of the scene as the funeral group began 
to move,—The first minute-gun was fired from Landguard- 
fort; the mournful march again rose as the signal was given 
to lower the flags on the station, the dragoons lowered their 
standard, and the trumpets were heard in the distance. 
The coffin reached the extremity of the platform about a 
qvarter after twelve o’clock, and and was lowered into the 
chief galley of the Glasgow frigate, under the superintendance 
af Col, Gosset (by a crane erected for goods); the exe- 
eutors and attendants immediately followed.—The sailors, ha+ 
hited in white shirts and trowsers, with black neckcloths, 
roe in their places, and with their faces turned to the coffin 
on which the crown was laid by Sir G. Naylor and two 
attendants, were tqwed by an eight-oared map-of-war’s barge 
a-head throygh the surge, accompanied by seyen other boats 
of the squadron, which appeared in the road ready to receive 
the royal remains.—The naval officers, in their respective 
barges, appeared in full gniform.—The Glasgow, drawing toa 
much water, remained in the deep sea beyond the promontory 
formed by Landguard-fort. Her boat’a crew was neatly dressed 
in the Highland costume, in plaid trowsers, white shirts, and 
tertan bannets. As soon as the coffin was ppt on board 
the Pioneer, she hoisted the royal flag; her sails were spread 
te the gale and ip ashort time, she was along-side the Glasgow. 
. ‘The water waa covered with boats, and several respectable 
persons were admitted on board the Glasgow to see the body 
lay ip state; we poust herg remark that propriety and respect 
bave been mast, pleasingly attended to in this instance, the 
eakin, hung with black, the royal arms and escntcheors, the 
yax Jights jn silver candlesticks six feet high, the canopy, 
anq the raised plategu on which the coffin is placed, making 
an impressively solemn appearance. Mr. Austin went on board . 
the Glasgow with Mr. Bailey and Sir George Nayler. The 
attendants on the remains of their beloved mistress followed 
in another frigate with the executors and their ladies, Mr. 
Hobhouse returned to. town, and Mr. Brougham proceeded to 
Durban. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
FOR AUGUST, 1821. 


His Majesty in his aquatic progress to Ireland visited the 
Marquis of Anglesea at Plasnewydd, where extensive prepa- 
rations had long been carrying on in expectation of that 
high honor, After a few days sojourn, the King returned 
to the royal yacht, accompanied by the Marquis of London- 
derry, who remains constantly with him. When Mr. Dykes 
the messenger arrived with the dispatches announcing the 
demise of Her Majesty, he immediately repaired to ‘the yacht. 
Lord Londonderry happened to be on the deck, and Mr. 
Dykes handed to him the red-morocco box containing the 
papers, at the same time whispered. some intelligence to him. 
His lordship hastened down to the King, who was seated 
in the cabin, to disclose the important event. His Majesty 
afterwards abstained from appearing on deck, and took his 
meals alone. The next morning the ensignin His Majesty’s 
yacht, as well as all the colors at the pier-head, and in all 
the ships in the harbour, were hoisted only half-mast high; 
but no minute-guns were fired, according to the usual etiquette’ 
on such melancholy occasions. His Majesty ordered mourn- 
ing, and the attendance of the a band was dispensed 
with. 

The King expressed himself much flattered by the attend- 
ance of the private yachts, which have: voluntarily followed 
the royal squadron, and honored them with a message to 
that effect, adding, that he would be happy to see them: in 
Dublin-bay in about ten days’ time, but did not | expect their 
continuance ‘at present. 

Such was the influx. of company beth on land and water 
at Holyhead, that it became: almost difficult to procure the 
necessary provisions, even at an- enormous price. Eggs were 
sixpence a piece. Seven sheep were killed one morning, and 
‘sailors wore standing by to bear away portions of. them’ to 
the different vessels, so that none of the inhabitants. could 
possibly procure a joint for their families.- A:cart-load of ice 
was sent to.the King’s yacht by the Marquis of Anglesea. 
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The weather being adverse, and the royal squadron still 
continuing wind-bound, His Majesty signified his pleasure of 
embarking on board the Lightning steam-packet, which he 
did on Sunday, the 32th instant, accomparied by the Marquis 
of Londonderry, and his numerous suite. His Majesty was 
much pleased with the facility this mode afforded and the 
exeoflence of the aecommodation, and condescenhded to change 
the name of the packet to that of the Royal George the Fourth, 
which appellation it now bears. Tho King, in conformity with 
his wish of a private landing, was put on shore at Howth. 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, to whom the intelligence was soon 
ponvayed, came for His Majesty with the utmost dispatch, and 
their. Sovereign was in the oastle before the good people of 
Dublin, who had been looking owt for the royal squadron, 
aad little expecting him in a steam-packet, waa aware of the 
eircumstance of bis landing; but once known, the news spread 
like wild-fre, and was received with enthusiastic delight by 
bia expectant subjects. The Earla Talbot, Ormond, and 
Redes, are spoken of in the higher circles as the three supple- 
amental knights of St. Patrick, at the ensoing installation of 
shat illustrious order. 

We have to announce the truly melancholy intelligence of 
the loss of the Earl Moira packet, from Liverpeot to Dublin, 
about twenty miles frem the former pert,on Wednesday, the 
Sth of August, with upwards of a hundred passengers on 
Deards, bat the number is net correctly known; thirty-nine 
persons only survive; she ran on a sand-bank, and went to 
pieces immediately. Gross miseonduoct is imputed to the 
raptain and crew, consisting of six men, who are amongst 
the sufferers. We must remark the weather was very tem- 
peatuous, blowing a strong gale, and the Cheshire coast is 
esteemed a very dangerous one. Wo will net harrow up 
the feelings of our readers by a minnte detail of this tragic 
eataetropke, @ few instances will suffice:—A female, appa- 
rently about thirty, was observed with her children, one an 
infant and the other about two years of ago, buffetting the 
waves with them in ber arms; a tremendous sea at length 
atruck her, and for a minuje or more buried the hapless 
babes. The wind then JuHed for a short, space and the waves 
bad a temporary calm. The agonized mother gazed on ber 
treanures, they were hoth dead; she shricked im wild despair; 
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another wave rushed over her, and she sank with her chil- 
dren clasped to her bosom. An interesting young couple, who 
had been united but a fortnight, (the bride, an Englishwoman, 
was accompanying her husband to his native land), met 
death clasped in one fond and last embrace. One of the 
survivors relates that there was a great number of women 
and children inthe rigging. He beheld them struggling with 
appalling difficulties. A female clung for several minutes by 
a rope which was extended to her; but she was two feeble 
to keep her hold ; it slipped from her hand, and she sank im- 
mediately. 

The Hoylake life-boat came to their assistanee between 
seven and eight in the evening: the dreadful accident oc- 
curred about six ; and such was the eagerness for preservation, 
that about thirty dropped into her, when the crew, whose 
exertions were most praiseworthy on this occasion, was 
ebliged to put off.—Another boat arrived from Liverpool at 
eight o’clock, and brought eight men ashore, but before the 
third boat arrived, the mast had fallen, and the deck was 
torn up by the sea, so that nuntbers perished, but it brought 
away twelve persons, including a lady. Many of the persons 
on board were highly respectable, and some on their way 
to meet His Majesty ia Ireland, carrying with them consi- 
derable property, while others were in humble life; many 
of the survivors amongst the latter have lost their all; but 
we have no doubt, that the liberality of the public will sug- 
gest to them the propriety of a subscription for their relief. 
The exact number of those that perished has not been ascer- 
tained. We trust that this awful event will be a warning 
to those entrusted with such important concerns against in- 
ebriety, to which aH the survivors unite in attributing the 
fatal event. : K 

Bonaparte.—The Camel sloop of war arrived from St. Helena 
jest in time to salute: His Majesty on embarking. It had 
on beard Count and Countess Bertrand and family, Count 
Montholon, and the other faithful followers of Napoleon’s exile. 
They are now in London, waiting the orders of our Govern- 
ment as to their fature destination. Such is the strength 
of attachment Madame Bertrand bears to the memory of the 
Ex-emperor, that she has brought over with her x couple 
@f pets filled with the mould dug ait of his-grave, in each 
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of which she planted with her own hand slips of the willows: 
that wave over it; they took root, and are now fine healthy 
little trees; she intends to transplant them into a more ca: 
pacious soil, when she arrives at a fixed residence. A part 
of the 58th regiment came over in. the same ship of war. - 

The Ex-queen of Naples, when she heard of the death of 
her brother Napoleon, shut herself.up a whole day in fasting 
and solitude, and on the next had a solemn service performed 
to bis. memory in her chapel at the chateau of Frolisdorff; 
a coffin was placed in the middle aisle, on which was a plate - 
bearing his name, and a hat and sword which once. belonged 
to him. 3 

The discovery ships under the command of Captain Parry, 
left the Orkney Islands on the 30th of May, and fell in with 
the ice by a violent gale on the 13th of June, about sixty-two 
miles from Resolution Island, and were made ‘fast to an 
iceberg; after six several attempts to extricate themselves 
by sailing in and out, they regained a clear track, when 
the transport left them: The crew were in perfect health 
and good spirits; they had seventcen live oxen on board, be- 
sides other.animals, but were rather short of provender for 
the cattle. : 

Leeds.—A new line of road is made: from this town to 
Doncaster, by which several steep hills are. avoided, and. 
four miles in distance saved to the traveller. . 

Theatric Maniac. A few day’s since, a young man of the 
most wretched appearance, with no other covering than a linen 
jacket and. trowsers, was brought before Alderman Venables, 
the sitting magistrate at Guildhall, charged with disorderly 
conduct and breaking the windows of a respectable. baker in 
Fleet-atreet. A watchman deposed that, on returning from 
crying the hour, he found the prisoner seated in his box, 
from which he ejected him with some difficulty: on this, he 
said, “Since you will trouble me, I will put you to some 
trouble too!” and immediate flung a roll of papers. he. had 
in his hand through Mr. Kimpton’s window. The papers, on 
being handed to, the magistrate, were found to be copious 
quotations from Tasso, Shakspeare, and. Lord Byron, and 
some others, which the prisoner declared to be his own ori- 
ginal productions. He-had first refused to give any account 
of himself, but on being pressed to comply by the worthy 
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Alderman, he said, he was a native of Ireland, and belonged 
to respectable parents, whom he had left for dramatio pur- 
suits, He procured an engagement at the Newry theatre, 
but while performing in the character of Bertram, as he 
exclaimed, “ Draw your swords, ye valiant knights!” four 
such squallid wretches stood before him, that seized with 
disgust, he quitted the theatre, and came to London. 

On the Magistrate expressing a wish to serve him, bat, 
as he owned, at a loss how to do it, the young man, with tears 
in his eyes, besought him to obtain him admittance into some 
theatrical concern, if it were only to sweep the stage. The 
worthy Alderman ‘assured him that he had no interest that 
way, and ordered him to be remanded for the present, in 
the fiope to find some friend to acknowledge and protect 
one who did not seem proper to be trusted with his own 
guidance, 

A grand musical festival took place in Wetuntnster Abbey, 
ep the Tuesday subsequent to the coronation; Madame Cam- 
porese and Mrs. Salmon, were the principal vocal performers; 
the tickets were one guinea each. It is supposed three thou- 
sand ‘persons were present, amongst whom were several fo~ 
Teigners of distinction; the produce was given to the Governors 
ef the Westminster General Infirmary, towards rebuilding 
the same. Madame Catdlani gave a concert at the Argyle 
Rooms for the same benevolent purpose, whiob | Was nume- 
rously attended. 

It is a singular coincidence, that Captain Doyle of the Glas- 
gow, who is appointed to the mournful service of conveying 
Her Majesty’s remains to Stadt, was the officer, who on the 
28th of March, 1795, handed the then Princess of Branswick 
the hand-rope 4 assist Her Highness up tho side of the ship 
Jupiter, of which he was at that time an officer, when she 
embarked at that port to be married to his present Majesty. 


The lamented demise of her late Majesty and the events 
connected with it, must plead our exouse for delaying, till 
next month, the account of the ceremonies, &c, of the Ca- 
ronation. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Mr. Kean has played some of his most favorite characters 
to well-filled houses. His Othello, which is allowed to be 
bis masterpiece, as well as the most finished performance 
en the stage, attracted a crowded audience, who testified 
their approbation with jenthusiasm and long-continued plaudits. 

Coronation. A fac-simile, extending as far as the limits 
of the stage. will permit, of this splendid ceremony, has been 
got.up with magnificent effect at this theatre. We must: be- 
atow the palm of victory to Mr, Elliston over the other rival 
proprietors, in displaying this grand and imposing spectacle, 
which is given with minute exactness, and the costume: of 
every class in the procession has been copied with great 
fidelity. The spectacle commences with an excellent view 
of the centre Pavillion; the platform is in the front: of the 
stage, and. behind it appear the soldiers and groupes of peo- 
ple, and a part of Westminster Abbey. The procession along: 
the. platform .was very fine, but rather too long; however, 
the enlivening airs that were played, and the variety of.the 
dresses, &c. prevented any thing like expressions of tedium. 
The next scene represented the interior of the Abbey, where 
Mr. Elliston personated the monarch with great. dignity. The 
last scene is the ‘banquet; this is splendid beyond descrip- 
tion in every point of view, and is the most superb repre- 
sentation ever exhibited on the boards of a theatre. The 
Champion, attended by the Lord High Constable, and the 
Lord High Steward, and preceded by Herald”, passes along 
a platform raised in the centre of the pit to the stage, when. 
the ceremony of the challenge was gone through, forming 
the most pleasing part of the whole exhibition. It concludes 
with the national air of God save the King. 


— 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE 


Closed, after a most successful season, on the 7th of last 
month. Mr, Fawcett took his leave in a Farewell Address 
to the audience till the 27th of September. Much as we 
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admire this worthy gentleman, we feel it a duty to give 
our opinion on the occasion. Why were the public to be 
reminded of the liberality of the concern in catering for their 
amusement with so much ostentation?’ Have they not shewed 
their sense of it by overflowing houses? and have not the 
Proprietors a right to use their utmost endeavors to please 
their auditors, and abide by their decision? Yet we allow 
the truth of what he asserted, that the greatest attention has 
.been paid to every department of the drama, and encou- 
Yagement held out to modern authors, three new tragedies 
having been produced through the season with success. Mr. 
Fawcett remarked, that Henry IV, with the additional Scencs 
of the Coronation, had brought the theatre full houses for 
twenty-seven successive nights. We are not surprised at 
this when we consider its merit. The mode in which the 
Champion managed his horse was admirable; and the whole 
had a grand effect, though on a more limited scale than 
that of Drury. It was also produced at a most auspicious 
season. Long may it be before a similar one is afforded by 
-another regal ccremony of the Coronation. 


— 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Tris theatre re-opened on Thursday the 16th, after being 
closed two nights in respect to the removal of the remains 
of Her late Majesty, with a new melo-drama called the Miller’s 
Maid, avowedly founded on the poem of that name, by the 
modest unassuming pupil of nature, Bloomfield. The songs 
interspersed throughout the piece, are selected from the works 
of the same poet, and very skilfally introduced. The music 
is composed by Jolley. z 
. The scenes are all laid in humble life 3 no high-born per- 
sonages are introduced or even hinted at, though there’ are 
two children of adoption, one the protegé of a miller, the other 
a foundling cherished by a soldier; yet it bears @ peculiar 
interest; some of its parts are truly comic, but the sentimental 
and pathetic have the purity and shew all the feelings and 
sensibilities of the poor, in a true but. most pleasing light, 
It was announced for representation to a genteel and well. 
filled house without a dissenting voice. 
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“THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


A new comedy from the pen of Mr. T. Dibdin has been 
produced with complete success. It is entitled, Rise and 
Falk : 

Sir Omniam Traffic (Mr. Williams) an adventurous spe- 
culator, arrives with his niece, Miss Traffic, (Mrs Tayleure) 
at his splendid villa in the country, aud is requested to pa- 
tronize the-intended marriage of Rose, the gardenér’s daugh- 
ter, (Mrs. Chatterley) with Sensitive, (Mr. Jones) a welt edu- 
cated young man, in reduced circumstances, bat of worthy 
character. The Baronet and Miss Traffic treat this apptica- 
tion with grent Aauteur. Immediately the news of a conti- 
nental falure involves them in rain, and the urgent neces- 
sity of selling their estates. On the other hand, young Sen- 
sitive becomes the unexpected legatee of immense wealth, 
and which enables him to be the purchaser of Omnium’s 
domain. In spite, however, of every temptation to the con- 
trary, he remains faithfal to Rose; and also promises to as- 
sist an eccentric: literary wanderer (Terry) with a sam of 
money, to enable him to carry on a periodical work; when, 
alas! a codicil to the will of his late benefactor (Young) is 
produced; and he, while perplexed with these .unlooked-for 
barriers to his love and friendship, finds that he is not to marry 
for three years, nor Iend any sum above five pounds. It is 
discovered that the testator is yet alive, having providentially 
escaped from shipwreck homeward-bound from the East-Indies. 
‘The failare of Sir Omniam’s turns out to be a fabrication of 
the agent, with an intention of weaning the Baronet from 
his thirst of hazardous speculations. Sensitive is, however, 
most nobly provided: for, and marries the virtuous Rose. A 
number of traly whimsical incidents ccecur from the fall of 
one family aad the rise of the other, all of which are ma- 
naged with considerable art. The actors did justice to the 
conception of the ingenioas suthor. 


Miss Stephens has entered into a re-engagement at the 
Dublin Theatre, during the stay ef our most gtacious Sove- 
seign in that City. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1821. 


MOURNING GRAND COSTUMB. 


Prtticoat robe of black crape over a white slip of gros 
de Naples; the petticoat trimmed at the border with white 
crape in festoons, The body of black satin, richly orna- 
mented with white crape, and a train of black satin. Tiara 
diadem of jet. Black chamois shoes and black gloves, Ne- 
gligée necklace and ear-rings of jet. 


FANCY MOURNING DISHABILLE. 


Rounp dress of French grey bombazin, ornamented with 
black. Mary Qucen of Scot’s cap, simply ornamented with 
black love riband. Over this dress a black silk scarf-shawl 
is occasionally worn in graceful drapery. The slippers are 
of black reps silk, and black silk gloves. 

The above dresses were invented by Miss Pierpoint, inven- 
tress of the Corset @ la Grecque, 12, Edward Street, Port- 
man Square. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


Our observations this month are confined to the solemn 
garb of sorrow and those probable changes, which, in the 
present abridged duration of Court-mourning, will undoubt- 
edly take place before our next number goes to press. 

Bombazin and. Norwich crapes form the etiquette of “ out- 
ward show;” but even before the ordered change, the aber- 
rations of taste display themselves, and the varied appear- 
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ance of grey with black ornaments, and white spencers over 
black skirts of poplin, have already met the eye. At the 
change of mourning, black spencers of satin, or gros de Na- 
ples, are expected to be very prevalent over white dresses; 
and plaid washing silks of black and grey, with black and 
white chintzes, elegantly ornamented with black fringe, are 
already in preparation. Wrapping dresses for home disha- 
bille, of black taffety, are even at present more prevalent 
than the warm crape or bombazin, and white love riband 
is mixed with black on walking bonnets. 

Fine straw and Leghorn bonnets are in more request than 
black bonnets; they are encircled round the crown by a 
wreath of black crape flowers, or a drooping plume of Cy- 
press black feathers. Feathers are more worn this mourn- 
ing than we have ever before observed; but they are all 
drooping, and the effect is very appropriate and impressive. 

The morning caps are of fine lawn, or white crape, 
chiefly in the Mary, Queen of Scot’s style, ornamented with 
black or white love riband, in a very simple manner. Tar- 
bans of black or white crape, with feathers, and enriched 
with black beads or jet brooches, with a few dress hats, 
turned up in front, form the favorite head-dresses for the 
evening. i 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Paris was seldom known to be so fall at this season of 
the year, as it is at present; the higher class of fashionists 
having strayed no farther than to their country seats ata 
very short distance, the marchande de modes, the plumasier, 
and the jeweller, are still employed in the inventions of new 
fashions, and encouragement gives a spur to genius, taste, 
and industry. : 

We are cnabled, therefore, to collect from our corres 
spondents abroad what are the most prevailing modes ir 
Paris, and our information may be ‘rélied'‘on as authentic. 

For the promenade, square shawls of Barége cachemire, 
with the ground of a lilao, ‘or of a‘red-currant color, or a 
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cinnamon brown, are.much in favor; they are striped with 
green and orange color. These shawls are extremely beau- 
tifal. ; 

Puffs of riband and tufts of flowers are placed at 
equal distances on hats; some are trimmed at the edge with 
gaaze in bias; and straw hats are much ornamented with 
plaits and cordons of straw. For the carriage, hats are 
transparent, of white gauze edged with a curtain blond, set 
on double, with a very full plume of marabout feathers. 
Bonnets of crape, with colored satin stripes, and bound with 
satin riband the color of the stripes, and a flower to match, 
are also very general. The linings of these bomnets are of 
silk or satin, and are beautifully ornamented next the edge 
in colored embroidery. Chip bonnets, with fall plumes of 
down feathers, mixed with lilies of the valley,.are much ads 
mired for the Thuilleries and other public walks; Leghorn 
hats are generally ornamented with full plumes of sstrick 
feathers highly curled. . Straw hats, in the Spartan. style, 
are trimmed with crape or gauze, and some of this shape 
are in gros de Naples, and. checkered sarsnet. Leghorn hats 
for rural retirement, have no other ornament that a. gause 
veil, disposed in drapery. 

Chintges are much. worn. in half-dress, with a sash of 
gauze riband, on which is painted several species of butter- 
flies. These dresses are made low in the neck, with.» fall- 
ing cape, and a large half-handkerchief covers the bust un 
derneath: they have a full border of eight narrow founces 
of colored muslin, to suié the colors of the chintz. Dresses 
of gros de Naples, of an Etruscan brown, trimmed in half 
circlets, in festoons of the same. material, fastened by bows, 
and acheveux de frise next the hem. The gowns have nu- 
merous flounces very near to each other; but there is much 
variety in the style of trimming. Crescents, half coronets, 
‘ stars, zig-zags, large plaits, small quillings, and cockle-sheils, 
Several ladies have appeared in the public walks, in black 
crape dresses over black silk; they are trimmed with a dou- 
ble row of honeycomb, with a wide space between each 
row. The sleeves are very short, and the arms are covered 
by long, white gloves, or full sleeves in bias. The hat is 
of white, or colored gauze, with flowers and binding to suit, 
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or else a fine hat of figured cotton, in imitation of figured 
straw, with a square veil with olive tassels at the four cor- 
ners, with ostrich feathers of rose-color, light blue, or pon- 
geau. A raspberry, or a gold-colored cachemire shawl, and 
a pearl necklace, with this dress are indispensable articles ; 
it is, however, permitted to those who cannot procure pearls 
to substitute beads of polished steel. 

Trimming of gowns in colored embroidery of flowers, fruit, 
and foliage, beautifully shaded after nature, and in bouquets 
of ripe strawberries, with their blossoms and their leaves, 
are highly and justly appreciated. 

White cambric dresses with two double muslin flounces, 
fluted, and in festoons, with two very narrow flounces next 
the. hem, and a large triple cape trimmed with muslin to. 
correspond, and a sash of Scotch plaid riband, forms a fa- 
vorite home dishabille. Barége silk dresses of the plaid 
kind are much worn in half dress; they are trimmed with 
puffings of the same, placed in festoons, each puff confined 
by a strap: a-strait row of puffing runs over the festoon, 
confined in the same manner. White crape sleeves are worn 
with these dark dresses, with a jfichu tucker falling over, 
of the same, edged with fine blond. ‘ 

The head-dresses, both for morning and evening, have va- 
ried but little since last month. Young ladies and. young 
married women wear no other ornament this year on their 
heads than their own hair, fashionably arranged. 

The favorite articles in jewellery are pearls, polished steel, 
and :beads.of rose pastils: and the. most prevailing colors, 
Emma (formerly called Caroline-rosée) lemon-color, celestial 
bine, ponceau, and rose-color. 
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When my Soul's Delight. 


A FAVORITE SONG, FROM THE OPERA OF “' NINA.” 


Larghetto. 


vi-sits these sad sorrowing 


WueEn my soul’s delight a - gain 


hark! T hear him; 


~ Hark! 


sweetest fragrance rise. 


no, I’m doom’d to mourn, I’m doom’d 


ah! 


My soal’s de-. 


My soal’s de - light will ne’er re-turn, 


mourn, 


er re-turn. 


, 


light will ne 


Grove, : 7 
ce.of him I love, 


- Tuneful songster of the 
Shall inspire thy little throat. 


Know, thev. 
ith a. softer, sweeter note. 
- Hark, &c. --. 


Wi 


Tepose, 
tire.thee -with-my-wees;  -  -- 
sighs, 


! yet for thee he si; 
Hark, &e, 


Echo !' stranger to 


ORL 
See. 
Echo, yes, for thee he 
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Turn Ama 


4 MADRIGAL FOR THREE VOICES. 


rill 


Turn, A-ina - ril- 


Turn, A-ma-ril-lis, to thy swain, 


Turn, A-ma -ril - lis 


=a 


Turn, A-ma-ril-lis, to thy swain,Turn, A - ma - ril - 


ril 


A-ma-ril-lis, to thy swain, Turn, A - ma - ril - lis, 


to thy swain, Turn, A-ma -ril - lis, 


thy swain, Thy Da-mon calls thee back a- gain, Thy 


lis, Turn,Amar 


pretty, 


Damon calls thee back a - gain. 


Here is a pretty, 
Hereis a pretty, 


pretty, 


gain. 


Damon calls thee back a ~ 


gain. 


' 
s 
“ 
3 
3 
2 
o 
3 
a 
S 
Pp} 
3 
o 
s 
° 
& 
i 
3 
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pretty, pretty, pretty arbour by, WhereApel-le, 


< 


pretty, pretty,pretty arbour by, Where A- pol-lo, Where A- 


Wkere A - pol - lo, 


Where A - pol-lo can-not, cannot 


pol-lo, Where A= pol-lo, Where A- pol -lo cari-not 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. . 
> 


THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS. 
By T. B. G. 


“ Open thy milk-white palisades of teeth, 
Thon little daughter of a learned sire! é 
Say, wilt thou wed the Rev. James of Leith? + 
Or Job Macleod? or Archibald Macbriar? 


“ Sir Donald Tubbs, with ali his bristly train, : z 
Before Miss Meggy bows his knightly head; t 
Say, shalla back so stiffly bend in vain, |... 

His pigs unbeeded, and himself unwed? 


« Shall Doctor Jamie’s wide expanse of jaws a 
Proclaim thee his with many a wild grimace? , 
Or wilt thoa wed the learned in the laws, th 
With pole all white, with pounce and parchment face? 


“ Short as in height, and pale as stillthon art,  . ~ 
Yet since we lost thine uncle’s blooming heir, 3° - 
Foll many a loon assumes @ tender, heart, é 

And reverend youths to thee direct the prayer. 


“ See, the round Deacon leayes thy virgin aust, % 
A fat, alas!.and faithless Elder he ; ; oo 

_ Ben Jolm Meckornick, minister of Grant, eae 
Offers, good man! his snuff-box first to thee. 


“ The brazen throat of Captain.James Duaber . : 
Thunders thy recent beanty to the skyg .:. © 1 i- 
And Sandy Callock, from the isles.afarn.. 67: «© = +r 
Sends loving glances from his. northern eye. 

e3 
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“ The little Dominee that sought thy hand, 
Dare seek no more; but humbly, lowly boos, 
As if the Queen of Sheba’s goodly land 
Gang’d to the kirk in fair Miss Meggy’s shoes. 


“Whom wilt thou wed, pale nymph of many swains? 
To me, thy Jeanie, speak thy favorite’s name. 
Law dost thou favor? or the knight of grains? 
"The Doctor's physic? or the Captain’s fame?” 


Thus spake young Jeanie, and her friend replied, 
“ For her whom many seek, how hard to choose! 
But Ehave chosen. Simple were the bride 

‘Who weds an Elder while a Captain woos. 


“ Never for the Deacon will I vex my aunt; 
His fat round features could I love to see? 
Nor will E wed the minister of Grant; 

A snout so snnffy wins no love front me. 


“ And, Jeanie, Jeanie, Job Macleod’s as bad; 
I eaw the monkey snatch away his wig, i: 
And now, my goodness! what a pate he had, 
Round as a pot, and bristly as a pig. 


“ In vain to me the godly men shall pray; 
Jn vain the learned in the law shall plead ; 
Vl send Sir Donald and his pigs away, 

And leave the Doctor, if he likes, to bleed. 


“ Whom should I wed but Captain James Dunbar? 
But him,. where words are all so kind, so true? 
He says, my eyes are very like a star, 

And calls my lips sweet rosebuds bath’d in dew. 


“ How did I love to hear his manly voice, 

That thundering told love's tenderest tale to me; 

‘ "Tis thine,’ he said, ‘ sweet maid, to make the choice ; 
I die, dear Meggy, or I live for thee.’ 


“ And could I let a dear young captain die, 
With hands so white and -manners so genteel? 
‘Who says I’m brighter than an angel’s eye, 
And jumps in rapture when I dance a reel. 
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“ He calls me fair, and elegantly low ; 
He hates a tall, thin lady, like a reed; 
My form, he owns, first made his feelings glow ; 
But ’twas my sense that made him mine indeed. 


“ Whate’er I do, his words, his looks approve; 
Whate’er I say, is followed by his praise. 
Oh! what a heart has he for faithful iove! 
And then what whiskers, and romantic ways! 


“ My Captain dear! what taste, what teeth, are thine! 
‘Thee will I follow, o’er the fields afar; 

My uncle’s siller shall no more be mine, 

But make a major of my brave Danbar. 


“ Yes, will I wed the | dear enchanting man, . 

And then to Glasgow ‘will we prondly ride; 

‘The happiest pair, since Hymen’s laws began— 
A major he, agd I major’s bride!” 


SONNET. 
By. J. A. 8. 


ereere 


He who in ease hath pass’d the live-long week, 

Or sought with eager steps gay pleasure’s bow’rs, 

Quaff'd the full bowl, or shar’d the social board, 
Nor felt a pain but what satiety e’er frames, 

Ne’er knows the thrill that swells the breast of him, 

Who spent with toil, and faint in ev’ry limb 

As on his pillow, with a grateful sigh, 

He gladly lays him down, and thus exclaims, 

6 To-morrow is the Sabbath-day, when I 

Aud all may rest.” What tongue that thrill shall speak ! 

Oh! day of bliss, more sweet than miser’s hoard! 

Pledge of th’ eternal Sabbath, and those hours 

When the freed soul shall join the bless’d abode 

‘Of former friends, its Saviour, and its God! ~~ 
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THE CAUTION. : 


My Amva! let us live ‘and love, 
Whilst live and love as yet we taay, 
Thy fears let no vain fancies move, 
Nor. heed what prattling age may say. 


When night has fied, the beaming day 
Shall from the sun its brightness borrow, 
But human life flits swift away, 

And when once spent‘has no to-morrow. 


The suow-drop shews its tender form, 
And sheds its fragrance in the blast ; 
It sinks, like life, before the storm, 
Its beauty’s o’er, its day is past. 


Then, Anna, let us live and love, 
Whilst live and love.as yet.we may; 
Thy fears let no vain fancies move, 
Nor heed what prattling age may say. 


LINES, 
ON THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


No more shall throb thy anxious breast, 
Quench’d are the fires that glow’d within 5 
Pain cannot pierce, nor cares infest 
Thy chosen place of Jasting rest, * 
‘The covert thou aft shelter’d in, 
Strange was thy lot, for such a fate — 
Has seldom been a mortal’s doom ; 
Now soaring in imperial state, 
Greatest among the mighty great, 
Now owing to thy foes a tomb. 


‘The path that leads to sovereign sway 
Full many a daring chief has trod; ©“ 
Of those who made the bold essay, 
Some have, like thee, climb’d all the way, 
And wielded long the tyrant’s rod; 
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But when their despot-day was done, 
When human hands their ruin wrought, 
Stript of the honors they had won, 
‘Their loss they liv’d not to bemoan, 
Bat in the grave their woes forgot. 


A barsher destiny was thine,— 
Condemn’d to brood o’er greatness lost, 

"Midst self-accusing thoughts to pine, 

While not hope's feeblest ray could shine, 
To gild thy boundless wishes cross’d, 


Yet didst thou gain to feed thy pride 
One boon of fate, a deathless name! 
Ne’er may its meteor-light misguide 
Mortals to thee in soul allied, 
Through crimes like thine, in search of fame. 
MM. 


A LOVE SONG, 
IN THE OLD NAMBY-PAMBY STYLE. 


In a frolicsome humor, to mischief inclin’d, 

As one morning I. walk’d down the grove, 

Dorinda came carelessly tripping behind, 

When, in sport, I made proffers of love. 

She heard with a smile, all the fine things I said, 
And I own it appear’d rather strange, 
When the forward coquette my false passion repaid, 
And my vows she received in exchange. 


While thus sporting with Cupid in foolish disguise, 
Ah! how little I thought of his dart; 

‘Till at parting, a look from Dorinda’s bright eyes, 
Soon convine’d me he’d. shot through my heart! « 
‘Till that day I was happy, my heart was my own, 

I was free o’er each beauty to range ; , 
But the case is now alter’d, my liberty’s gone, 

And I've nothing, but scorn in exchance, 


On her seeming concern my fond hopes I relied, 
While my passion, with ardour I press’d; 

Bat how great my chagrin, when the fair one replied, 
That, like me, she was only in jest. - ‘ 
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In vain, I attempted her pity to move, 
She told me ’twas Cupid’s revenge, 
That I met my deserts, for thus sporting with love, 
And.she hop'd I was pleas’d with my change. 
N. 


VERSES, 


Oh! should hours of sorrow 
Ere be your lot; 

Should clouds gather o’er thee, 
Ferget me not! 


Should the friends forsake thee 
Whom once you. thought. 

Would love you for ever, 
Forget me not! 


Should fate fix your dwelling 
In some lone spot, 

And anguish surround thee, 
Forget me not! 


Should love cease to gladden 
And gild thy lot,,  . 
In the grief of that moment, . ‘ 
Forget me not! ; Ganurvievs. 
HOPE, 
Tei. me, when distant foes for battle meet, 
‘When each in turn prepare for warlike feat, 
When the loud sound of cannons threat’ping roar, 
And bubbling flows the crimson tide of gore, 
Tell me, what nerves the dauntless soldier's arm, 
And ’midst the raging battle makes him calm, 
Although around him lie the heaps of slain, 
And streams of blood his daring footsteps stain, 
What makes him see with steady eye the charge, 
Or bear the pond’rous weight of helm and targe?. 
*Tis she, that fair, yet oft delusive, maid, 
Ja the light garb of ether blue array’d, 
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With radiant smiles, she leads the warrior on, 
And shews the battle’s joys when bravely won; 
Enconrag’d by her smiles the soldier fights, 
And dreams of nought but Hope’s inspir’d delights! 


Alas! too oft deceptive, yet so fair, 
The heart without her feels alone despair ; 
For she is still the brightest flow’ on earth, 
And kings and peasants feel alike her worth ; 
Those dream of sceptres and of conquer’d foes, 
And these of plenty, peace, and mild repose— 
Or love’s desire’s may steal upon the swain, 
And teach his heart to breathe the impassioned atrain, 
When absent from his dearer self, fair Hope 
Gives to the imagination trackless scope, 
And tells the constant truth of her, his fair, 
And the sweet joys that wait the married pair. 


Bat when we mark the deaths-bed’s awful scene, 
Ab! tell me what that look so calm can mean? 
Why bears the suff'rer all the pangs of pain? 
What. checks the tear, or wakes the holy strain? 
It is because by hope he still is led, 
And the sweet seraph hovers round his bed; 
She points her finger to a God in Heav’n, 
And speaks of joys in store, of sins forgiv'n! H. 


FUTURITY. 
BY MISS MARY LEMAN REDR 
How dear the hope religion gives, 
How soothing to the deepest woe, 
‘Vhat in another world there lives 
The spirits whom we here forego. 


That when the thread of life is spun, 
We'll quit the scene of cold despair, 
‘And soar like eagles to the son, 
And blend with every lov’d one there, 


That the dull waste of earthly years, 
Long as they seem, are fleeting fast, 

And that for moments spent in tears, 
‘We'll haverEvERNAL BLIss at last! 
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SOLUTION TO THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 
BY FARMER THRASHER. 


I've a notion, I guess, though my pate be bat shallow, 

That when land’s deadly bad, we mun let un lie FALLOw, 

Sure and sartin I’ve got sitch a FIELD down at whoam, 

And athwart and across it fox-hunters may roam, 

FALLOW-FIELD it man bide, without wheat, rye, or grass on, 

Good for'nonght, like its name-sake, your dan@ified parson. 
George and Blue Bear, Gites ‘THRASHER. 


Aug. 14th, 1821. 
——_—_—_——— 
Marriages. 

On the gth August, at Millerstain, the seat of George Baillie, Esq. ot Jer- 
viswood, Evan Baillie, Esq. Jun. of Duchfour, to Miss Charlotte Augasta 
Baillie Hamilton, second daughter of the late Arch Deacon Charles Baillie 
Hamilton, and the Rt. Hon. Lady C. B. Hamilton. On the gth Aug. at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, the Rt. Hon, Lord Charles Somerset, Governor 
and Commander of the forces at the Cape of Good Hope. to the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Mary Poulett. Aug. 8th, in Hampstead Church, Dr. Lashington, the 
distinguished Counsel of her late Majesiy, to Miss Carr. W, Wetton, Esq. of 
Paternoster-row, to Miss Mary Heath, of Worksop. 

; Deaths. 

Mr. W. Robinson, eldest of Mr. John Robinson, of 5, Carey-street. At Clay 

Mill, Epsom, Miss Mary Pincock. At Grosvenor.street, the Dowager Vis- 


countess of Ely. At the house of Joshua Watson, Esq. Clapton, John Wat 
son, Esq, aged 8 The Dowager Coantess of Mexborough. Mrs. Inchbald. 


el 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of Miss. A. M. Porter,— 
of Mrs. G.—of L.—Galielmus,—Alexa,—Legend, by M—x H—d—,—Lines, by 
‘W.N.—R. F.—Geo.—The last Adieu,—Stansas, by D. C.—A Song, by C—,— 
Essay on Law, by ——,—On Stablility of Character,—The Robbers,—and Ca. 
wood Priory. 

P. D. if he was serious in his request, will know that circumstances have 
now made any further allusion to his favor improper. 

‘We are sorry to refase “ A Correspondent,” but we cannot depart from a 
general rale. 

From an unexpected press of matter this month, we have been obliged to 
omit several pleces which it was our intention to have inserted. We will, 
however, take the earliest cpportunity of supplying the deficiency, and hope 
our friends will excuse the unavoidable delay. 

The Lines on St. Helena possess in point of poetry considerable merit; 
but in sentiment we are compelled to think otherwise. We regret the diss> 
milarity, for we are unwilling to lose any thing which we consider valuable. 

‘We should be glud of the continuation On Poetry, by R. B. 

‘We shall always be happy to hear from Ne 

‘We mast once more requést our correspondents to pay the postage, or wq 
shall be under the disagreeable necessity of returning their communications. 
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MISS TREE. 


AMONGST those endowments which evince a superiority 
of talent, the graces that are displayed by the well- 
famed votaries of Terpsichore, while they call forth our ad- 
miration, are entitled to our warmest applause; and the 
possessor claims from the pen of the biographer that notice 
which not only such superior gifts, but which individual 
merit, has a right to demand. 

When correctness of conduct and demeanor is added to 
such endowments, we feel not only a peculiar satisfaction 
in presenting our fair readers with a correct likeness of 
those who have acquired a just degree of celebrity, but 
we also. exult in the opportunity it affords us of bearing 
testimony that there ie no station of life, however public, 
and however hazardous to youth and heauty, in which a wo-~ 
man truly virtuous may not still preserve her fair fame un- 
spotted, and her mind free from all self-reproach, 

The light and agile movements of Miss Tree are accom- 
panied with that modesty which diffuses a peculiar kind of 
grace over her chaste and classical style of dancing. Pass- - 
ing her days in the immediate circle of her own family, she 
is a stranger to that dissipation too often attendant on a 
theatrical life, and her manner of dancing is totally devoid 
of that hardihood and stadied voluptuousness, which we have 
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too often witnessed amongst a few superior dancers of the 
-corps de ballet. 

At a very early age, the elegance of her figure and the 
elasticity of her form and motion attracted the particular 
notice of the ever-graceful Madame Deshayes, whose pupil 
Miss Tree became, and under whom she acquired a thorough 
knowledge of her present profession. At first the perfection 
to which she had attained was intended to be devoted to 
private teaching ; but subsequent circumstances induced her 
to accept an engagement at Drury-lane Theatre, where, in 
the avinter of 1815, she made her first debiz, and on 
which establishment she still retains the situation of prin- 
cipal female dancer, 

Miss Tree is sister to a young jady of the same name, whose 
superior vocal talents have recently made so powerful an 
impression at Covent-Garden Theatre, and of whom a cor- 
rect likeness and Biographical Memoir will be found in our 
Magazine for November, 1819. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM BRIGHTON. 


Rum a-shore—A shoal of dress-makers and men-milliners. 

Lost—At the different rooms, and on the ‘Steyne, several 
reputations, 

Broken—At a great many houses, several constitations that 
came from London to be repaired. 

Washed away by the sea—Three tons of antique hair oil, 
from Paris, and a large qaantity of essences and rouge. | 

Blown into the ocean—A quantity of genuine pearl pow. 
der, and other light cosmetics. 

Dropped at one of the libraries—Many broad hints about 
the propriety of Miss Languish’s perusing some novels. of a 
very descriptive kind. 

Discovered at a card-table—-A frightful frown on the face of 
the eldest Miss Simper. 

Whispered—Ou occasion of a rival being dressed in better 
and gayer clethes, three oaths, the latter softened down to 
“ diwil fitch me !” 

Prescribed—By the physicians to such of their patients who 
could not sleep, some of the last new Scotch novels, or Mr- 
W—"'s poems. 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE, 


soeeeee 


Yew sorrow rises as the day retarns. Jonson. 


On the morning of De Courvy’s departure from N—, Ag- 
aes was satprised on re-entering the apartment to fad him, 
absent, but she became extromely uneasy whea the day 
passed without either scoing or Teceiving any message from 
him, partioularly as, om all former oveastons, he had always 

” gent te inform het of his fatention of remaining from home. 
Bveniag arvived, and still be centineed absent; how after 
hour was spet in fraitless expectation, and ber alann now 
becume excessive. Many times she wandered to the garden 
gate to Histom for the sownd of his distant step, aind as often 
teturmed disappointed, when exhausted with fatigue, she iay 
for a short time on a sofa t#i morning dawned; then she 
resolved to wend ¥o the chateau to enqaire the reasen of his 
delay, for she had made no dewbt of bis being there. She 
accordingly dispatched the wervart, whom she mow browsed 
for the purpose, awd in an agony of suspense awaited her 
retarn, Unable to control her anxiety, ahe again wandered 
to the gate, but as yet no one appeared in sight, and she 
was slowly retracing her way to the house, when the soutd 
of hasty steps made her turn round {n the bopé of beholding 
the object of her solicitade, The tears started involuntarily 
into her eyes, when she peroeived ber mistake, and she was 
scarcely able to answer the interrogation made to her by thé 
toantryman who stood before her. Having enquited her name, 
be presented her with a letter, and instantly left her. Re+ 
coguizing the handwriting of De Courey, she seized the packet 
eagerly, and opened it with precipitation; but when its com 
tents met her oye, and she was sensible of her misery, a 
ery of anguish burst from her quivering lip, and she sank 
on the ground ia a state of insensibflity, In this situation 
she was found by the servant, who, with some difficulty, 
succeeded in catryiug her to the house; but terrified at het 
&ppearance, she-ran to the neighboring cottages for assist. 
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ance. It was long before they succeeded in restoring her 
to animation; and when at last their efforts were crowned 
with success, she recovered to a sense of more acute agony. 
Towards evening, she gave birth to a female infant, which 
expired almost in the same jnstant. The anguish of her mind, 
aided by. the severity of her sufferings, and the effects of a 
cold which she had caught from her exposure to the night 
air and afterwards to the damp ground, soon placed her 
life in the most imminent danger. 

In this emergency, the good Lefroy, who had hastened ta 
her assistance as.soon as the intelligence of her illness reached 
him, never quitted her; won by her exemplary patience, re- 
signation, and unmerited distress, he attended her with all 
the affection and anxiety of a parent. His care and judi- 
cious ‘treatment, however, seemed of no avail, for such was 
the. state of debility. to which she was reduced, that her rer 
covery appeared almost impossible; and on the night in 
question, she was apparently so much worse, that he believed 
her pure spirit was in reality about to be released, and he 
jad therefore read the solemn service for the dying, and 
waa just concluding as De Courcy reached the apartment. 
Agnes had neither heard nor seen any thing of St.. Aube 
from. ‘the time of De Courcy’s departure; but when the lat- 
ter related.to her all that Jaqueline had informed him of, 
together with every particular that occurred to himself, the 
account created no surprise in her, though she shuddered 
when sho reflected. into what unprincipled hands his guilty 
impradence had thrown him.. It was, however, certain 
that the. transaction, as far at Jeast as the bond which De 
Courcy had given St. Aube was concerned, must reach the 
knowledge of Lord. Edward, if, indeed, he were not already 
acquainted with it, and therefore she resolved upon writing 
to him. as soon as she was at all capable of guiding her 
pen, in the hope that she might deprecate the indignation 
which she knew he would feel. 

. A naturally good constitution, aided by the increasing ses 
renity of her mind, soon made a rapid alteration in the ap- 
pearance of Agnes; strength returned with happiness, and 
she was.in a short time able to enjoy the delight of anin- 
terrupted conversation, and enjoy the beauties of the de- 
olining Summer, Aware that their .stay in France, must 
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necessarily be protracted, she was not disappointed upon 
receiving Lord Edward’s answer to find, that they should 
be obliged to remain in their present residence at least 
another year. The sentiments of his lordship require no re- 
capitulation; but as she bad only communicated the late 
transaction in part, she had probably prevented that irrevo- 
cable breach between the brothers, which a thorough know- 
ledge of De Courcy’s disgraceful conduct would in all like- 
lihood have caused. 

De Courcy was sitting near her when she read this’ 
letter, and fixing his eyes intently upom her still pale coun- 
tenarice, he read in her varying color and quivering lip the 
feeling which, though resolutely suppressed, still struggled at 
her heart. Oppressed with a sense of his own snworthi- 
ness, and conscious that all she endured. was owing to hint, 
his own face in tarn became the index of his mind, anda 
profound sigh escaped him. In an instant Agnes turned to 
him, and with one of her sweetest smiles, extended her 
hand; bat fearfal of trusting her voice, a fond and silent. 
pressure alowe accompanied her looks. “Oh! Agnes!” ex- 
claimed De Courcy, in a tone of deep hamiliation, “how: 
iil am I deserving of this; nay, think not that I accuse you 
of insincerity, but I feel it is impossible that you cau oventu- 
ally retain your affection for me-human nature itself is in- 
capable of such goodriess.” / 

“ Degrade not human natare so anjustly,” cried Agnes, 
“ our passions, indeed, deform it; but.in itself it is capable of 
every exaltation. Teo surely indeed it partakes of its original. 
fatal inberitance of sin, and is corrupted further by the con- 
tagion of evil example, but the image of its divine Maker, 
thongh sultied, is not effaced, and experienco is not want- 
ing to prove, ovem in this comtamimated age, that the per- 
fections of the Creator are happily best reflected in the creature. 
My affection, however,” continued she, “ stands on too firm. 
a basis to be easily diminished.” 

« A stronger motive than mere affection,” returned De 
Courey despondently, “must actuate your conduct, or you 
could not act thus, for the very tenderness of your feelings 
operate against, as well as for, me. Have I not torn you 
from the coneforts of home, from your childra& and family? 
Havel not again basely deserted you, egain“yéparated you 
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from those you love, and robbed you of the joy which you: 
had promised yourself in the renewal of your maternal cares? 
Your gentleness forbids you to reproach me, but well am I 
aware. how bitterly you feel my cruelty. How often while 
to me. you are cheerful, do I trace the mark of tears upon 
your cheek, though the pang of conscious guilt forbids me to. 
notice it. How often in your sleep. do you innocently be- 
tray. the anguish which, in. your waking hours, you. so- stu- 
diously conceal! Can you then be surprised at my enter- 
taining a.doubt of your. affection, or believing that affection 
unshaken—can yeu be surprised that I behold your conduct 
with astonishment and wonder? But leave me, Agnes, hate- 
ful to myself and unworthy of you, leave me to endure the 
misery that is alone my due;—return, as was originaily 
planned, and when I have proved myself deserving of you, 
and the necessary term of my probation is over, I will seek 
your society.” : z 

“ I will first reply to your former observation,” replied Ag- 
nes, greatly affected at bis manner; “you are right in your 
conjecture—a strenger motive than affection dves sway my 
conduct, and that motive is—principle: that it is which has 
been my guide through life,. and- will, I trust, be mfy sup- 
port in death. Taught by my inestimable parent to regu- 
late every action by its standard, the glare of passion on: 
the one hand, or the incitement of pleasure, on the other, 
has seldom’ misled my judgment, or seduced my inclination. 
I have ever felt myself an accountable creature, and re- 
specting the dignity of my. nature, while I dreaded its weak- 
ness, my aim has been rather to imitate excellence by the 
contemplation of virtue, than to. shun. vice by endeavoring 
to behold its deformity.. Secluded from the bystle of gene- 
ral society, the. world was comprised in my own circle, and 
my sphere of duty was.confined to my own family; their 
encouragement. excited my emulation, and their approval 
proved my reward; but from the hoar that made me your’s,: 
every feeling, every hope,. every consideration, every tie, 
was centered in the. one short word—a wife! Having bound 
myself by this name, I felt that no. after conduct of your's 
could exonerate me from any of the duties it imposed upon 
me; and having voluntarily and joyfully pronounced the vow 
of indissolable union, I resolved, and now adbera to my. 
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resolution, that death alone shall part us. As the unwel- 
come knowledge of my De Courcy’s errors forced. itself upon 
me, 1 cherished still more tenaciously the remembrance of 
his virtues, nor suffered my heart to rebel against him, who, 
next to my Maker, had aright to my obedience and respect, and 
who was lord of my nerson and arbiter of my destiny. Again 
when the first wishes of my heart were gratified, and I became 
amother, your claims were doubled, and my affection strength- 
ened; the more fondly I loved my babes, the more fondly 
that love reverted to you, and reciprocal duties bound me 
still more closely to you both. Self has been long banished 
from my breast, and I exist only for you and for them; 
wherever, therefore, you go, I will go; your home shall be my 
home ; your country shall be my country; your fate, shall be 
mine ; where you die, there also do I hope to die; and where 
your grave is, there also, I trust, will be mine!’ She threw 
herself into his arms, as she spoke, and as he kissed off 
the large. drops that stood in her eyes, she felt her cheek 
wet with his own tears. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


FENELON, 


Tue venerable Archbishop of Cambray, whose hospitality 
was boundless, was in the constant habit of visiting the cot- 
tages of the peasants, and administcring consolation and re- 
lief in their distresses. When they were driven from their 
habitations by the alarms of war, he received them into his 
house, and served them at his table. During the war, his 
house was always open to the sick and wounded, whom he 
lodged, and provided with every thing mecessary for their 
relief, Besides his constant hospitalities to the military, he 
performed a most manificent act of patriotism and huma- 
nity, after the disastrous winter of 1709, by opening his gra- 
naries, and distributing gratuitously corn to the value of 
‘100,000 livres:" and when his palace at Cambray, and all 
his books and furniture, were destroyed by fire, he bore it 
with the utmost firmness, saying, ‘It is better all these should 
be.burned than.the cottgae of one poor family.” . 
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OLD ENGLISH MANNERS. 


Tue following curious particulars respecting the customs 
and manners of our ancestors, are extracted from a manu< 
seript of Aubrey, the Antiqaary, preserved at the Ashmo+ 
lean Museum at Oxford. 

“There were very few free-schools in England before the 
Reformation. Youth were taught Latin in the monasteries, 
and young women had their education in the nunoneries, 
where they learnt needle-work, confectionary, surgery, phy- 
sic, (apothecaries and surgeons being then rare), writing, 
drawing, &c. Old Jaques, now living, has often seen from 
his house the nuas of St. Mary, Kingston, in Wilts, coming 
forth into the Nymph Hay, with their rocks and wheels, to 
spin, sometimes to the namber of seventy; all of whom were 
not nuns, but young girls sent there for education. 

“In the halls and parlors of great houses were wrote 
texts of scripture on the painted cloths. 

“The lawyers say, that, before the time of Henry VIII. 
one shall hardly find an action on the case, as for slander, 
, &e. once a year. i 

“ Before the last civil wars, in gentlemen’s . houses at 
Christmas the first dish’ that was brought to table was a 
boar’s head, with a lemon in his mouth. At Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, they still retain this oustom, the bearer brings 
ing it into the hall, singing to an old tune an old Latin rhyme, 
* Apri caput defero,’ sc. The first dish that was brought up 
to table on Easter-day, was a red-herring, riding away on 
horseback, % ¢. a herring ordered by the cook, something 
after the likeness of a man on horseback, set in a corn 
sallad. 

“The use of ‘your hamble servant,’ came first into Eng- 
land on the marriage of Queen Mary, daughter of Henry 1V. 
of France, which is derived from votre tres humble serviteur. 
The usual salutation before that time was ‘God keep you.’ 
“God be with you!’ and among the vulgar, ‘ How dost do” 
with a thump on tlhe shoulder. 

“Till this time, the Court itself was unpolished and une 
mannered. King Jamea’s Court was ao far from being civil 
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to women, that the ladies, nay the Queen herself, could hardly 
pass by the King’s apartments without receiving some af- 
front. 

“In the days of yore, ladies and gentlemen lived in the 
country, like petty kings, had jura regalia belonging to the 
seignories, had castles and boroughs, and gallows, within 
their liberties, where they could try, condemn, and execute; 
never went to London, but in Parliament time, or once a 
year to do homage to their king. They always ate in their 
Gothic halls. at the high table, or orsille, which is a little room 
at the upper end of the hall, where stands a table, with the 
side table. The meat was served up by watch-words. Jacks 
are but of late invention; the poor boys did turn the spits, 
and licked the dripping for their pains. 

*¢ Before the Reformation there were no poors’-rates. The 
charitable doles. given at religious houses, and the church 
ale in every parish, did the business. 

“In Scotland, especially among. the Highlanders, the wo- 
men make a courtesy to the new moon; and our English 
women in this country, have a touch of this; some of them 
sitting astride on a gate, or style, the first evening the new 
moon appears, say, ‘A fine moon, God bless her!’ the like 
I observed in Hertfordshire. 

“The gentry and citizens had little learning of any kind, 
and their way of breeding up their children was suitable to 
the rest; they were as severe to their children as the school- 
masters, as severe as masters of the House of Correction. 
The child perfectly loathed the sight of the parent as the 
slave his torture. Gentlemen of thirty or forty years old 
were to stand like mutes and fools bare-heaced before their 
parents; and the daughters, well-grown women, were to stand 
at the cupboard side during the whole time of the proud 
mother’s visits, unless, as the fashion was, leave was desired 
forsooth, that a cushion should be given them to kneel upon, 
brought them by the serving man, after they had done suf- 
ficient penance in standing. 

“The boys, (I mean young fellows) had their foreheads 
turned up and stiffened with spittle. They were to stand 
mannerly forsooth, thus—the foretop ordered as before, with 
one hand at the band-string, the other behind the breech. 

“The gentlemen had prodigious fans, as is to be seen in 
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old pictares, like that instrament which is used to drive 
feathers, and it ked a handle at least one balf as long, with 
which these daughters were oftentimes corrected. Sir Ed- 
.ward Coke, Lord Chief Testice, told me he was an eye-wit- 
ness to it. 

“The Earl of Manchester also uscd such a fan; bet fa« 
thers and mothers alasht their daughters in the time of theér 
besom discipline when they were perfect women. At Ox+ 
ford, (and I believe also at Cambridge), the rods were free 
quently used by the tutors and deems; and Dr. Potter, of 
Trinity college, I kmew right well, whipt his pupil with his 
sword by his. aide, wken be came to. take his leave of bim 
to go to the Inas of Court. ‘ 

“The last Summer, om the day of St. John Baptist, 1604, 
I accidentally was walking in the pasture behind Montague 
House; .it was. twelve o’elock; I saw there abowt two o7 © 
three-and-twenty young women, most of them were habited, 
on their knees, very budy, as if they had bean weeding. I 
could aot presently iearn what the matter was. At last a 
young man told me that they were lookimg for a coal un+ 
der the reot of a plaintain, to put under theit heads that 
night, and they should dream who would be their husbands; 
it was to be found that day and hour. N. 


) 
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BECCARIA. 


Tus philosopher of humanity having, in one of the later 
editions of lis admirable work on Crimes and Punishments, 
in that ‘part which relates to fraudulent bankraptcy, quali+ 
fied some sentiments which he had originally expressed, but 
which, on reflection, appeared to himself too severe, he adds 
in a note, “I am ashamed of what I formerly wrote on 
this subject. I have been accused of itreligion without de- 
serving it; I have been accused of disaffection to the go« 
vernment, and deserved it as little; I was guilty of a real 
attack upon the rights of hamanity, and I have been reproached 
by nobody!” 
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THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


AxouT seventeen years since, the inhabitants of Hammer» 
smith were alarmed by the mischievous pranks of some pes- 
son, who, arrayed in a white sheet, acted the part of a ghost, 
eboosing the church-yard for the theatre of his exploits, The 
sequel of this adventure was of a very tragical description: 
an exciseman and another individual, provided with fire-arms, 
sallying out in the evening with a view to detect the ghost, 
met, not the real object of their search, but a harmless briek- 
layer in a light working dress. The exciseman seized with 
a. sudden panie, discharged his gun at the supposed appa- 
Tition, and thus occasioned the death of a fellow oreature. 
_ For seme-wesks previous to this accident, the newspapers 
teemed with acconnts of spectres. The most curious, if not 
the most: formidable, of these phantoms, was one which ap- 
peared in St. James’s Park; and which proved to be an 
optical deception, contrived by some young gentlemen be- 
longing to Westminster school, 

Happening to be in company with a party of friends soon 
after these occurrences, a conversation arose on the subject 
of supposed supernatural spectacles. A gentleman present, 
who is now dead, told the following story, with a view to 
demonstrate that the most striking cases of spectral visita- 
tions did not depend entirely on the imaginations of those 
who were the subjects of such delusions. Strnok with the 
singularity of the narrative, I begged him to give it me in 
writing; and to oblige me, he drow up the ensuing state- 
ment. ‘ 

- Several yeara ago, calling on a friend, who resided at 
Y¥——-, in. Somersetshire, soon after he had lost his wife, 
to whom he had been united but six weeks when she died, 
Iwas by no means surprised to find him deeply plunged 
in grief. But. making him a second visit in the following 
year, when nearly twelve months had elapsed since his mis- 
fortane, and perceiving that his sorrow and melancholy, far 
from being alleviated, were considerably increased, I thought 
it. right.to expostulate with him on the unreasanableness of 
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indulging in unavailing contemplation on a distressing ac- 
cident, which shocking as it was, ought not to unfit a man 
of sense and resolution from performing with alacrity the 
common duties of his station. The replies he made to the 
exhortations of this kind which I addressed to him, soon 
convinced me, that the profound melancholy in which he 
was involved, arose from some cause which he felt unwilling 
to acknowledge. He. was a man possessed of much good 
sense and acquaintance with the world; but his education 
had been neglected, and he was almost a stranger to those . 
sciences which are now often cultivated by persons of his 
rank and fortune. In the first conversation I had with him, 
I could learn no more than that his mental anxiety origi- 
nated in something which had occurred subsequent to the 
death of his wife. This made me more desirous to gain his 
confidence ; and, a few days afterwards, [ obtained from him 
a disclosure of the singular circumstances which had ope- 
rated on his imagination, and reduced him to a state of 
mind, which had led several of his friends to form serious 
apprehensions for the stability of bis intellects. 
- He spoke as follows :—‘ I should not expect to gain your 
credit to the statement I shall make, if I did not believe 
that I could afford you occular demonstration to the truth 
of what I am abont to tell you. The courtship between my 
poor Louisa and myself was, as you know, a long one.: In 
the interviews and correspondence I had with her, sufficient 
opportunitics were afforded me for discovering her senfi- 
ments and opinions on a variety of subjects. On one point 
alone we completely differed. She was prepossessed with a 
firm belief that the ghosts of the dead were sometimes al- 
lowed to revisist the scenes of their earthly existence. I 
had been accustomed to regard stories of apparitions with 
an incredulity closely bordering on contempt; and was there- 
fore seriously vexed to find, that I could neither by ridicule 
nor reasoning, overcome her strong prejudice in favor of 
what I had always considered a vulgar error. She did 
not, however, want for arguments to support her own no- 
tions, and they were sometimes so ingeniously urged, that 
I fonnd myself by no means able satisfactorily to combat 
them. Sap ‘ 
‘At length, as we perceived that our respective reasonings 
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did not tend to produce conviction, but that, as it often 
happens, each party continued to think as before, we, by 
tacit consent, avoided the subject, and had recourse to 
themes which could create no difference between us; though 
I am disposed to conjecture, that she would have been less 
unwilling than I was to renew the discussion, especially af- 
ter our marriage. On one occasion only, however, was the doc- 
trine of spectral visitations agitated by us, and then she, 
feeling apparently hart at the little respect I expressed for 
the understandings of those who could credit ghost stories, 
hastily, yet firmly, said, ‘‘ Charles, if I die before you, de- 
pend on it. you will not continue a sceptie a month after 
my decease.” I was vexed with myself for having said any 
thing which could make her express herself so warmly and 
positively on what I ‘thought a frivolous subject; but I should 
have soon forgotten the expression, if her sudden death, 
three days after this conversation, had not led me to retrace, 
as closely as possible, every thing that had passed between 
us during the short period that I was blessed with her so- 
ciety. Her funeral took place a fortnight after she died, 
and that over, I had more leisure for reflection. The 
evening after I had seen her remains committed to the tomb, 
I was sitting alone in the room where we were when shé 
made the strange declaration I have just mentioned. Jn 
such a situation, I could not fail to recollect it. The more 
I thought of it the more it puzzled, and I must own, alarmed, 
me. J endeavored to banish from my mind the mysterious 
prediction, but in vain. At first I reasoned with myself on 
the folly of giving way to superstitious notions, which I then - 
thought deserved to be considered as the cast-off opinions 
of a less enlightened age than our own. But finding it im- 
possible to dismiss the subject from my thoughts, I gradu- 
ally retraced the arguments by which my late wife bad been 
accustomed to try to persuade me of the probability of an 
intercourse with the dead. She would sometimes say, that 
the virtuous friends whom we had lost might still watch 
over us, and even make themselves visible to mortal eyes, 
for the purpose of warning, consoling, or instructing them. 
‘Perhaps,’ thought I, ‘such was the office she herself ex- 
pected to fill, when she uttered the expression on which I 
have been pondering.’ This idea so often recurred to me, 
VOL. XIV.—5. 1. 8 
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that I was persuaded I had discovered the meaning of her 
words. I then began sometimes to hope, and sometimes to 
dread, that my lost, Louisa would appear to me. As the 
period she had mentioned drew. towards a termination, I 
felt when alone a sort of restless anxiety which was almost 
unbearable. I could think of nothing else.. Had it been it 
casily practicable, I should have sought society; bat circum- 
stances preventing me, [{ was under the necessity of trusting 
to my own resolution to support me under the mental con- 
flicts to which I was exposed. My wife had been dead a 
month all but three days, when I considered, that, if-the time 
she had specified should elapse without any thing extraordinary 
taking place, my apprehensions might subside. The idea made 
me more cheerful; and I began ta think I had shewn weakness 
and folly in tormenting myself as'I had done in giving way 
so much to, reflection on words uttered under the influence 
of prejudice. In the evening, I felt myself considerably re- 
lieved from the load of anxious and tormenting thoughts 
which had oppressed me. I took a walk in my garden, 
and thence strolled into the adjoining fields.. 1 continued 
there till it was late, and was preparing to return home, 
when the moon, rising above a grove of trees at a distance, 
attracted my attention. It was near the full, and shone 
with particular brightness, Its general appearance and situ- 
ation reminded me of the evening of my remarkable con- 
versation with Louisa; and it immediately occurred to me, 
that it was on that day month it had happened. In an.in- 
stant, all my apprehensions on the subject of spectral visita- 
tions returned; and I felt an internal conviction that the 
hour was come in which I should be made a convert to 
the sentiments of my deceased wife. I was almost afraid 
to look round lest some appalling. object should meet my 
view. The moon, however, gave too much light to admit of 
my being deceived as to the forms of- the objects around 
me. I wished mysclf at home; and, with hesitation and 
dread, prepared to return thither. 

_ “You know, that: about half'a mile: from my house are 
the ruins of a church, which heretofore belonged to a nun- 
nery. It was long after the Reformation used for, parochial 
worship; but, a chapel having been built in-a,more central 
part of the parish, the old church. was abandoned to the 
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rooks and owls, which have taken .up their residence in it. 
The area, however, is still used as a burying place; and 
here the remains of my Louisa were deposited. This place 
was situated in the direct road by which I was returning 
home. Such a spot, at this season, and in a temper of 
mind like that I have described, could not be approached 
without pertarbation of mind. However, I retained perfect 
possession of my faculties, and, should what I am now go- 
ing to relate lead you to doubt this assertion, I must beg 
you to suspend your judgment till you have heard the whole 
of my story; and if that should not convince you, I must 
be content to be considered as a visionary till you have 
yourself witnessed the appearance which has.so often per- 
plexed and alarmed me. 

(To be concluded in our ext.) ° 


——t 


THE PROGRESS OF LUXURY. 


Tue town is now thin, and a kind of melancholy seems 
likely to continue for a few months, especially .at the court 
end of the town; indeed, some parts of the squares at the 
west-end. appear as if they were .depopalated, particularly 
that part where so many superb edifices have risen, that 
seem to vie with the palaces of princes, and where so lately 
we sawso many splendid carriages rattling over the pave- 
ment, at.one or two in the morning. When the grand bu- 
siness of the night was done, when routs, balls, and assem- 
blies were over, and Almack’s parties had broken up, then 
was the time, however, to see every street shining with the 
blaze. of flambeaux and carriage.lamps and when every one 
appeared as busy at four in the morning, as at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the merchants are on Change, Now 
that the Court and nobility have quitted London, we be- 
hold this once pleasurable place quite deserted; not one 
carriage .with two footmen behind it is now to be seen; while 
at the shut-up houses we behold here and there an anti- 
quated Abigail peeping through a half-closed sash, who looks 
like the Urganda of some enchanted castle. 
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_ One would think now, that with the departure of these 
expensive gentry, that luxury was banished the town at 
once, or at least that it had retired to rusticate for awhile, 
till the Winter season of joy and gallantry should return. 
But the case is otherwise; for new scenes of pleasure are 
opened at once, amd around all this. wide and extended ca- 
pital, scenes of amusement are every where displayed, At 
the English Opera you find a banquet of music, and de- 
lightfal singing. At Vanzhall, you may indulge your 
palate with the most costly wines and delicious dainties. 
Masquerades are not wanting, where, with your face con- 
cealed, you may be impertinent and idle the whole night; 
and various other Summer laxuries have grown upon us 
lately in an alarming degree. ‘ 

There was a time, and that too at the commencement of 
the last. century, when even Members of Parliament were 
contented, with their families, to take good, warm, lodgings 
in a first and second floor, in a genteel and centrical part 
of the town; and then the honest country gentleman was 
not ashamed, while he was serving his borough, to trudge 
down to Westminster on foot, and to vote as his conscience 
directed him, without fee er reward; and when the session. 
closed, he retired to his country-seat, and to his - loving 
neighbours and tenants, who received him with the most 
tender affection. 

1 cam remember, when a gentleman of ene thousand pounds 
per annum, (we will say ¢we, for that I am sure, many of 
my readers can remember also) was esteemed a man of 
good fortune: and he was.so; for he eould support the 
character with decency and honor; fe could maintain his 
family gentecly, pay his debts, and serve his country with. 
eut any view to his own private advantage. But, alas! lax- 
wry has eo dreadfully inoreased on us, or rather, I may say, 
favaded us, that a gentleman of this ostate is not capable, 
if he is ambitions of making a fashionable figure in town, 
to do so, without a place or & pension. In short, we may 
say, that luxaty is the disease this mation is now lingering 
under, and is more to be dreaded than the most formidable 
of her foes. An OsszRver. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY; 
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ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 29.) 


A grand Vizier is assassinated at Constantinople, and the Turkish 
empire agitated by violent troubles; on account of disbanding « 
soldier. 

History represents Mahomet Bassa as a great warrior, 
and an able politician. The ferocity which seems natural 
to those of his nation, did not obscure his virtues; he was 
affable and humane; a lover of mankind, and exercised his 
power solely to the promotion of their happiness. This fame 
was not supported by an illustrious birth, which is ever 
burthensome to those who know not how to sustain it with 
suitable splendor, His merit, a title more substantial than 
a list of ancestors, had raised him from one dignity after 
another, to the second place in the state, and established 
him therein. He was a soldier under Selim I. Minister to 
Soliman II. to Selim HI. and to Amurath II. which is a 
proof that it is necessary to know how to obey: in order to 
command well. 

This great man, ever occupied with the care of: ae state, 
during peace prevented the calamities of war. By a pra- 
dent economy he filled his master’s coffers and was always 
prepared to satisfy any pressing demands. Amarath II. was 
obliged to sustain a long war against the Persians; his vi- 
zier farnished: him with every thing necessary without op- 
pressing the people. This war being wisely conducted, was 
happily terminated. The vizier then, according to his usual 
custom, had recourse to economy to repair the exorbitant 
expences which the exigences of the state had occasioned ; 
he disbanded many of the soldiers, and reduced the pay of 
the rest to its former standard. One of the disbanded sol- 
diers having- nothing to subsist on, and unwilling to accus- 
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tom himself to labor, commenced dervise, or Mahometan 
monk; and being, according to the statutes of his order, 
obliged to beg of the people passing along, he fixed himself 
in those places through which he knew the vizier was obliged 
to pass, and demanded alms of him. As the visier was na- 
turally charitable, he every. time gave him a handsome sum. 
The dervise insensjbly accustomed himself to go to the mi- 
nister’s palace, and the slaves having seen him often there, 
suffered him to go in, By frequently resorting thither, he 
presently became acquainted with the avenues leading to 
and from the palace. 

Que court day, when the guards were placed at the doors, 
with orders not t admit any but persons of distinction, the 
dervise presented himself with an air of business; and find- 
ing that he could.not admitted, went through a. private door 
to the apartment where the vizier was giving audience. 

On. coming into his presence, he presented him with a pa- 
per, which Mahomet Bassa supposing to be a petition for 
money, pulled up his robe in order to take out his purse, 
whep the dervise drew a poignard which was concealed 
under his gown, and stabbed the vizier, who, finding him- 
self wounded, cried out, and rose up in order to seize the 
villain; but, he fell down backwards. and expired. imme- 
diately. 

The dervise endeavored to escape through the crowd; but 
one of the guards coming jnto the apartment, on hearing the 
bassa’s cry, seized him; when being carried before Sultan 
Amarath, he ordered him to be put to the torture, in order 
to discover his accomplices; bat he refusing to confess any 
thing, was sentenced to be flayed.. Amurath who loved the 
vizier, bewailed his loss with tears of blood.. All the dervises 
of Constantinople were put to death, as were all those who 
were suspected ta have been enemies to. the vizier; among 
whom were some of the principal nobility of the state, whom 
jealougy had rendered foes to this great man. 


The beauty’ of a lady occasions several Hugonots who were be- 
ing conducted to prison to be set at liberty, when no person 
dared to ‘pursie them into the Limosin, about the year 1757, 


Madeline de Senetaire, widow. of Gui de St, Exupari, re- 
tired after the death of ber hushand, to the. castle of Mi, 
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raumont, where she determined to pass the rest of her days: 
in widowhood. She was not one of those women who by: 
an affected external decorum endeavor to conceal the ir 
regularities of their private life; but ignorant of the artifices 
of vice, she only used that circumspection which virtue dic- 
tates; and received the respectful homage of many of the 
young nobility, whom her beauty attracted. 

There were one day several of them with her at the- 
castle of Miraumont, when she saw Mental, the king’s lieu- 
tenant of Limosin, who, at the bead of some cavalry, was 
conducting some Limosins to prison, only because they were 
suspected to be Hugonots. Handsome women are gene- 
rally compassionate; Madame de.-Senctaire could not behold 
these unfortanate people dragged to prison without tender con- 
cern. The more she viewed thém, the more her compassion 
increased; till at length she conceived an ardent desire to 
relieve them; and ruminating some time on the means to. 
effect their release, she turned towards the young noblemen. 
who were with her, and said, “ You complain that I never. 
give you an opportunity of proving the sincerity of . your 
desire to. serve me; I will now afford you the: wished-for 
satisfaction,—you must go with me to the deliverance of those 
unfortunate people, whom Mental has loaded with chains, 
and is conducting to prison; they are men; let us consider. 
what they suffer, not what they believe.” 

Frenchmen, when excited to the combat by a fine wo- 
man, take arms without a momeat’s deliberation, The beau- 
tiful widow, ‘dressed like an Amazon, put herself at their 
head, led them against Mental, and dispersing his troops, 
put them to flight, and set the prisoners free. The king’s 
lieutenant, enraged that a woman should oblige him to aban- 
don his.prey, assembled one thousand seven hundred men, 
came at their head to ravage the country, and besieged. 
the castle of Miraumount. The Amazonian lady sallied out 
with her forces, whom love rendered invincible, and falling 
upon Mental, he was again defeated, notwithstanding the. 
superiority of his numbers. He now soyght for shelter in 
a neighboring castle, but before he could reach it, he. 
received a shot, which brought him from his horse. He was 
taken ep, and carried te an adjacent house, where he expired, 
in a few hours after. Henry III. being informed of what-had 
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passed at the castle of Miraumont, gave orders to. several: 
officers to go thither with troops, and lay siege to it, and. 
rage it to the ground when taken. This news spreading. 
throughout the province where Madeline de Senetaire was: 
greatly respected. on account of her birth and virtues, all: 
the: gentlemen considered it as their duty to assist her who 
was the ornament of the age; and accordingly made her a. 
tender of their services. Those who had orders to attack 
her, perceiving. that their efforts would be fruitless, were. 
afraid even to appear in the province. 


(To be continued.) 


MR. BURKE. - 


Genius and eloquence are never more attractive, than 
when employed in supplicating mercy for the guilty. As 
soon as Mr. Burke was acquainted with the progress of the 
trials of the rioters. in 1780, although he had, from his well- 
known solicitude for the Catholic cause, been a marked ob- 
ject of their vengeance, and had even made a narrow es- 
cape from their hands, he addressed the Chancellor, the Pre- 
sident of the Council, and Sir Grey Cooper, one of the Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury, transmitting to each a copy of 
his thoughts on the expediency of extending the arm of the 
law: to as small a number of delinquents as possible. To 
the last of these persons, he wrote as follows :— 

- “For God’s sake, entreat Lord North to take a view of 
the sum total of the deaths before any are ordered for ex- 
ecation; for by not doing something of this kind, people 
are decoyed in detail into severities they never would have 
dreamed of, if they had had the whole in their view at 
once. The scene in Surrey would have affected the hardest 
heart that ever was in a human breast. Justice and mercy 
have not such opposite interests as people are apt to ima- 
give.” ‘I have ever observed,” he adds, “that the execu- 
tion of one man fixes the attention, and excites awe; the 
execution of multitudes dissipates and weakens the effect: 
men reason themselves into disapprobation and disgust, they. 
compute more as they feel less; and every act which does 
not appear necessary, is sure to be offensive.” : 
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MARIAN MELFORT; 


A TALE FOR SPINSTERS. 
(Continued from page 134.) 


- ATTIRED in the dress of the accommodating Susan, and with 
a palpitating heart, I slipped out unobserved. Beverly, punc- 
tual to the appointment, was near at hand, and making me 
a sign that it would not be pradent to join me within sight 
of the house, pointed out the path he wished me to pursue, 
and in # short time overtook my faltering steps. He then, 
in the most submissive tone, apologized for his temerity in 
venturing to address me, and still more for requiring me to 
assume a disguise, which concealed, in a great measure, 
the natural elegance of my form and carriage. I was well 
aware that the coarse pelisse and clumsily-manufactured 
bonnet, trimmed with faded red riband, was not the most 
captivating garb to appear in, and for a few moments felt 
the most awkward embarrassment, while it had probably 
an opposite effect on my admirer, and enabled him to ex~ 
press himself with more ease and freedom than he might 
otherwise havé consideréd himself at liberty'to do; and “his 
well-directed compliments soon restored me to my own good 
opinion. It was not difficult for him to draw from me all 
he wished to know; Susan had already informed him that 
¥ was an only child, and had great expectations, and to 
this information I added the probable failure of these ex- 
pectations in consequence of my father’s second matriage. 
Beverly professed the utmost disinterestedness, said, he had 
hopes of obtaining an engagement in town, and entreated 
me to keep up a correspondenée with him, when I should 
leave school. Flattered into a compliance, I gave the pro- 
mise required, and we parted. 

I had the good fortune, as I then considered it, to regain 
my own apartment without having been missed; but from 
that time had no opportunity of communication with Beverly, 
except by letter, until my return to my father’s house. Be- 
verly having succeeded in obtaining an engagement at one 
of the minor. theatres, renewed his attentions, and we con- 
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trived to meet several times at the residence of one of my 
father’s relations, who being in indigent circumstances, and 
under ‘pecuniary obligations to me, thought to evince her 
gratitude by keeping my secret. 

Dangerous ‘as these stolen interviews were, I must do Be- 
verly the justice to say, that he always conducted himself 
with the strictest decorum and most scrupulous delicacy, 
and was. prevented only by my extreme youth from making 
an immediate proposal to my father, who we flattered our- 
selves, would, however reluctantly, consent to our union, ra~ 
ther than devote a beloved child to misery; for such, I con« 
fess, I considered, would be the consequence of his refusal. 
But in this calculation we were completely mistaken. Absorbed 
by my attachment to Beverly,.my mind was incapable of 
application to any rational pursuit; I was listless, negligent, 
and bewildered. Mrs. Crawford soon noticed my abstrac- 
tion, and was persuaded that something was wrong;. she 
therefore watched me-narrowly, and, unknown to mé, disco- 

. vered the object of my frequent visits to Mrs. Nesbit’s, She 
disclosed all to my father, who immediately resolved to put 
an end to our clandestine proceedings; and having sum- 
moned me to his study, commanded me, with a tone of au- 
thority, which I dared not. dispute, to disclose every parti- 
etter ef-an intrigue, which he considered: in the highest de- ~ 
gree disgraceful. He even compelled me to give up all. the 
letters I had received, which he before my face enclosed in 
an envelope, wherein he commanded. Beverly. at. his peril 
to refrain from making any further attempt to see or hear 
from me. I eonsidered this treatment as the height of cra- 
elty, and as I dared not express my indignant feelings to 
him, I sought to manifest my sense of ill treatment by the 
most offensive behaviour towards his wife, whose officious 
interference had drawn on me the indignation of a parent, 
who had ever till then treated me with unlimited indulgence. 
Mrs. Crawford, though grieved at my pertinacity, was not 
to be intimidated by it from acting conscientiously, and often 
exhorted me seriously to reflect on the consequences which 
would in all. probability result from a compliance with my 
wishes. ‘At your age, my dear Marian,” she would say, 
“*a transient partiality is too often mistaken for a permanent 
attachment, The young man is probably personable and 
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agreeable; but these alone are not sufficient to secure happi- 
ness, or even comfort, in the married state, indeed, I may 
say, such qualifications are more likely to have an effect 
directly the reverse; his very station in life, to say nothing 
of its being beneath your own, is likely to engage him in 
the most ruinous courses. Exposed to the society and al- 
lurements of immoral characters of both sexes, a mind of 
delicacy must necessarily take alarm; his fidelity would 
be constantly assailed, and even should he be firmer than 
others in similar circumstances, can you feel certain that no 
jealous fears would assail you, no suspicions arise to ob- 
struct the confidence a wife should place in her husband? 
These are some of the evils to which you must be subject, 
even if his abilities secure him a respectable footing on the — 
stage; as the wife of a provincial performer, you would have 
to struggle against evils more than imaginary : penury and con- 
stant association with wretchedness and profligacy to a cer- 
tainty await you. Think not that I am drawing a fanciful 
sketch merely. to intimidate you; the reality is to be wit- 
nessed every day.” 

I own, that my senses were a little sobered by her judi- 
cious arguments, and- had Beverly given up the pursuit, I 
should probably soon have banished him from my thoughts; 
but fate, or our own perverse inclinations, decreed it to be 
otherwise. Beverly found the means of conveying a letter 
to me, in which he painted in glowing colors his misery 
and disappointment, and persuaded me that my father would 
not be averse to the match, but for the artful persuasions 
of his wife, and implored me to place myself under his im- 
mediate protection, and trust to time for softening the re- 
sentment of my father. There was so much apparent ge- 
nerosity in his taking me without any prospect of the for- 
tune, which. my friends had represented as -his principal 
object in view, that I suffered myself to be prevailed on by 
his entreaties, and one luckless evening quitted my father’s 
house, to share the fortanes of a needy adventurer. _ Beverly 
received me with every appearance of rapture, and we were 
married at the church of the parish where he resided. My 
father, too.much incensed by the rash step I had taken to 
interfere, never took any farther notice of me. I was at that 
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time too much absorbed by my passion for Beverly and the 
novelty of my situation to feel any regret on this subject. 
The lodging to which my husband conducted me was in an 
obscure part of the town, and being bat meanly furnished, 
presented a striking contrast to the elegant mansion 1 had 
quitted, but the tenderness of Beverly amply compensated 
for such a trifling mortification, and as we had an almost per- 
petual succession of theatrical visitors, I had little or no 
time left. for reflection. 
(To be continued.) 


LORD CHANCELLOR MORE.. 


Owe Parnel accused More of having made a decree against 
him in the Court of Chancery at the instance of Vaughan, 
this adversary; for which More had received at the hands 
of Vaughan’s wife, (Vaughan himself having been confined 
at home through illness) a great gilt cup as a bribe. More 
having been brought before the council to answer this ac- 
cusation, readily owned that as the cup had been brought 
him for a new-year’s gift, long after the decree was made, 
he had not refused to receive it. No sooner was this con- 
fession uttered, than the minions of the ‘king, and the par- 
tizans of Anne Boleyn, thinking that be was at length caught 
in a snare, began loudly to express their exultation. More, 
after allowing them to proceed for some time, gravely re- 
quested, that as they had kindly listened to one part of 
the tale, they would now vouchsafe to hear the other: ~ He 
then informed them, that having, after much solicitation, re- 
ceived the cup, he had ordered his butler to fill it imme- 
diately with wine, of which he drank to Mrs. Vaoghan; 
and when she had pledged him in it, he in his turn, in- 
sisted on her again presenting it, in his name, as @ new 
year’s gift, to her husband; and Mrs. Vaughan with :much 
reluctance, actually found herself obliged to carry it back. 
The truth of this statement was immediately sworn to by 
the woman herself, and other persons who happened te be 
present at the time. : 
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Outlines of Character. 
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BY DAVID DELINBATE, Esq. 


(Continued from page 398, Vol. XII.) 


A PARTY OF PLEASURE. 


. A SEVERE and protracted illness obliged me to relinquish my 
pen, and leave my readers in an abrupt and unceremonious 
manner just as I had introduced to them a few of the ori- 
ginals of whom I intended to make slight sketches for their 
amusement. I was not, however, 80 unmindful of the engage- 
ment upon which I had entered, as to disqualify myself 
from resuming the subject at any future time, and being now 
called upon by the. Editor, (who is always anxious to fulfil 
his, promise of completing whatever is begun in the pages 
of the Ladies’ Museum,) I have only to refer to my com- 
mon-place book for the notes made when my illness com- 
menced, and trust I shall there find materials for the accom- 
plishment of my design, although a twelvemonth has elapsed 
and the personages then occupying Perspective House are 
dispersed, and. have given place to a new set who will, in 
turn, afford employment for my pen and pencil. 

Soon after the completion of my last paper, a party of 
pleasure was proposed by the ladies, that is to say, talked 
of as a desirable thing, for it is generally understood, that 
when a lady gives @ broad hint that she should like to go 
to such and such a place, the gentlemen are expected as 
a matter of course to follow it up, and he stands a chance 
of being considered a stingy fellow indeed, who does not 
immediately second her wishes. A party was accordingly 
formed, barouches were hired, and after some: little alterca- 
tion as to our route, ‘Worthing was fixed upon for that day’s 
excursion. Each carriage was sufficiently large to contain 
five persons conveniently: we were eleven in number, and 
were thus disposed of:—Mrs. Somerset, Miss Mayfeld, and 
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Miss Oldham, occupied the first seat of the first carriage, 
Mr. Somerset andimypelf the back, and sp far all. was arranged 
without any difficulty; but considerable altercation aruse in 
attempting to fill the second: “Mrs, Godolphin finding there 
were six persons left, vehemently. pretested against being so 
scronged, and insisted upon ane. of the young oncs going into 
the other barouche, This, howevey, we refused in considera- 
tion of Mrs, Somerset, upon which Lieut. Dormer very po- 
litely settled the dispute by saying that he preferred the 


box. Mrs. Godolphin immediately took possession of the © 


most commodious seat, and upon Mrs, Varnish. attempting 
to place herself beside her, exclaimed, ‘“ My patience! this 
won't mever do; F must have the two gidls here, or there 
will never be room for three of us.” “‘ You must excuse 
me, indeed, ma’am,” replicd. Mrs, Varnish, ‘I cannot ride 
with my back to the horses, and even if that were net the 
case, I should not chuse to ride in that manner,. when there 
ate younger Ipdies in the carriage.” “ Oh! I beg: your. par 
don,” said Mrs. Godolpbin, tossing her head; “I did not 
mean to hurt your consequence, ma’am.” ‘+ Pray, ladies,” 
said Mr. Fairfax, interposing, ‘do not let: any: illsaumor mas 
the pleasure of our excursion at the very moment of start. 
ing; the vehicle is telerably roomy; and. if you take little 
Mary Oldham between you, you will. tide. very: comfortably.” 
*F dare say, indeed.!”. cried Mrs, Godolphis, “and so my 
Arabella is to- ride with her back to the. hoses, and be sick 
all over us; that she shan’t!” My. Fairfax: shrugged his 
shoulders, and found--he cquid do no good. Mrs. Varnish 
knew her own interest too well: to. expestulate aay: farther, 
and Miss. Godolphin, though nearly as. brogd:as her mother, 
wedgod. herself in betweea them. Lite Mary: and Fairfax 
seated themselves opposite, and. Dormer having asssisted to 
hhand tho ladies.in, mounted our dickey, and drove off: 
‘When the: party -had proceeded -as far as Shoreham, the 
heavy appearance of the clouds inspired us. with the appre- 
pasion. that the weather would nob prove so: favorable az 
we. cowd: have devited; and Mr. Somerset hinted a wish 
wot to proceed: any farther. At this bis ludy began. te: look: 
rather out of: humor; and.as I seconded: the motion, by. oh- 
serving, that I: had’-no deabt of its: raining: soon, sho gana 
mao. 8 most spitefal-glance, .< Well, my love,” said pains 
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in a concitiating tone, “you need not ‘pout that pretty tip 
so unbecomingly. Iam sure I do not wish to déprive yott 
of any pleasure; but I sve you ‘hive not trafle tiny ‘provi- 
sion against rain, sad shewkd we have & shower, ‘that thitt 
drapery of your’s will be yonked through, and thea you will in 
all probabitity take a severe cold; and then-——” “ You 
will have @ dector’s bill te pay, Mr. Somerset, for that is 
the real cause of your efarm,” repfied the offttided fair: 
“ Why really, Madam,” waid 4, provoked to iterfetence by 
such ba ungrecivts return for his #oli¢itude, “1 think you 
do Mr. Somenet injustice; however, I am ‘orty that you 
are not the ently one Hkely tb ststain Yhe Mconvtniehce of 
spoited clothes and a sere throat.” “I dure day, Sir,’ she 
replied stil wore angrily, “if my ‘clothes ate spoiled, I cat 
afford to bay mere, and I tink it very présutning Of you, 
to make any remark of the Rind; husbwnds ‘art geterally 
rewly to think of those Things.” “And realty, thy dear,” 
observed Suthureet, (but with all Wut submission) * it woutd 
mot be mrach ansiss if you would think of thems fot ‘yourseH! 
for you keow you buve not had that bonnet and pélisse above 
a fortnight.” “* Well! né matter for that; FE ath fot to Be 
dictated to fike a baby what I am to wear, not po oat 4 
fright fest a few drops of rain should fkll'on my borinet.”: ~ 
. Thid was a usatswetable argunient, and ¥ thought it 
most prudent % say no more on the subject: thé Yhreatenng 
dload vaatwhed, and We proceed on otr excursivh. We 
had avt passed above half a mile, when a pvot Woman des 
contly ‘clad, with a chfld in her arms and «nother at her 
side, bogyed als of fhe catriages as they passtd. Mt: 
Fairfax threw Ker out » trift, as did Miss @ldham; tut 
when the woman tame to our party, ‘each seemed to labor 
under a certain degres of hesitutton. Ay we were, however 
geing up a hill, the poor woman was enabled to keep pate 
with ws, and to cotitidwe het solivitations. We seemed, it 
fact, to walt by miuteal consent for the liberal. donatiots 
which we expected would proceed from’ the well-furnished 
parse of Mrs, Somerset; but to my astonishment, I found 
that this hudy, though so regardless of expense in the deco+ 
ration of her own person, never gave 4 shilling to a ‘dis- 
tressed object, because, as she observed, it was onfy en 
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couraging idleness and. prodigality.. So much for the mo- 
rality of a fine lady! 

When we arrived at the inn where we had previously 
agreed to dine, (the only thing, indeed, that we seemed fated 
to agree in) the bill of fare -was brouglit up, and Mrs. Var- 
nish was’ requested to give her orders, as she would have 
done at home.. The good lady would have declined the com- 
pliment, but her excuses would not be admitted by the gen- 
tlemen, though she made various appeals to each individaat 
before she marked the different articles to be brought to ta- 
ble. “ Pray, do not: ask me,” said one; “I really have no 
choice,” said another; ““I am hungry enough to eat any 
thing,” said a fourth; ‘‘ Choose which. you please,” added a 
fifth; and so on, till finding she could get no assistance, 
Mrs.- Varnish ordered what she considered a comfortable, 
but not an extravagant, dinners I soon found, - however, 
that all the apparent quiescence of the female part of the 
company proceeded from pique at not being selected as ca- 
terer upon this occasion. Mrs. Godolphin could not endure 
fried soles, herstomach was so delicate ; Mrs. Somerset thought 
that we might have had some ducks instead of chickens, and- 
Miss Mayfield had been in hopes somebody would have thought 

‘to ask for potted wheat-ear, which she had long wished to 
taste. Unluckily there happened to be none in the house, 
and the lady was of course obliged to go without. 

Our dinner, however, was, upon the whole, pretty well 
relished, and by a few conciliating speeches and polite at- 
tentions on our side, the good humor of. the ladies was re- 
stored. Unfortunately it was of short duration; a wet after- 
noon ensued; to walk out was impossible, and not even a 
gleam of sunshine enlivened us for ,the rest of the day. For 
my own part, I could not help thinking it a just punishment 
for those who had been grumbling without cause; and this 
excursion so much desired, like many others of similar pro- 
jection, proved eventually. quite the reverse of a party of 
pleasure. During our ride home, instead of our being en- 
tertained with the lively sallies of the ladies, and edified by 
their judicious remarks on the various objects which had 
been presented to their view, we heard nothing but exclama- 
tions such as these, “ How dismally dark it-is! Suppose we 
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should be turned over!” ‘If my advice had been taken, 
we should have started an hour earfier; we coukl not have 
been more thoronghly soaked than we are new; and, pér- 
haps, we may be robbed to mend the matter.” “ F declare 
I wish I had staid at-home; ny bonnet is entirely spoiled.” 
“I am sare I shall catch my death of cold; I never get 
wet without being laid up for a week.” “ What infamous 
Wine they gave us at that howse; ft would prefer atrall beer 
at any time.” Politeness to the females of the patty pre- 
vented any remarks being made of the extravagance of 
the charges, though a comphint might Bave been as justly 
made on that score as on any of the others. At length we 
were so fortanate as to reach home fn safety, hotwithstanding 
the appalling predictions of the ladies; and when I retired 
for the-night, I made a very determined promise:to myself 
never to be again drawn into another day’s jaunt, until F 
am so thoroughly acquainted with the tempers of my asso- 
ciates a8 to be certain that they will not make such an 
ungratefal return for civility as to encreasé every trifting 
inconvenience by their selfish complaints; and with this well- 
meaning hint to my fair readers I shall take leave for the 
present. D.D. ° 


— 


A PERSIAN TALE. 


A certain rich man of Arabia was sitting down to bis 
repast, at a plentiful table, when a poor countryman oppressed 
with hanger, unexpectedly arrived from the place of his 
abode. The rich Arab instantly enquires, ‘“‘ Whence come 
you?” ‘Not fat,” he replies; “ from the neighborhéod of 
your family.” ‘‘ What tiews do you bring?” “Ha!” says 
fhe peasant, ‘1 can unéertake to answer all your questions, 
be they never so many.” “ Well,” began the rich Arab, 
“did you see a boy of mine that goes by the name of 
Khufid?” “ Yes; your som was at school, reading the Ko- 
yan: Khulid, I can tell you, has a fine clear pipe of his 
own.” “Did you see Khulid’s mother?” “By my troth, 
a lady of such exquisite beauty, the world helds not her 
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equal.” “Did you observe my. great house?” “The roof 
of your house, I remember, touched the skies.” ‘ Did you 
see my camel?” “A fat young beast it is, and eats plenty 
of grass.” .‘‘ And did you see my honest dog?” “In truth, 
it is an honest dog, and the creature watches the hquse with 
such fidelity!” The rich man having heard the good: news 
of his family; again fell to eating, and cast the bones to 
a dog that lay under the table, but he requited not the 
poor Arab with the smallest gratification. 

- The lingering wretch, at this usage, reflected in his own 

mind: of all this good news I have been the bearer, yet 

has he not relieved..my hunger with a morsel of bread! 

“Alas!” said he, giving a deep sigh, ‘‘ would to God, your 

honest dog were living, who was so much better than 

this cur!” The rich man, who. had been wholly en- 

gaged.in eating, stopped in an instant. ‘“ What!” cried 

he, ‘‘ my. honest dog dead?” ‘ Why nothing would go down 

with him but. the camel’s carcase.” “Is the camel dead 
. then?” “The beast died of pure grief for Khulid’s mother.” 
“Tho mother.of Kbulid! is she dead?” “Alas! too true; 
in the destraction of her mind for the loss of Khulid, she 
dashed her head against the stones, fractured her skall, 
and perished!” ‘“ What has happened to Khulid?” ‘At 
the time your great house fell, Khalid, who was present, 
was buried under its ruins.” ‘What mischief befell the 
great house?” ‘“ Such a hurricane came on, that your great 
house was shook like a reed, was levelled to the ground, 
and not one stone left upon another !” 

The rich Arab, who, at the recital of these events, had 
given over eating, now weeped and wailed, rent his garments, 
and beat his breast; and at last, wound up to madness, 
rushed into the thickest part of the desart! The hungry 
Arab, sceing the place clear, seized the golden opportanity, 
fastened on the viands, and regaled to his heart’s con- 
tent. 


Calcutta Gazette, June 16th, 1781. 
Islington. N. 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES' MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 

As you appear to be a person of genius, I imagine you 
may be able to give me some fixed rules for the conduct 
of a fine lady; to attain which character has been my con- 
stant ambition. ‘I was eldest of six children; and my father, 
a country gentleman, resided on his estate. I occasionally 
visited, London, and at the age of seventeen, my education 
was called finished. I understood French sufficiently to pe- 
ruse all the modern novels that have lately been written 
in that language,‘ and how to introduce French phrases 
@ propos, both in my conversation and letters. I had but a 
very indifferent voice, nevertheless, I sang scientifically. I 
danced well, and understood drawing and painting on vel- 
vet. I knew all the intrigues that were going on in the 
beau monde, I was an excellent judge of dress, and was 
mistress of several games at cards. ‘These accomplishments; 
however, led me into expences which my father’s allowance 
could not supply; and when [ retarned from London, after a 
visit to a distant relation, who lived therc in great style, my fa- 
ther used severely to lecture me; I was, therefore, wretched 
under his roof, yet all the rest of his family appeared cheer- 
fal and happy. I pitied them for their want of taste; in- 
deed, they had all such strange ideas, of things that it was 
quite shocking; and I was sadly distressed, when any of 
our stylish friends came to visit us; so that either with or. 
without company, our-dwelling was quite a bore. Genteel 
society, I could not enjoy, because my family were all so 
countrified ; and as to our village acquaintance, I found them 
all quizzes, and treated them accordingly. 

Thus did I exist, for I could not call it living, till I was 
twenty; when Mr. Traffic, a wealthy merchant, paid his 
addresses to me. Though my father was pleased with his 
proposals, he requested me to consider well before I gave 
an answer; and I am sure he talked full ten.minutes on 
the duties of matrimony and domestic economy. I soon de- 
termined ; for his large fortane had too many charms to 
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merit a refusal, so I accepted Mr. Traffic, though he did 
not possess that air of fashion which I was resolved that my 
husband should have; I thought, however, I should have plenty 
of money at my command; bet therein I was mistaken. 
He was esteemed an easy tempered, generous man; but. be 
had no idea of fashionable life; his notions were all fixed 
on what he termed comforts; and his friends were al? 
mighty worthy, stupid kind of beings. I was obliged to 
submit to many of his whims; such as dwelling in the city, 
dining so horribly: early as at four o’elook, and frequently ac- 
companying him to his country-box from Saturday till Mon- 
day; losing thereby the best night at the Opera, and. # 
Sunday concert. 

For the first year, Mr. Traffic was kind and liberal to 
me; but afterwards towt au contratre. He would not sport 
new carriages and liveries as he ought; ner would he make 
those continual alterations in the furniture of his house that 
fashion demanded. He wrangled about my losing so much 
money at cards, and at the expense of my milliner’s bills. 
He was displeased at the acquaintance I esteemed, and he 
grumbled at the hate hours I kept, though E usually got to 
bed before four in the morning, and breakfasted at one in 
the afternoon, as it is vulgarly called. He would not allow 

.a card to be played in his house on # Sunday, and had 
an unaccountable aversion to all the crowded evening par- 
ties 1 gave. In this way we went on for seven years, when 
he was attacked: with a violent fever, and I was left a 
widow, with a jointure of two thousand pounds per annum, 
and three thousand pounds im ready money for myself; but every 
thing else he settled on my two children. I was, thérefore, 
at liberty to foltow my own inclinations, and devote myself 
entirely to the laws of fashion. On leaving my weeds, F 
took a house at the west end of the town, where I have 
resided these four ycars; except three months in the fashion- 
able Sommer, when the days are shortening fast into Win- 
ter, then! I go to some fashionable watering place; but F 
am not happy. My anxious attention to every change of 
fashion, my ‘repeated disappointments, embitter my days. The 
dissipated life I lead undermines my health, and I'am often 
seriously ill. My beauty is gone, though I resort to every 
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auxiliary of art to repair it. I bave many intimates, all 
dear, stylish women, but none of them a real friend. Entre 
nous, I believe friendship is only in idea. I am deeply in 
debt, yet to preserve appearances, the more my creditors 
trouble me, so much the more do my expences increase ; 
I have such horrid luck at play; and Pharoah was not a 
worse enemy to the Israelites than to me. 

Now, what I want is, some fixed plan to-make me respected 
as a fine lady, yet to be able to do what best pleases me, 
and have a chance of recovering my health without being 
looked on as unfashionable and void of elegance. 

Amecta TRaFrFic. 


REV. W. MOMPESSON. 


Waite France justly boasts of ‘‘ Marseilles’ good bishop,” 
who was the benefactor and the preserver of his fellow-crea- 
tures, England may congratulate herself on having cherished 
in her bosom a parish priest, who, without the dignity of 
character, and the extent of persens over whom M. De Bel-. 
sunce distributed the blessings of his pastoral care, watched 
over the smaller flock committed to his charge at no. less 
tisk of life, and with no less feryor of piety and benevolence. 

The Rev. W. Mompesson was Rector of Eyam, in Derby- 
shire, in the time of the plague, that nearly depopulated that 
town in the year 1666, During the whole time of the cala- 
mity, he performed the functions of the physician, the legis- 
lator, and the priest of his afflicted parish, assisting the 
sick with his medicines, his advice, and his prayers. Tradi- 
tion still shews a cavern near Eyam, where this worthy pas- 
tor used to preach to such of his parishioners as had not 
caught the distemper. Mr, Mompesson entreated his wife 
to quit Eyam at the time of the plague, and to take her two 
children with her; but although she suffered the children to 
be sent away, she would not quit her husband; but remain- 
ing, caught the infection, and dicd. Mr. Mompesson, in a 
Jetter to his children, says, “She never valued any thing 
she had, when the necessity of her poor neighbours did re- 
quire it, but had a bountiful heart to all indigent and dis~ 
tressed persons.” 
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YOUNG MARLOW.—A reat Cmaracrer. 


Tue last time I witnessed the representation of Goldsmith’s 
comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer,” in company with my 
friend, Harry Singleton, £ could not help remarking the 
striking resemblance between the feigned character of the 
poet, and the real one of my friend. Harry possesses all 
the advantages of person and good sense, with every quali- 
fication necessary to secure the attention and esteem of the 
fair sex, yet such has been the effect of a college educa- 
tion, and the life of seclusion and study which he has for 
some years adopted, in order to qualify himself for a learned 
profession, that he has contracted a strange and unaccount- 
able dread of the company of the ladies, insomuch that the 
sudden appearance of one, is almost enough to throw him 
into convalsions. He called the other day upon a married 
friend with whom ‘he had some particular business, and while 
they were in the height of conversation, in bounced the gen- 
tieman’s wife! This wastoo much. Hal started up to make 
his escape, but Mrs. , with a sweetness peculiar to 
herself, endeavored to stop him; the] husband canght him by 
the coat, and poor Harry, who would rather have been 
hanged fifty times, was obliged to sit down, The lady ad- 
dressing her discourse to him, endeavored to draw bim in- 
to conversation, but could prodace nothing but ‘ Yes, 
ma’am,” or “No, ma’am.” As she drew her chair nearer, 
he ‘as gradually retired, with an eye towards the door, when 
he took the opportunity of the lady’s speaking to her hus- 
band, to jamp up, and make a precipitate retreat, leaving 
his batow and gloves behind to the mercy of the victor. If 
he is obliged to go into a room where there are ladies, he 
lays violent hands upon the nearest seat, and he is in such 
a hurry, that his previpitancy and confusion at one time had 
Jike to have destroyed a whole litter of kittens, which for 
the amusement of Mrs. ’s children bad been placed 
upon a chair near the door. Being challenged one evening 
to go to a party where dancing was casually introduced ; 
after many taunts and jokes from those of the company who 
knew hts infirmity, he at length ventured to stand up with 
a charming girl, whose vivacity operated like the stroke of 
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death to the quiescent nerves of my poor. friend. After go- 
ing through the figure of a dance, with as much mathema- 
tical exactness as the state of tremor into which he was 
thrown would admit of, suffering at the same time innu- 
merabdie pulls and pinches, from the arch tormentors, who 
were all the time enjoying his confusion, he took his seat 
at my elbow, declaring that he had never, in the whole 
course of his life, been in such purgatory, and expressed: a 
hope, that, having undergone so much, he might be snffered 
to remain quiet for the rest of the evening. Notwithstand- 
ing this unfortunate shyness of my friend Harry, on such oc- 
casions as these, there is not, perhaps, a man of greater me- 
zit, He has all the spirit and energy of youth, and the 
sprightly sallies of his conversation in society, where he can 
unbend himself, make bis company as agreeable, as the mau- 
liness of his understanding rendera it instructive. These 
qualifications endear him to his acquaintance, and the good- 
neas of his heart renders his friendship an object of more 
than ordinary value. The reader has, no doubt, had occa 
sion to. remark, that the character of Young Marlow is not 
altogether a rara avis in society; many young men there are 
of. good. talents, who are thus Jost to good company, and 
from an: unfortunate bashfulness, the result of educational 
habits, are led to absent themselves from the. domestic cir- 
cle, and seek for pleasures of a less commendable descrip- 
tion, Do, therefore, good Mr. Editor, as a friend: to jus+ 
tice and. the social virtues, endeavor to counteract this evil; 
and prevail upon these gentlemen, if possible, to shake off; 
by degrees, their extreme diffidence and timidity, and. not 

. to confine their good qualities to a. small circle of bottle 
eompanions. The ladies, I am sure, will be. highly obliged 
to you, for from the toa general lack of men. of sense in 
the parties they frequent, they are often obliged to pnt up 
with the company of dandies who. would not. stand the least 
chance were those of the other description to muster up 
courage, and take the field. A little resolution on their part 
would’ soon get the better of this mauvaise honte, and if they 
are not complete masters of commion-place chit-chat, their 
fair countrywomen, I am persuaded; will not disdain to be 
entertained with common sense*. N. 
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© The Editor hopes this hint will not be lost upon hjs Correspondents. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


ROSARIO. A Tale, by Naporeon Bonaparte. Translated 

from the French. London, 1821. 

Tue story of Rosario, contained in a brochure of thirty- 
one pages, is affirmed to be the genuine production of Bo- 
naparte. During the first year that he was emperor, he used 
to pass his evenings in the society of his wife and her la- 
dies of honor, and amused them by relating various stories, 
the product of his own fertile imagination, and was never 
more satisfied than when he could alarm or agitate those 
around him by his recital. The expression of his counte- 
nance was peculiarly striking, and every passion was £0 
faithfully. depicted on it, that he who had once heard and 
seen him, could never forget it. The present story was 
one of his most favorite productions. Madame de Bernizi, 
who more than once heard him relate it, committed it to 
paper, with as much fidelity as possible as to sentiments 
and expression. o 

It will be difficult, perhaps, to make the world believe that 
Napoleon, he at whose name surrounding nations trembled, 
would descend to dedicate any part of his time to the oc- 
cupation of a novelist; but it is well-known that he was a 
most amusing companion in his bours of relaxation, and 
many are still living to attest the fact of his dealing in ro- 
mantic fictions. 

The story of Rosario is of that superstitious cast by which 
Bonaparte was himself affected; it is wrought up with con- 
siderable powers; but its termination has no regard to con- 
sistency, ceremony, Or given rules, It is abrapt and wild, 
but such, indeed, as one might expect from one who had no 
design farther than to agitate his auditors. 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG MOTHER, on the Manage- 
ment of Herself and Infant. Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London, 1821. 

This a small, cheap, and, as we presume, @ very interest- 
ing, as well as useful work, to that sex to which we parti- 
cularly devote our Museum, and -is the offspring of a Mem- 
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ber of the Royal College of Surgeons: It is compiled with 
a view to assist the lady who is newly entered in maternal 
duties, in the care of herself and babe. All technical terms 
have been avoided: to render the sense easy and compre- 
hensive to those seeking instruction. Many valaable works 
arein circulation treating of the diseases of infants, but the 
objection to them is, that they are in general too volumni- 
ous, or not adapted to the general reader; hence the inex- 
perienced mother finds herself destitute of any source from 
which she can derive the wished-for information in adminis- 
tering to, and discriminating, the disorders of her rising fa- 
mily. Persons ought not on any account to administer a 
medicine before they have fally ascertained the nature of 
the decease, nor attempt to prescribe when the attack is of 
a formidable nature; but there are many disorders that come 
immediately within the province of a mother; and it is with 
a view to assist her in the management of these that this 
work-has been compiled. 


BALLANTYNE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, Vol. I. 11. IIE 
Royal 8vo. Edinbargh, 1821. 


. So many editions of the British Novelists: have already 
been presented to the public, containing the works of Field» 
ing and Smollet, that it appeared almost impossible to pre- 
sent them under a new aspect. This, however, has been 
effected by: Mr.- Ballantyne, a worthy enterprising bookseller 
of Edinburgh; who has paid the debt of nature since the 
work commenced. The Novelist’s Library is without doubt 
a treasure, for it is edited by Sir Waltcr Scott. Three vo- 
james have been published: Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones; 
Amelia, and Jonathan Wild, by Fielding, fill the first vo- 
lume. The second and third are devoted to Smollet, and 
contain Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Random, Count Fathom, 
Sir Launcelot Greaves, Homphrey Clinker, and the trans~ 
lation of the renowned Don Quixote. The labors of the pre+ 
sent: highly distinguished editor, consist of biographical no- 
tices, anecdotal sketches, and critical remarks, which add an 
increased value, even to works so decidedly popular. Of 
the qualifications of Sir Walter as a critic on novel writing, 
no one can doubt, As we do not intend to enter into any 
connected biography. of either Fielding or Smoilet, we ‘shall 
VOL. XIV.—8. 1. u 
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only quote one passage relating to the life of the latter, 
and some of the literary gentleman’s remarks on his works, 

“The person of Smollet was eminently handsome, his fea- 
tures prepossessing, and by the joint testimony of all his 
surviving friends, his conversation in the highest degree in- 
structive and amusing. Of his disposition, those who have 
read his works (and who has not done so?) may form a 
very accurate estimate, for in each of them he has presented, 
and sometimes under various points of view, the leading fea- 
tures of his own character, without disguising the most un- 
favorable of them; nay, there is room to believe, that he 
rather exaggerated than softened that cynical turn of tem- 
per which was the principal fault of his disposition, and 
which engaged him in so many quarrels. It is remarkable, 
that all his heroes from Roderick Random downward pos- 
sessed a haughty fierce irritable disposition, until the same 
features seem softened, by age and philosophy, in Matthew 
Bramble. The sports in which they most delight, are- those 
which are attended with disgrace, mental pain, and bodily 
mischief to.others, and their humanity is never represented 
as interrupting the course of their frolics. We know not 
that Smollet had any other marked failing, save that which 
he has himself so often, and so liberally, acknowledged. 
‘When unseduced by his satirical propensities, he was kind, ge- 
nerous, and humane to others ; bold, upright, and independent 
in his own character ; stooping to no patron, suing for no fa- 
vor, but honestly and honorably maintaining himself by his 
literary labors; when if he was occupied in works beneath 
his talents, the disgrace must remain with those who saved 
not such a genius from the degrading drudgery of com- 
piling and translating. Smollet was a doating father, and 
an affectionate husband; and the warm zeal with which his 
memory was cherished by his friends who survived him, 
proved most clearly the reliance they placed on his regard. 
Even his resentment, though often hastily adopted and in- 
cautiously expressed, was not ungenerous nor long enduring. 
He was open to conviction, and ready to make both acknow- 
lJedgment and allowance, when he had done injustice to others, 
willing also to forgive and be reconciled, when he had re- 
ceived it at their hands.” 

The concluding remarks of the prefatory memoirs to Smollet, 
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which consists of forty-two pages, are devoted to a compa- 
tison of the merits of that able writer with those of Fielding. 

‘¢ Fielding and Smollet were both born in the highest rank 
of society, both educated for learned professions, yet both 
obliged to follow miscellaneous literature for the means of 
subsistence. Both were confined during their lives by the 
narrowness of their circumstances, both united a humorous 
cynicism with generosity and good nature; both died of 
diseases incident to a-‘sedentary life and to literary labor, 
and both drew their last breath in a foreign land, to which 
they retreated under the adverse circumstances of a decayed 
constitution and an exhausted fortune. 

“‘ Their studies were no less similar than their lives; they 
both wrote for the stage, and neither of them successfully ; 
they both meddled in politics; they both wrote travels in 
which they shewed ‘their good humor was wasted under the 
sufferings of their disease; and to conclude, they were both 
so eminently successful as novelists, that no other English 
author of that class has a right to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Fielding and Smollet. 

“If we compare the works of these two great masters 
yet more closely,-we may assign to Fielding-with little be- 
sitation the praise of a higher and purer taste than was 
shewn by his rival, more elegance of composition and ex- 
pression, a nearer approach tothe grave irony of Swift and 
Cervantes, a great deal more address and felicity in the con- 
duct-of his story, and finally, a power of desctibing amia- 
ble and virtuous characters, and of placing before us heroes, 
and especially heroines, of a much higher, as well as pleas- 
ing, character than Smollet was able to present. 

7 ae * * s * _* * « * * * 

Upon the whole, the genius of Smollet may be said to 
resemble that of Reuben’s; his pictures are often deficient 
in grace; sometimes coarse and even vulgar in conception; 
deficient too in keeping the due subordination of parts to 
each other, and intimating too much carelessness on the part 
of the -artist—But these faults are redeemed by ‘such rich- 
ness and brilliancy: of colors, such a profusion -of -imagina- 
tion, now embodying forth the grand and terrible, now the 
natural, the easy and the ludicrous; there is so much of life, 
action and bustle in every.groupe he has painted, so much 
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force and individuality of character, that we readily grant 
to Smollet, an equal rank with his great rival Fielding, 
while we place both far-above any of their successors in the 
same line of fictious composition.” 

From this opinion we must dissent, and so we think will 
many of our readers—-may we not except, fer instance, the 
Editor of this elegant and highly interesting edition in the 
conclading remarks? 

In addition to the enhancement of its valae by what it 
owes to Sir Walter Scott, the work is elegantly printed at 
the Border-press of Mr. J. Ballantyne, brother of the late 
publisher. It appears in bulky volumes, with double co- 
lumns,.and is published at a acomparative moderate price. 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS, selected from the 
most authentic Treasures of Nature, Science, and Art, Bi- 
ography, History, and general Literature. 18mo. pp. 192. 
‘London, 1821. é 
We. have attended to this oleap and very ‘neat little work 

with peculiar pleasure, and prononnee it far superior in me- 
rit and general.interest to “‘ Endless Amusement,” :to which 
We presume it is intended as:a companion. The ample and 
well-judged. ramge the editor has taken has, in.retazn, af 
forded him :a store of curiosities fer the ingenious; and al- 
though a few stale and unprofitable subjects have crept in, 
they are but as-a ‘few scattered weeds in a garden of choice 
flowers, the selection being generally made with discrimina- 
tion and good taste. 


SUMMER, An Invocation to Svger, Fairy Reveis, AND 
Sones anp Sonnets. By Corneyivs Wess. 12mo. Lon- 
don. 


There is a goed: deal of natural beauty and ‘siteplicity in 
the peem of Summer; -but it displays great.carelesmess in 
the lamguage. ome duthors may suppose the inspirations 
of their genine ‘suficiontly polished as they emanate from 
the brain, bat ‘we wil venture to pronounce, -that ‘no man 
ever became ‘a -distinguished poet without ‘much’ dare and 
attention. Seme of tie Sonncts are pretty, and one én par. 
ticular, “I saw her but a lover's hour,” gives a favorable 
specimen of: the author's abilities. 
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REPORT revative to tHE VIEWS anp PROCEEDINGS 
or THE CYMMRODIAN, orn METROPOLITAN CAM- 
BRIAN INSTITUTION, established in May, 1820. 8vo. 
pp. 62, London, 1821. 


This society is established for the express purpose of pre- 
serving and illustrating the remains of the ancient British 
literature, and for promoting its present cultivation. It must 
be a matter of congratulation to every Cambrian, who has 
an interest in his country, that this society is under the im- 
mediate patronage of his Majesty. Although little more than 
twelve months have elapsed since its formation, several va- 
luable books and manuscripts have been collected; and libe- 
ral subscriptions have been raised, with a view to dissema- 
nate a general knowledge of the ancient British literature. 
A rich medal was awarded for the best Welch Ode, on the 
revival of the society, to one of the seven candidates who 
contested for it. 

The Report contains an able Essay on the Antiquity of 
the Welch Tongue, from the able, elegant, and classical pen 
of John Humphreys Parry, Esq. and some lines, written by 
Mrs. Hemans, (the author of The Spectre, and other Poems),’ 
entitled, The Wakening of Cambria, incribed to the Cymm- 
todian Society, on her admission as an honorary member of | 
that institution. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Tne Repusiican’s Mistress, a novel, founded on facts. 
By Charlotte Smith, 3 vols. 18s. 


- A Sevect Casinet or Natuxat History, with an histo- 
tical Account of the Silk-Worm, &c. By the late George 
Shaw, M.D. F. R..S. Colored plates, 6s. 


A History oF THE Brazit. By James Henderson. £3 13s. 6d. 


Tus HERMIT IN, THE Country. By the author of .“ Ther 
Hermit in London. » 8yols. 188, 


- Tue Prano-Forte Companion, vocal and instrumental ;' 
being a selection of the most admired British and Foreign 
Melodies, adapted to original words, by the most esteemed’ 
poets, with suitable accompaniments. 

us 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1821. 


_ His Majesty.—It is with the highest satisfaction that we 
announce the return of our most gracious Sovereign from the 
sister kingdom, where his visit and condescension has been 
duly appreciated by his loyal Irish subjects, and his presence 
every where greeted with enthusiasm and delight. His Ma- 
jesty honored the races on the Curragh of Kildare with his 
presence, and has signified his royal pleasure to give annu- 
ally a similar whip to the one he then presented to be run 
for; the handle is very superb and mounted -with gold. His 
Majesty also signified his gracious intention to encourage by 
liberal means an improvement in the breed of strong horses 
in Ireland. 

His Majesty had a boisterous passage.—The royal squadron 
arrived at Milford-haven on Sunday night, (the 9th of Sep- 
tember), and left it on the 11th, and.got clear off St, Anne’s- 
head, -but the wind being strong. and westerly, they were 
obliged to put back after making every effort to beat round, 
and came ‘to am anchor at Milford-haven on the 12th. The 
next morning the reyal. carriage wes landed, and His Ma- 
jesty proceeded for town. _ } 

His Majesty after holding a levee, and settling some affairs 
in council, &c. is expepted :to repair to the Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton, and sojourn there a short time previous to his visit to 
Hanover, where fe ‘is most anxiously expected. 

A Court of Common Council fas been held at Guildhall 
for the :purpose of receiving: a:report from the Committee ap- 
poimted te consider: on: the best mode the City of London 
could adopt to express ‘their respect ‘and vongratalations to 
his Majeaty on his coronation. The report, which was of 
considerable length, was then read; it recommended that the 
Zeord Mayor and Sheriffs should wait upon ‘his Majesty with 
an humble request that he would graciously vouchsafe to dine 
with them, and-honor the City with his ilestrious- presence, 
on the ensuing Lord Mayor’s day. Mr. Oldham-observed that 
the committee had found it: bad been the custom frem time 
immemorial to invite the Sovereign to.dine.in the City on the 
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first Lord Mayor's day after the coronation; and he was happy 
4o inforni the Court that the Cemmittee had found the Corpo- 
ration in a condition to give an entertainment with that splen- 
dour befitting the first city in the world to the first menasch 
in the world ; and he was of opinion that no. sacrifice was too 
great for the Court to make, ‘to tend to that union which ought 
to: subsist between.the king. and his people. 

The Report was unanimously agreed to. 

It was also moved and carried that the Lord Mayor elect, 
avith the Sheriffs, should request his Highness the Duke of 
Nork and his royal brothers to honor the City with their pre- 
sence along with his Majesty. 

It is proposed in Dublin to build :a royal palace i in com- 
memoration of his Majesty's visit to that city by subscrip- 
tion; considerable sums have already. been: received, nor is 
the smallest mite refused, that the poor might share with 
the rich in demonstrating their feelings. 

The Queen.—The mortal remains of her late Majesty were 
interred in the Cathedral. of Branswick, on the 24th of Au- 
gust, with solemm and imptessive ceremony. Sixty young 
ladies uniformly dressed in white, with black sashes and 
head-bands. met the corpse, and strewed flowers before it 
aloug the porch and spacious aisles. There are sixty-five of 
the family in the reyal vault; a-smal space was cleared 
and hung with black, lighted ap with tapers en this melan- 
choly occasion. In this was raised on a platform about two 
feet from the ground, the coffins of: the illustrious Duke of 
Brunswick, that of her late Majesty was placed by its side, 
and one containing her brave and beloved brother at her 
feet; a most impressive and eloquent prayer was offered up 
by the Bishop of the diocese, and the tears of cae ain 
and spectators testified their sympathy. 

The next day, two of the young ladies who-had strewed 
the flowers, came in a mourning coach, in the name of 
the rest to ‘testify their high sense of the attachment and 
fidelity.of Lady Anne Fiamilton to their departed Princess, 
and to entreat she would accept their thanks, Her ladyship 
expressed herself highly fidttered by :this attention, and de- 
tained the young ladies for some time, and presented them 
each with a remembrance.in articles that. had. once bra, ou 
to the late Queen... 
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Addresses were also sent by a deputation :from the people 
-to Lord ‘and Lady Hood, Lady Anne Hamilton, Dr. Lusb- 
ington, Mr. Wilde, and their Ladies, and other members 
that composed the funeral train; anda separate one to Mr. 
‘Alderman Wood, expressive of. their esteem for his steady 

_ friendship and voluntary services to the deceased illustrious, 
but unfortunate lady; to which, suitable answers and ac- 
knowledgments were .retarned, bearing testimony of the high 
walue they sat.on the late Queen and their regret for-her _ 
toss, to which nothing could reconcile them but the convic- 
tion that she is removed from a state of suffering to realms 
of bliss, Lieutenant Hownam was present at the ceremony. 
It is rumoured ‘that Lady A. Hamilton is about to proceed 
to Madeira for the benefit of her health,. which has been much 
injured by late. events. 

Advices were lately received at Marlborough-house from 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburgh, (who is at present in his 
native country on a visit to his mother), that his return to 
England is not to be expected till early in the next spring. 
His Highness also sent orders for the whole of his English 
establishment to go into deep mourning for her late Majesty. 

Lord Cochrahe.—A letter from Buones Ayres, dated the 
7th: of July, mentions that intelligence has arrived from Val- 
paraiso announcing that the blockades off the coast of Peru 
had been declared by Sir Thomas Handy, not to be in cone 
formity with the law regulating similar operations, and there- 
fore it could not be recognized by the British squadron. 
This declaration appears in the form of. a verbal commu- 
nication, made to a deputation of British merchants at Val- 
paraiso, on board His Majesty’s ship Creole. 

While Lady Cochrane was on board the San Martin, taking 
leave of her husband. previous. to her return to England for 
the purpose of superintending the education of her children, 
his. lordship discovered that a vessel laden with specie was 
about to leave Callno, and he made instant preparations to 
secure it. As it was under the batteries, Lord-Cochrane made 
the attack in the night, and his lady remained on deck cheer- 
ing the Chillinois, who formed the crew, three of whom fell 
by her side. On one of the gunners betraying symptoms of 
fear, this undaunted woman snatched the match from his hand, 
bade him begone, and fired it off herself. . 
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An expedition is about.to proceed to Africa under the im- 
mediate patronage of Earl Bathurst, with instructions to en- 
deavour to reach Tombucton or Burnon. The principal per- 
sons mentioned to conduct the enterprize are Dr. Woodney, 
Lieut. Clupperton, and Lieut. Denman. 

The Corporation of Liverpool have presented the freedom 
of that borough to Lord Combermere, in testimony of the 
sense they entertain of his gallant conduct whilst governor of 
the island. of Barbadoos, and -his meritorious services in the 
field. 

The ‘Waterloo Packet.—The Liverpool packet Waterloo, left 
Dublin on the 4th instant at two o’clock, with a most extra- 
ordinary number of passengers.—At night a strong and heavy 
gale came on, and while off Liverpool, she sprang a leak. 
The captain wished to make’ a-head, but found it impracti- 
cable; while in the mest perilous sitaation with five feet water 
in the hold, a brig passed close to her, and was hailed at’ 
least by a hundred voices, but she proved callous to every 
appeal, and proceeded on her course, leaving so many human 
beings to despair. The sea ran mountains high, and not- 
withstanding the violence of the wind, the main-sail con- 
tinued anfurled, whilst the leakage engaged the attention 
of all. The soldiers and labourers quitted their births, and 
forgetting their sea-sickness, worked at the pumps and with 
buckets in a manner that can scarce be conceived under such 
¢ireumstances. Two of his Majesty’s horses were on board, 
one @ remarkable fine animal, and great favorite of his royal 
master’s; this was, we regret to state, with two others, drowned 
inthe hold. Two of his Majesty’s carriages were on the deck, 
4nd it appeared at one time the general wish to heave them 
overboard. This was opposed by Captain Maxwell, a nau- 
tical gentleman passenger, and Major States, with such effect, 
that the idea was abandoned. The King’s coachman who was 
on board shed tears for the favorite horse, ‘I care not for 
the carriages,” said he; “we can build more carriages, but 
we cannot build such a horse.” .. ; 

Captain Maxwell insisted on the main-sail being taken 
down; this was done; and owing to this judicious interfer- 
ence, and to the exertions of the soldiers, peasantry, and crew, 
she was brought into Liverpool at two o'clock on Wednesday, 
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Captain Maxwell and others of the passengers forwarded to 
the Irish government a statement with their signatures of 
this: frightfal | occurrence. 

-The three. brothers of the name of Brittlebank, and their 
friend Mr. Spencer, have been favored with a verdict of ac- 
quittal ‘at thé late assizes for the county of Devon, for the 
alleged murder of Mr. Cuddie, surgeon, of Winton, by a 
coronor’s inquest. - The unfortunate circamstances that led to 
the fatal. duel were. detailed in a former magazine. 

The massive and splendid shield of Achilles from the: de- 
sign of Haxman after Homer, and which is intended to add 
to the magnificence .of the side-board in Carlton-palace, {s 
nearly finished, and reflects the highest credit on a the artists 
entrasted with the execution. 

- The watermen above-bridge have this year found liberal 
enceuragoment; more subscription-boats and prizes for rowing 
‘have been: given: in this than any former season. 

ttre 
“THE DRAMA, 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 


THis theatre has closed the most brilliant and successful 
season in our recollection; from this circumstance, we anti- 
cipate much future pleasure, for it is reasonable to expect 
from that management which has accomplished so much under 
the difficulties of a first year, very great improvements, when 
experience has added new means to liberality. The ballet 
secms to have much influence in this country, and it would 
be wise to look forward to the conservation of some clever 
pieces of this description, calculated to exhibit the able artists 
engaged in them to advantage. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


GeRALDI Du VaL, or the Bandit of Bohemia, an excellent 
piece, constracted from Mrs. Opie’s celebrated tale of the 
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Ruffian Boy, has made its appearance with great auccess at 
this theatre. It was dramatised nearly three years since at 
the Surrey with great effect, and continued a favorite through- 
out a whole season, and has since occasionally appeared. 
The scenes and dialogue differ materially at Drury-lane, but 
the thread of the story is preserved with its basis of love 
scorned, converted to deadly hatred and insatiable revenge. 

The Coronation, though not favored with such full audi- 
ences as it attracted at first, still continues interesting, and 
is frequently performed. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


ConsIDERABLE interest has been excited by the appear- 
ance of a young lady (whose name is not yet announced) 
in the character of Belvidera, in Venice Preserved, Her 
form is truly elegant and graceful, and her deportment in- 
terested an admiring audience in her favor.—Her articula- 
tion is distinct, her pronunciation chaste, but her voice is 
rather feeble and inefficient in force to convey the frantic 
tones of distraction and despair. The impression her first 
appearance made on us is—that a part might have been 
selected more suited to her powers, and that her talents 
will place her amongst the best performers of the day, if. 
she soar not too high at first. 

A most animated one-act sketch has been produced at this 
house, called ‘ Match-making.” The chief character is a 
good-hamoured elderly bachelor, tund of promoting connubial 
felicity, though disappointed in his own first attachment, keeps 
a book alphabetically arranged, with the names inserted of 
above three hundred marriageable young people of both sexes, 
some of whom he contrives most whimsically to bring together ; 
and on the other hand meets many disappointments in his match- 
making system. 

The chief object on his list, is his own neice Celia, (Mrs, 
Chatterley) a smart lively young widow, to whom the uncle 
in vain proposes many elegible matches; at length he fixes 
on his own godson, whom he had not seen since infancy, 
and dispatches a letter to him, addressed to Captain Bel- 
mont, and inviting him to come and woo the fair inexorable, 
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This epistle by accident falls into the hands of Colonel Rakely, 
a very gay man, who determines to appear as Belmont, and 
as such, is received, but is soon recognized by Shuffle, a 
roguish servant of the bachefor’s, who had formerly known 
him. The colonel, however, bribes him over to his interest. 
In the interim, an unexpected event brings the real captain 
to visit his godfather, and he is refused admittance as an 
impostor. Celia beholds him from a window, and recognizes 
in him a brave but unknown deliverer, who bad rescued her 
from a peril at the risk of his own existence; she bribes 
Shuffle to admit bim; confusion follows confusion; which is 
the colonel? which is the captain? till Shuffle elucidates the 
‘whole, and the match-making batchelor (Terry) is rendered 
happy by the projected union of Belmont and Celia. 
a === 
THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

Tue Cure for Coxcombs, a successful piece, is played 
every night, and The Witch of Derncleugh, The Miller’s 
Maid, and The Adopted Child, with it alternately. Emery 
performs Record, in the latter, with considerable effect ; and 
the mixture of lively operas and brisk farces draws good 
hoases ta this theatre. 


Miss Dance has been very successful in her theatrical ca- 
reer since her return from Scotland. She performed four 
nights at Yarmouth. Her benefit was on Satarday, the 17th 
ult. and the house was thronged in all parts. From thence 
she repaired to Norwich, where she has an engagement. 

Miss Brunton, Mr. W. Farren, and Mrs. Gibbs of Covent- 
Garden Theatre, now form the principal comic actors on the 
boards of that theatre. G. Colman, Esq. is also at that fa- 
shionable watering-place. 

Mrs. Rotwisle, who appeared with eelat at the New-York 
and Philadelphia Theatres has arrived in this country, and 
will make her appearance at one of the Winter theatres, 
‘where she has an engagement. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR OCTOBER, 1821. 


ENGLISH WALKING-DRESS. 


Rovnp dress of French grey sarsnet, ornamented round the 
border with white sarsnet in diamonds, enclosed on each side 
with white sarsnet rouleaux ; the mancherons of the sleeves, 
and the wrists trimmed to correspond. The cape pointed 
@ ia Vandyck, and ornamented with white. French grey 
bonnet, with one drooping white ostrich feather. Coffre 
reticule of red morocco leather. White cachemire shawl with 
a variegated border. 


PARISIAN EVENING DRESS. 


Round dress of fine India muslin, with double flounce round 
the border, headed by a rouleau of white satin corsage of celes- 
tial blue satin, with short sleeves richly ornamented with fine 
lace and narrow quilled tucker. Light Persian scarf drapery 
of celestial blue. Toque @ la Baronne of white satin and 
blond, with a full bouquet of roses and their foliage on the left 
side: the hair arranged 4 la Sevigné, Necklace and ear-rings 
of large oriental pearls, Celestial blue satin slippers and 
white kid gloves. . 

The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierpoint, inven- 
tress of the Corset @ la Grecque, 12, Edward-street, Port- 
man-square. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


Tuoven the court mourning may now be said to have finally 
ended, yet many ladies seem determined to wear black silk 
till after November; and this without any spirit of party, but 
as a convenient dress for short and wintry days, now fast 

* approaching: black, therefore, is is yet very prevalent, but 
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it is merely the gown, which often consists of Urling’s black 
Chantilly lace over white or grey sarsnet; while the ornaments 
on the head and the jewellery," are so diversified, that the 
sombre appearance of the outward robe is entirely done 
away. 

At the different watering places, however, and in the coun- 
try in general, black is no more to be seen; the wrapping 
pelisse of figured gros de Naples of various hue, and even 
those trimmed with swansdown, are seen enveloping the fair 
forms of our lovely countrywomen. Bonnets worn by the 
sea-side are large, and not much altered in shape since last 
month; but they are more in favor-of crape, sarsnet, and 
figured gros de Naples than of straw; except a new and 
elegant article, called chain-pearl straw, and which is chiefly 
made in what is called the Anna Boleyn form, lined with 
fluted net or blond, and ornamented with fox-brush feathers. 
Bonnets of this shape are very beautiful in transparent black 
lace, with a full quilling or. cheveux de frise at the edge. 
Black velvet hats with elegant plumage of feathers have al- 
ready made their appearance; but are, as yet, by no means 
general: the large straw bonnet with a falling plume of white 
or colored feathers is yet preferred. 

Now and then a solitary carriage belonging to.a member 
of the higher classes, is seen slowly driving up St. James’s- 
street and Pall-mall.—It contains, perhaps, a lady arrived 
recently from abroad, or only come up to town to arrange 
some business that requires her personal attendance. She has, 
however, taken care to arrange her dress according to the 
strictest rules of fashion, at some elegant marchande de modes, 
(Miss Pierpoint for instance.)—If we can get a peep at her, 
or see her descend from her carriage at some fancy florist’s, 
music shop, or patissir’s, which .we. have done, we find her 
arrayed in a most elegant dress of figured gros de Naples, 
made so full in the skirt, that it really looks like a fan-tailed 
pigeon, and equally be-floanced, to keep up the comparison; the 
bust and collar of this high dress are loaded with ornaments; 
the latter corresponds; or else she wears a wrapping pelisse 
of thin black sarsnet, and ber hair being adjusted in braids, 
gives to her the appearance of a Roman matron: if her hair is 
not shaded by a cornette'and a veil, it is always by a bonnet, 
correspondent to the pelisse or high dregs, 
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The cornettes have differed nothing from last month; single 
females and young married women continue to arrange their 
hair in the style of Charles the Second’s reign, without any 
other ofnament.—The Malabar turban claims a distinguished 
place for. half dreas; and for evening parties, wreaths of full- 
blown roses, harvest-flowers, and vine-leaves, form the pre- 
vailing ornaments for the head. 

Pelisses are still worn as forming a favorite home costume 
over a handsome petticoat. , 

The favorite colors are. violet, celestial-blue, and lavender- 
grey. : 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Tue fashionable assemblies at Paris, in spite of the au- 
tumnal season, have been, and still are, composed of the 
most brilliant society; but certainly these societies are’ most 
splendid at Versailles; where they play at cards, amuse 
themselves with music, and generally terminate the evening 
by a dance. Here we behold all the elegancies of the toi- 
let; yet-the gowns are very simple, eonsisting chiefly of 
cambric, trimmed with flutings of muslin at the border, in 
bias, with 2 pelerine trimmed to correspond, and short sleeves 
formed entirely of fiutings of muslin. These are in favor 
too for the public promenade, when the weather is mild. 
The ends of tbe pelerine are somewhat long in front, and 
are confined by a figured riband of a very elegant pattern. 
A bonnet of clear lawn, the color, faded violet, is generally 
worn with‘ this dress, and Isabella-colored kid  half-boots. 
Another dress for the. walks in the country, is a pelisse of 
lilac, or lavender, colored ‘sarsnet, with peignoir capes, and 
is confined by a belt of the same material as the pelisse, 
and worn over a skirt of. the same, trimmed at the edge 
with white lace set on straight, With this is worn a Leg- 
horn hat with a very deep white veil, and slippers and gaiters 
of: fawn-color. Some white cambric dresses for home costume, 
are trimmed at the border with very broad puckerings of 
muslin let in next the hem, and advancing up nearly to the 
knee. Above these puckerings are two narrow flounces touch- 
ing each other: the sleeves are trimmed to correspond with 
the puckered muslin on the skirt, and are entirely of muslin. 
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The corsage is @ la cuirassier made partially high, and con- 
fined round the waist by a dark-colored striped winter riband. 
The sleeves are so short, that many matronly ladies cry out 
against them as indecorous; but the medical men exclaim 
against them still louder, because of their certain prejudice 
to health. The dresses also are imprudently thin, and trans- 
parent clothing seems likely again to prevail, notwithstanding 
the damp and declining season of the year. 

Black lace shawl-handkerchiefs are much worn over white 

dresses at the public promenades, and scarfs wound round 
the form in elegant drapery are in high favor: these scarfs 
are trimmed with oblong tassels. Pelisses of colored long 
Jawn are also very fashionable; they are buttoned close 
down the front, and are trimmed at the bust with Branden- 
burghs. Clear muslin handkerchiefs, with the borders richly 
embroidered, are much worn in out-door costume, over a 
high dress, 
- Bonnets are of fiuted gauze, trimmed with dark riband, 
with a large full-blown rose -on one side; or of Leghorn, or- 
namented with ripe ears of corn and corn-poppies, The 
hats gre all worn bent downwards in front. Violet crape 
hats, with straw-colored stripes, are very fashionable. 

Ruffs are much worn; and the silk stockings are richly 
brocaded. The ends of the sashes are long, and the bows 
very short. The jewellery consists of rubies, pearls, and po- 
lished steel. 

The mourning worn by the French Court for the Queen 
of England, was marked by much diversity: the moat pro- 
yailing hat was of cotton straw, ornamented with foliage 
of black crape; and black crape scarf-shawls were very go- 
neral, with gowns of black barége silk, under a pelisse or 
spenser of black Jevantine, and which was. changed at the 
half-mourning for white levantine. 

. The dress corsages now lace behind, and terminate at the 
waist by a double rosette. 

The favorite colors are bronze, London smoke, mignionetto 
green, hare-brown, and rose-color. 
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. THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
~~ 


TO A FRIEND, 


WITH SOME IVY FROM DENTON-HALL, THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE 
MRS. MONTAGUE, AND SOME FROM LANERCOST-ABBEY ADJOINING 
NAWORTH-CASTLE, BELONGING TO LORD CARLISLE, AND FORMERLY 
‘THE RESIDENCE OF LORD WILLIAM HOWARD, CALLED “ BELTED 
WILLIE.” 


Au! not like her’s*, who lately twin’d 
An Ivy wreath of deathless hue; 

But this as proud a lyre may bind 
Affection’s humble gift to you. 


What tho’ these leaves, now coldly green, 
In mantling charms are bright no more, 
Yet those have grac’d a sacred scene, 
And these adorn’d a classic bow’r. 


Thine, Montague !—and ling’ring now 
In fading hues it seems to tell 

Of brighter wreaths that grac’d her brow, 
And gave to these a magic spell. 


And those o’er Naworth’s holy fane, 
Luxuriant threw a chequering trace, 

Or stealing o’er the emblazon’d pane, 
Lent its light arch a wilder grace. 


Whilst ling’ring in the sacred shrine, 
Midst valor’s high recorded claim, 
I saw thy wreathing foliage twine 
Over that which bore her proudest name, 
——— 
© Mrs. Hemans. 
x3 
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And told of many a princely right, 
(Alas! each claim how little here !) 
Of many a deed in border-fight, 
To virtue as to valor dear. 


It told of Naworth’s “ belted” boast, 
‘That border-warrior ne’er subdued ; 
It told of many a vanquish’d host, 
And fields with border-blood subdued. 


When Naworth o’er her stately tow’rs 
Saw many a flag of triumph wave, 

Whilst beauty’s hands from Naworth’s bow'rs, 
A dearer wreath than conquest’s gave. 


Such deeds it chronicled—and ye, 
Dark leaves! what lesson do ye give? 
*Midst this of frail mortality 
What bid the moralist receive ? 


That deeds of glory, mantling cast 
Around this tomb a deathless day; 
Live in the present as the past, 
And triamph even o’er decay. 


Then go—with graces never sear— 
Go, round the poet’s lyre entwine— 
Go, seek a shade to fame as dear 
As Denton’s bow’r and Naworth’s shrine. 


Suly 15th. M. Cocate. 


SUPPOSED ADDRESS OF A HIGHLAND GIRL 


TO CHARLES EDWARD, THE YOUNG PRETENDER, 
By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER, 


’Tis na’ thy princely coronet, 

*Tis na’ thy glittering star, 

Nor thy forbears ’mang heroes set 

And fam’d in lands afar, 

’Tis na’ the thought that ladies bright, 

Wa’'d envy me thy luve, 

‘That gars me thus by day and night, anon 
Sae wae and wakefu’ pruve!- - 
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For rove thee in the coarsest plaid 

That ever Scotsman wear, 

And be thy bed of heather made, 

Thy canopy the air, 

That tartan plaid wa’d lavelier be 

Than monarch’s ermin’d gown, 

That heather bed mair raft to me, - 

Than a’ their beds o’ down! 


Sae doff the title fra’ thy name, 
And lost to a’ beside, 

Just tak’ me to some secret hame, 
A world-forgotten bride ; 

And I will say na’ courtly toy 
Could mak’ my luve mair fain, 

Nor name:o’ Queen gi’ half the joy, 
Like ca’ing thee—mine ain! 


COMEFORT.—From THE GREEK. 
Br T. B. G. 


peocove 


Treap any path in life—the senate yields 
Glory and joy from usefalness—at home 

Is quiet bliss—gay vigor in the fields— 

And wealth is their's that o’er wide oceans roam. 
Rich travellers a constant welcome see; 

The poor their indigence by travel hide ; 

The hours of him who marries not are free; 
And happy is the bower that holds a bride. 
Sweet is the joy that warms a parent’s breast; 
Free are the childless from prospective care; 
Youth has high spirits; age respect and rest; . 
Then why: of comfort should mankind despair? 
Vain are the woes of care’s unthankfal brood; 
‘Yo grateful hearts all states of life are good. 
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SONNET. . 


eee, 


Oa! smile not thus! and yet without that smile 
Earth were a desart, and myself forlorn! 

It isa light to guide my wand’ring feet 

To virtue’s path, to holiness, and life, 

And of its saddest feelings to beguile 

My lonely heart, and make each duty sweet. 
So the lone traveller, amidst the strife 

Of elemental war, on dreary wastes, - 
Parsues with fainting step his weary way, 
Till on the horizon, brightly shining far, 
(The welcome harbinger of rising morn) 

He views with sudden start th’ eastern star: 
Onward with freshen’d vigor then he hastes, 
Forgetting sorrow in its cheerful ray. 


. STRAGGLERS TO MY PARLOR-FIRE. 


seccee 


ATTRIBUTED TO J, URQUHART, ESQ. 


eeoete 


»T1s. wonderful, there’s not a poet, 

No, nor at Venice, nor the Lakes, 

Who write as fast as they can go it, 

No, nor my friends i’ the Land of Cakes, 
‘That e’er has had the. gratitude 

to write one stanza on his fire; 

Mind you, I mean not the mind, 

For that they’ll write on till they’re blind! 
No, no, the theme I now intrude, - 

The glowing heat that I admire 

Is.from sea-coal, hot inspiration ; 

‘And, mark me, though my taste be rude, 
Barring romance, it hits the nation. - 


Thou goodly substitute for sun, 
That still obedient to our call, 
Will kindle ere the sun’s begun 
To warm this portion of the ball, 
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How shall I tell thee half I feel, 

Or how my daily vows reveal? 

I woo thee ere I’ve half done shaving, 

I fly to thee when feuds abound, 

I bless thee when the cdok is raving, 

And hug thee when the wine goes round— 

Thou art to me my book, my Page, 

My Seneca on moral law, 

Thy face is as the mimic stage, 

Where characters I learn to draw ; 

And if a little coy thou seem, 

At lighting first, one way or other, 

Kindness will oft extract a gleam, 

‘That harsher treatment would but smother,— 

Oh! generous friend, thou art to me 

What Hector was to Andromache, 

Father and mother, brethren, life, 

Nay, every thing, except my wife, 

And could I find a kisidly fair, 

That would indulge me in my passion, 

Would let me fleecy hosiery wear, 

Aud fires when they’re out of fashion ; 

One who not prone, through heat of blood, 

Or from economy, to scold, 

And when I ring for knobs of wood, 

Cry, “ Bless me, sir, you can’t be cold.” 

Oh! if such a woman ever were, 

(And, mind you, I’m inclin’d to doubt it) 

Td take her without wealth or gear, 

And as for beauty, do without it. 

*Tis true, that living in hot water, 

And being called often o’er the coals, 

Make but an indifferent quarter 

For him whom a sweet wife controls,— 

But mine must be a gentle dame, 

My fire must be enough to fry ye;— 

With such a wife, and such a flame, 

Tm arm’d, and, world, I then defy ye! 
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STANZAS, 
ADDRESSED TO HARRIET, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


ANOTHER year has told its tale 

Of woe or bliss to those on earth, 
And once again the day I hail, 
Which gave my gentle Harriet birth. 


If now my pen I would employ, 

To celebrate thy natal day, 

And wish thee years of boundless joy— 
Oh! spurn not thy Eliza’s lay. 


For though the verse which greets thine ear, 
Is all unpolish’d, rude, and rough, 

Yet, trust me, sweet, it is sincere, 

And thy praise gain’d—’tis praise enough. 


Oh, dearest! oft in fancy’s hour, 
A little fairy world I’ve traced, 
Of sin and guilt beyond the pow’r, 
And by fair virtue only graced. 


Where from the dawn of morning’s light, 
F’en till the hour of day’s decline, 

Blue, beautiful, serene, and bright, 
The sky and sun should ever shine. 


And none should there be heard to sigh, 
And none should there be seen to weep, 
Save the soft breeze in murmuring by, 
And tearful flowers when they sleep. 


And with me friends a chosen few, 

That calm, that blissfal world should share, 
And ‘mongst the chosen number, you, 
Would be most fondly wish’d-for there. 


Farewell, beloved! and may thy years 
‘With all of earthly joy be pass’d, 

And ne’er may sorrow’s clouds and tears 
‘The sunshine of thy life o’ercast. 
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And, oh! may gracious Heaven forbear 

That dear, that kind one to remove, 

Who rear'd thee with a mother’s care, 

Who loves thee with a mother’s love. 


To you, to her, once more farewell ! 
And both believe, till life departs, 
For ever shall your kindness dwell, 
Shrin’d in my inmost “ heart of hearts.” 
April 4th, 1821. Eniza. 


SPRING. 


How soft and balmy is the Spring, 
When May distils its evening showers ; 
The gales a thousand odours bring, 
Collected from the opening flowers. 


Mark ye the glittering pearl-drops studding, 
With sparkling light, the blushing roses, 
There’s not a bloom or leaflet budding, 
But its own liquid gem discloses, 


And there is in the air, no sound, 
For natare, like a babe, is sleeping ; 
The verdure sheds its dews around, « 
As woman in her slumbers weeping. 


Yet may a tear, the tear instead, 

* On beauty’s cheeks as quickly brighten, 
As May’s soft rain, on flowrets shed, 
Serves but their loveliness to heighten. 


CHARADE.—To E.ten, 


My first is often false, yet sometimes true ; 

Yes, lovely girl! believe me when I write, 

My next I ne’er had known till I knew you; 

My whole most like yourself, both sad and bright. B. 
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Marriages. 

On the Ist September, at Okeover, near Ashbonrn, John Smith Wright, 
Esq. to Caroline Lady Sitwell. Mr. Henry Stokes to Miss Sarah A. Whitmore- 
‘Thomas Salt, Esq. to Harriet, eldest daughter of the Rev. G. Moultrie, of 
Greenfields, Vicar of Cleobary Mortimer, Shropshire. At Mundilo, R. Saan- 
ders, Esq. to Miss Margaret Susannah, only daughter of the late G. Decey, 
Esq. of Tinley, Pembrokeshire. At Budworth Church, Mr. Joseph Brad- 
shaw to Miss Starbrook, both of Northwhich, Cheshire. At Mary-le-bonne 
New Charch, Captain Magenis, eldest son of Richard Magenis, Esq. M. Pe 
to Miss Anne Maria Shepherd, of Wimpole Street. At St. Clement’s Charch, 
Henry Irving, Esq. to Miss Craso, of Norwich, Me. H. L. Robins, of Covent 
Garden to Miss Howis, of South Lambethe 


Deaths. 

At White Roothing, Essex, Jane, the wife of the Rev. 1. Budd. Aged 27, 
the Rev. John Lewin Shepherd, B. A. and f. A. S. of St. John’s, Cambridge. 
At Peckham, George Temple, Esq. Hall-keeper of the City of London. Mrs. 
Mary Mountain, sixteen years Matron of the indigent blind of Norwich In- 
stitution; In Portland Place, Anne, wife of Sir J. Graham, Bart. M. P. for 
Carlisle. At Kensington, Mrs, R. F. Peyton, youngest daughter of the late 
Admiral Peyton, At Twickenham, the Rev. H. P. Beauchamp,.A. M. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. After a eevere illness, at the house of his 
on, the Rev. J. Knox, of Tunbridge, the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, D. D. Rec- 
tor of Rumwell, Ramsden, and Crays, in Essex, aged 68. At Monevym, 
Kilkenny, in the 108th year Ellen Dwyer. ‘She retained her faculties in her 
last moments. Shq lived onder five British Sovereigns, Anne, and the four 
Georges. 
ed 

NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of J. M. M.—J. M.— 
J. M. Lacey,—N.—R. B.—J. B. D.—Fortunatus,—A singular Whim,—Two Sides 
of a Question,—Osmond, a Tale,—Lines to Miss $, T.—Verses on the Moon,— 
The fallen Leaf.—Florian,—Hope,—***,—and Anonymous, 

‘We are sorry to refuse an old correspondent, bat we cannot with any con- 
sistency to a former-pledge, insert his ‘ Sketch;” &e. 

Z. is not original enough in one sense of the word, and too much so in ano- 
ther, to suit our purpose. 

‘We again repeat that we are always glad to receive the communications of 
our younger correspondents, and assure them that they have nothing to fear 
from undue severity. 

We anxiously expect another supply from N. and hope he will always fa- 
vor us with his communications as often as he.can make it convenient to 
himeelf. ; ( ; 

To a regular correspondent we have no objection to accede to the request 
of J.M. 

Might not the Translation from the German appear to greater sdvantese | in 
a more musical dress? 


Angelica Alexander shall certainly appear, 
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—ecccecorsse— 


MADAME CATALANI. 


rE England be not the land of harmony, it is nevertheless 
the birth-place of genius, and delights in giving encou- 
ragement to, and rewarding with the most munificent hand, 
superior talent, of whatever state or country it may be; thus 
bringing together to her happy land those who are gifted with 
endowments that her own natives cannot boast, and, with une- 
qualled liberality, showering her gifts on those who well merit 
the distinguished preference and high favor they have obtained. 

Amongst such deserving candidates for public favor, may 
be ranked in the first place, Angelica Catalani, who was 
born in the Papal dominions in or about the year 1782. 
Respectably, if not nobly, descended, she was placed in 
that genteel class of society which seemed at first to for- 
bid her resorting to a professional life to ameliorate her 
fortune, which being but very small, like many other ladies 
thus situated, she was destined to take the veil. 

The chaunting of the divine music in the Church of Rome, 
is, perhaps, one of the finest criterions whereby to judge of 
the excellence of vocal powers. Th: voice of the youthful 
Catalani was easily distinguished and admired as it ascended 
in delightful melody to the praises of the immaculate mother 
of our Redeemer. Friends and kindred united their per- 
snasions that such intrinsic and wonderful harmony should 
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not be buried in a cloister; and she soon, even in her na- 
tive land, carried off the palm of singing at the opera against 
veteran female performers. Her expressive and beautifal 
countenance, her youth, her excellent and graceful acting, 
all pleaded in her favor, and she was at that early period 
nearly established in fame, with scarce one rival competitor. 

She visited the kingdom of Portugal; and the then Prince 
of Brazil, now King of Portugal, with his royal Consort, 
particularly patronized her. She was engaged at the Opera- 
house “at Ligbon for five years, and during her residence 
theré, she improved herself hy devoting all her leisure hours 
to the study of music, and her singing became as scientific 
as it was melodious. Her allowance at the Opera-house 
at Lisbon was three thousand meidores per annum, besides 
a clear benefit. On her departure for Madrid, she was uni- 
verally regretted ;. and having enjoyed not only the patron- 
age, but the esteem and confidence, of the Princess of Bra- 
zil, she was furnished by that illustrious lady with letters 
of recommendation to the Royal Family of Spain, whose fa- 
vor she experienced in the most ample degree, as well as 
that of all classes of people. 

From Spain she went to Paris, where she married Mon- 
sieur Vallebraque; she still, however, retained the name on 
which her celebrity had been founded, and by which her 
merits were known; but she took the title of Madame, and 
dropt that of Signora. 

The proprietors and managers of the Opera-house in the 
Haymarket, were eager to engage Madame Catalani; and 
im the year 1806, she consented to the offers they made her 
of allowing her two thousand pounds annually; and she 
appeared for the first time at the above theatre, in Decem- 
ber, 1806, in the part of Semiramide, where, to a crowded, 
most respectable, and scientific audience, she received those 
unanimous and reiterated applauses, which merit the most 
yare can alone excite, and which imparted the most gratifying 
sensations to her own bosom. 

Highly sensible of her very superior endowments, her emo- 
luments were soon raised. In the year 1808, she was en- 
gaged to perform in serious Operas, while Madame Dussek 
was to take the chief characters in those that were comic, 
if Madame Catalani were indisposed. In 1809, Mr. Taylor, 
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the manager of the King’s Theatre at that time, offered hes 
six thousand pounds, with three benefits, payable. in two 
equal paynrents, in 1810 and 1611, and this manificent propoyal 
was for her- performance for ¢ighty nights, in serious opera, 
‘This offer, which, if made te any other than a Catalani, wa 
should call exorbitant, she thought proper to refuse. This 
eonduct, which: arose from her, brother not being engaged as 
first violist, together with the insolence and arrogance of. her 
husband, M. Vailebraque,, gave the geritrous English a kind of 
disgust, which though they yet highly estimated: the harmoniv 
ous talents: of the lady, catsed them to feet Idss. of that 
warmtli of friendship than they. did at first, towards ond they 
had: se. highty patrohised:: Her refusal of: singing for a cha; 
ritdble institution was. anothet cause of lier loss of .public 
favor ; but let mo. one judge harshly of Madame Cataiani on 
that account, since it is a certain fact, that she sent pri+ 
vately, as adonation te that very charity, the: samof twenty 
guineas. 

In excuse: fdr thet dmishien; it iv stated’. that she had 
been: attacked with: ene of those indispositiens! which: the 
uncertdimty: of owr -atmespheré was: contincally: lireging 
on her; .and wiio, especidlly a. native accustomed to the 
pure and genial air of Italy, can encounter the fogs: and © 
frequent vicissitudes: of the elimate of Great Britain? 

When the late Mi: Harris opened: his: new theatre im Cos 
vent Garden, he engaged Catalani to perforsi thera oeras 
sionally, This engagement was, however, totally done away 
by the O. P. affair. Having, therefore, no fixed salary, she 
performed at the grand music meetings at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and at several of the ehief towns in the United King- 
doms, till she was induced to become the Directress of the 
Opera Comigie, xt Parivy a trast that she has falfilled: with 
seience, with infite credit to herself, and benefit to the con< 
ecrn. She has cecasivzially! visited the Court of Vienna ; where 
her menical. and ‘vocal talenés are held is. very mg ee 
timation, 

- We: cannot vouslr for: the Tate: Emperor of Francs having 
mectr “ masic ih: hissoal,” bat it is centhdenitly asserted; 
that on his first. hearing Madame Catalani sing at Paris, 
he was #0 enchamcd by: the melody of hor voice, that he 
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went her the next morning a present of two thousand Na- 
poleons. 

After an absence of seven years, she made her second 
appearance in England in July last, for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the vocal department at the Coronation. She gave 
a concert, on Monday, the 16th of July, at the Argyle-rooms, 
and was most enthusiastically greeted. Her voice is more 
beautiful, and even stronger, than when we last heard her. 
In singing Rode’s violin variations, an indescribable effect 
was produced on the audience: by this extraordinary exer- 
cise of the haman voice, which displayed at once her amazing 
rapidity, strength, and sweetness; in fact, this mast be pro- 
nounced the miracle of voice, and must be heard to be.con- 
ceived. She looked remarkably well, and appeared highly 
gratified at seeing herself once again before a British au- 
dience, — 

Madame Catalani gave another concert on Monday the 
30th of July, the profits of which were given in aid of the 
funds of the Westminster General Infirmary, which at once dis- 
plays the benevolence of her heart, and must remove the 
unfounded prejudice imbibed by many of her avarice, or 
that she will never exert her talents but for her own emo- 
lament. 

She is at present at Bath. We understand it is her in- 
tention to make the tour of Great Britain, and return to 
London next Spring. , 


VESPASIAN. 


Titus VespastaNn, the emperor, was deservedly called the 
Darling of ‘Mankind. In taking upon him the supreme pon- 
tificate, he declared that his whole object in assuming so 
high a priesthood was, that he might be obliged to keep 
his hands free from the blood of all men. From that time 
forth, says Suetonius, he never was the author of, or con- 
senting to, the death of any man, although he had often too 
just cause of revenge, He was wont to say, that “ he would 
rather perish himself than be the rain of another.” 
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- MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 


Is aught so fair 
As thie mild majesty of private life, 
Where peace, with ever-vlooming olive, crowns ° 
The gate; where honor's liberal hand effuse 
. Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of innocence and love protect the scene? AKENSIDE. 


Time gtided on, and now. De Courcy appeared to the de- 
lighted view of his attentive observer, an altered boing. His 
heart had received a severe, but saletary lessen, which the 
still delicate state of Agnes contributed to keep ‘fresh in his 
mind. The: fear-of losing. her, the remembrance of what he 
had endured ‘at hearing of. the death of Lady Desmond, and 
the scone. whieh he had witnessed on ‘his retern, together with 
the recollection of the flagrant depravity which had eaused 
these miseries, were ever befere him, and for a considera- - 
ble time cast a degree ef seriousness and melaneholy about 
him, that he was unable, even had he been anxious, to conquer. 

To divert him, therefore, while she endeavored to fix the 
favorable impression which she perceived he had. imbibed, 
was now the stady of Agnes, . Again she exerted all the 
powers of her mind, again every endowment of nature and 
education was calted forth; she was his companion‘in all his 
pursuits, the promoter of every rational pleasure, and, though 
gentle and unobtrusive as before, sho was his counsellor, his 
guidé, and his monitor. If De Courcy may be said to have 
loved her before, he now looked upon her witha feeling of re- 
verenee that admitted of no description. No longer the light 
and ineonsiderate being that he had formerly been, he gradu- 
ally acquired that solidity and consistency of character, whioh 
was previously wanting to render the amiable qualities . with 
whioh he was endowed estimable ; that vanity, whieh had been 
his constant bane, bad recerved an incurable wound, and khum- 
bled in his own opinion, he arese in proportion in that of 
others.. New did the gratefal Agnes behold ‘tre husband of 
her affections beeoming the creature her ardent imagination 
had pictured him; now, indeed, did her heart expand with 
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happiness, and now did the good Lefroy ‘heartily accord 
that forgiveness and cordiality to him, which he had before 
only shewn from motives of delicacy and tenderness to 
Agnes, 

Winter once more arrived, but De Courcy no longer sighed 
toleave his home, nor did he, or his Agnes, desire any va- 
riety but such as the rational and cheerful society of Lefroy 
afforded them. No restlessness of situation alloyed the com- 
forts and pleasures that surrounded him; a new world was 
displayed to his view, and his taste was sufficiently cor- 
rected to enjoy it. Earnest in the pursuit of every 
duty that was attached to him, the satisfaction of an ap- 
proving conscience restored serenity to his mind, and dif- 
fased over his fine features an expression of happiness which 
had long ceased to animate them. He had made no re- 
serve of any part of his conduct towards Lady Desmond to 
Agnes, and many tears did the relation cost his sympathiz- 
ing auditer. .On one of these occasions, she asked him for 
the ring which her ladyship had ordered to be returned to 
him, and placing it on her finger, she said, as she observed 
the surprise expressed in his countenance, “ Yes, De Courcy, 
I will wear it-constantly, not to remind me of my husband’s 
errors, but to teach my own heart humility, by recalling the 
failure of one who was in many respects so amiable, and 
to awaken my gratitude for having been preserved from a 
similar fate. It shall act as the ring of Amurath, for no 
woman is so virtuous as not to require admonition, nor 
so pure as not to dread temptation. In her very strength 
she is weak, and in the height of ber power, too often de- 
fenceless; a sense, therefore, of her own insaficiency is her 
best knowledge, and retirement and caution her best shield. 
Many there are who are innocent, because they have been 
unexposed to danger; and many have fallen a prey to vice, 
whom a warning yoice might have preserved from ruin. 
With these impressions, no guilty tale ever reaches my 
ear without paining my heart; nor can I think that the tears 
I now shed to the memory of one so frail will ever sully 
my own. As a Christian, I must abhor her offence; ‘as a 
member of society, I must mark my detestation of it; but as 
a sister and a fellow-being, I must lament it.” 

Too indignant to hold apy correspondence with his brother, 


—_—— 
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Lord Edward had uniformly made his communications to 
Agnes; this had frequently been a source of regret to her, 
and had been prodactive of much pain to her; but now the 
task was become a pleasing one, for she had tidings to im- 
part, which she knew would be received with delight, and 
to open her heart to one who was so interested in her feel- 
ings, was of itself happiness. 

The anniversary of the day on which he left her, and which 
was also that of the death of Lady Desmond, De Courcy 
resolved to spend alone. ‘It is a day of deep penitence, 
and well may I devote it to meditation and sorrow,” sighed he 
to Agnes. *‘ Alas! the consequences of my misconduct no re- 
morse, however great, can remove from those I have in- 
jured; but it is at least right that I should share that so- 
litade which I myself have caused. In the evening, I will 
rejoin you; but do not attempt to disturb me till then;” so 
saying, he pressed her hand, and left her. 

Agnes watched his departure with suffused eyes; and 
anxiously counted the hours till his promised retarn. 
At length she heard his step, and advancing to meet him, 
she led him to a seat, and placing herself beside him, after 
a few general observations, she cautiously and gently said, 
““My De Courcy, I have something to preseat you with, 
which, 1 trust, will give you pleasure.” He turned with a 
look of earnest enquiry to her, when she instantly placed 
in his hands a letter which she had received in the course 
of the day from the packet. He started as he recognized 
the hand-writing of his brother, and with considerable agi- 
tation opened it. ‘ Agnes!” cried he, dropping the letter 
ere he finished reading it, and extending his arms towards 
her—the expression of his countenance dispelled the fears 
which his manner would otherwise have done. ‘I know 
not how to express my happiness,” he murmured; “ but 
learn at least its cause, and share it—Edward has forgiven 
all. Kindly and affectionately he desires the past may 
be obliterated from all our minds, and—yes, Agnes!— 
prepare yourself—he desires, that we leave France with as 
little delay as possible, and proceed at once to Westbrook, 
where every thing is prepared for our reception.” Agnes 
could only bury her head in his bosom, and silently re- 
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tarn the caresses which he lavished upon her; nor could 
she help thinking of the moment when last she had re- 
ceived ‘a similar summons; but how different were her 
sensations! and, oh! how different was De Courcy!-—~ 
The warm prayer of gratitude ascended from her pure lips, 
and again and again she blessed the hour she had followed 
him. : 
But few preparations were requisite, and the necessary 
arrangements having already been made in England, they 
bade adien to Lefroy, who, with many blessings, saw them 
depart, and embarked with favorable auspices for their na- 
tive land. The feelings which throbbed at the heart of 
Agnes were perfectly under the control of her reason, till 
they approached Westbrook; her impatience and agitation 
then admitted of’ no bounds. -Sometimes she amused her- 
self with picturing her children to her imagination; already 
she traced their likeness to their father—how she renume- 
rated all the infantile graces that memory had faithfully 
treasured, but which prudence had long compelled her to 
repress, and now she repeated the endearing expressions of — 
her eldest, till at last, almost exhausted, she olosed her eyes, 
and sat in silent absorbtien, nor did De Courcy deem it 
pradent to disturb her. His own emotions wore, in fact; 
scarcely less oppressive, and every mile seemed lengthened 
into an immeasurable distance. They were now ascending 
the steep bill which overlooked the village. Agnes started 
from her reverie, and looking forward, the well-known spire 
caught her eye; she seized the hand of De Courcy, . and 
pressed it to her beating heart. The merry chime of the 
bells now smote her ear, and unable to support herself, she 
sunk on hie breast to whieh ho almost anconsciously,; though 
convulsively, strained her. The postillions, enlivened by the 
sound, drove with encreased rapidity; the avenue gate was 
hastily thrown open, amidst the shouts of bis parishioners, 
who were assembled in a conceurse round it. In another 
moment, the carriage stopped; a mingled sound of voices 
was heard, the doer opened, and Agnes, unconscious who 
addressed her, or who she beheld, threw herself into the 
person’s arms who first accosted her, and was borne insen- 
sible into the house. This, howeryer, lasted but for a mo- 
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ment, and opening her eyes, she surveyed the group 
before ber. The arms of her eldest darling were wound 
round her neck, while those of her youngest encircled her 
knees ; De Courcy was locked in his brother's embrace, and 
her own head rested on the bosom of Lady Crawford. ‘“ Ma- 
ma, dear mama!” exclaimed the children, in a breath. Ag- 
nes clasped them to her breast, and raising her eyes to 
Heaven, remained in mute and expressive silence. ‘“ Be- 
hold your reward, my beloved, inestimable sister!” cried 
Lord Edward, fondly regarding her; “ here let your misery 
cease for ever, and many years of happiness counterbalance 
months of sorrow.” “Ah! Agnes,” said the weeping Lady 
Crawford, “did I not say, on your wedding-day, that mar- 
riage was like a May-morning; the clouds have now, I 
trust, for ever rolled away, and cheering: beams and a se- 
rene sky will light the noontide and the evening of your life.” 

«‘ Agnes!” cried De Courcy, as leaning affectionately upon 
his arm, she strolled with him to mark the various altera- 
tions and improvements that had been made during their 
absence, while still more fondly they regarded their lovely 
boys, who running before them, occasionally stopped to point 
out some beauty which engaged their own admiration, “ob! 
what do I not owe to you! Weak, dissolute, and unstable, in 
every pursuit, the victim of every temptation, and the slave 
of every passion, I was unworthy of the rich blessings that 
indulgent Heaven had bestowed upon me; yet despised, dis- 
carded, banished from all I valued, I shudder to reflect to 
what degradation I might have descended had I been ut- 
terly alone, Amidst all my wanderings, I loved you, and in 
loving you, I still venerated virtue. Your guardian pre- 
sence alone has preserved me, and made me what I now 
am, still ill deserving, indeed, of the matchless being whom 
it is my proudest boast to call my wife, but much less so, 
J trust, than when I first possessed that right. Let no wo- 
man henceforth despair of the reformation of her husband, 
nor abandon the post which nature and religion have alike as- 
signed to her ; her cause is sacred, and her means are powerful ; 
Jet them then be exerted, and may future De Courcy’s bless, 
like me, a second Agnes.” 

Of the characters that have appeared in thia tale, it is 
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material only to notice, that Sir William, ‘after. the. death of 
Lady Desmond, continued to reside at Richly.. His gtief 
was of a nature which ean admit of no alleviation; but from 
the hand of time, unless, indeed, it is from the tender so- 
licitude of Lady Isabella Stewart, whose society alone is 
endurable to him, and as it is observable that her lady- 
ship, in return, prefers the melancholy task: of soothing 
him -to all the temptations that pleasure spreads before her, 
there is little reason to doubt, that a union will shortly be 
projected between them, which, from the tried dispasitions 
of beth, promises te be’ replete with that happiness which 
is terre the lot of each. 


ANECDOTE OF A MISER. 


‘ A person’ ia high life, as avaricious as he was rich, 
was invited to a party where it was almost ani indispensible 
duty to be full atid elegantly dressed. In the mean time, 
as this miserly gentleman did not wish to be at any extra- 
ordinary expense, he purchased, at a very cheap rate, at a 
pawnbroker’s, a button and loop for his opera-hat, made of 
paste. The night before the festival, he went to a public 
roonf that was well lighted up, in order to'judge of thé 
effect of his false jewels, There meeting with some young 
relations, and experienced legacy hunters, who wislied to 
get into his good graces, and who had Iong desired to make 
him some ‘handsome present, one of these changed his hat 
for anew one, ornamented with real diamonds of the finest 
water. 

The miser’s eye sparkled with joy as he beheld them; 
but He did riot belie his usual character: as he stepped 
info a cbach, He called his ‘servant to him, and holding 
him by the button, he whispered him, “Go, and try to get 
my old: hat back again!” 
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THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


(Concluded from page 195.) 


TxovucH the walls and roof of the abbey-church are still 
perfect, the windows are open, and afford a view of the in- 
terior. On the western side, there is one large window in 
particular, through which a considerable portion of one of 
the side walls may be perceived. It was in this direction 
I approached the dilapidated pile, at the time of which I 
am speaking. There is a ledge, or projecting space on a 
line with the upper tier of windows. It forms a sort of 
corridor on each side of the edifice; and though it is wide 
enough for a person to stand on, it must, from its great 
height, be extremely dangerous; and it is at present inac- 
cessible, as the staircase by which it was formerly approached 
is quite ruinous, and the passage leading to it is blocked 
up with rubbish, which has fallen from a higher part of the 
building. I am thus particular in describing the place, as 

4 wish to convince you, that no deception could have been 
“ practised on me, and that what I witnessed, as I believe it 
to be otherwise unaccountable, must have been supernatural. 
When I had got within a hundred yards of the abbey, cast- 
ing my eyes accidentally towards the large western window, 
which afforded a view of the inside, I observed beneath 
one of the side windows, a glimmering light, for the appear- 
ance of which I could in no way account. I continued to 
advance, though not without increased agitation of mind. 
What then will you suppose were my feelings, when, on 
drawing nearer, I beheld the figure of a female dressed in 
white flowing garments, standing on the ledge 1 have before 
mentioned, which extended along the wall, below the upper 
windows of the abbey? It was the apparition of my de- 
ceased wife. She slowly waved her hand towards me. In 
this I could not be deceived: I beheld the motion as plainly 
as I can see the lineaments of your face at this moment. 
Till now, as I before said, I retained complete possession 
of my senses; but here my feelings overpowered me, and 
I -sunk to the ground ina state of insensibilitf. The damp 
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chill of the dewy grass, however, probably soon revived me. 
On recollecting myself, I looked immediately for the object 
of my alarm, but it had vanished, and the wall presented 
a uniform appearance of shade. Returning home, I retired 
to bed; and during the imperfect slambers which occurred, 
I seemed to behold the form of my ‘Louisa standing where 
1 had really seen her. I thought she descended to meet 
me, and I was about to clasp her in my arms, when I awoke. 
In the morning, I felt languid and sick. However, in afew 
days, being sufficiently recovered, I ventured out alone in 
the evening to the spot whence I had witnessed the appa- 
rition; but it was not visible. Since then, however, I have 
repeatedly seen it; and what affords me a convincing proof 
that it is produced by no natural cause, is the circumstance, 
that it is never apparent but at the stated period so mys- 
teriously alluded to by my deceased wife. I cannot, indeed, 
say, that I have seen it every month; but each visitation 
has been separated from the last, by an interval of exactly 
a month; and I have more than once, in vain, watched for 
it, in the intermediate period.” 

Such was the story of my friend, to which I listened with 
some surprise. The first impression on my mind was, that 
imagination alone had operated in producing the alarming 
spectre; but a little reflection induced me to conjecture, 
that some natural phenomenon, for which my friend was 
not able to account, had assisted in promoting his delusion. 
After a short pause, I asked him when he expected again 
to see the aparition. ‘‘In three days,” replied he. ‘ Well 
then,” returned I, “‘ my opinion, or at least the expression of 
it, shall be suspended tillthen. After you have afforded me 
the means of judging for myself, as to the cause of your 
alarm, I shall much better know what to think of it.” “You 
shall,” said he, “‘ accompany me; and if it should not be 
visible to your eyes, as it will be to mine, I must despair 
of convincing you that I am not the dupe of own imagi- 
nation.” 

Here we dismissed the subject, and I own that I waited 
with anxious curiosity for the expected opportunity of un- 
ravelling the cause of the strange spectacle which had ope+ 
rated so powerfully on the susceptible mind of my friend. 
At the time peefixed, we went te the place whence the sup» 
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posed spectre had been visible. On looking through the 
large western window towards the wall which has been al- 
ready described, it was, as my friend had remaeked, entirely 
shaded; for the moon which shene brightly cast its beams 
on the oatside of it, and, of course, could not, by its direct 
rays, illaminate that part of the wall on which we were 
looking. We waited about a quarter of an hour, not with- 
out impatience on my part, and I was just about to express 
an opinion that the. spectre would not appear, when my 
friend exclaimed, “It is coming! There is the light which 
always precedes it.” I looked, and at first could see no- 
thing; but in a very short space of time a portion of the 
wall became faintly illaminated. I observed it attentively, 
and perceived the enlightened spot gradually to assame a 
shape, which bore a. degree of resemblance to a figure in 
a female dress. My friend seemed to be extremely agitated. 
“Well,” said he, “do you now. believe me?” 1 was en- 
gaged in examining the object, and did not immediately 
reply ; and on. turning towards hima minute afterwards, for 
that purpose, he seemed to be so violently affected by the 
spectacle we had witnessed, that I thought it best to lead him 
from the place, and we accordingly went back to his house. 
He soon recovered sufficiently to converse with calmness 
on the cause of his alarm. I could plainly perceive that 
he was a good deal disappointed to find, that though I did 
not choose:tq admit the truth of his opinion of this phan- 
tasm, I could give no satisfactory explanation of my own, 
At length I asked him, if he had ever seen the supposed 
ghost for two nights together. He said, he had not; for be- 
ing persuaded, after the second time of its appearance, that 
he knew the period at which it would return, he neglected 
visiting the spot at any other season. ‘‘ Let us then,” said 
I, “ watch for the phantom to-morrow night ; and if you have 
courage enough to venture with me into the abbey, we shall 
there be able,. if it appear, more accurately to observe it; 
and after a litde more acquaintance with it, Ido not doubt 
being able to give you a. more decisive and satisfactory 
opinion about it. He did not seem to'relish the proposal, 
but I at last. got him to promise that he would accompany 
me on the following evening. When the time came, I be- 
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lieve be would willingly have avoided fulfilling his engage- 
-ment; but on my assuring him, that I thought I could point 
out to him the natural cause of the. phenomenon, his cu- 
riosity got the better of his fears, and we set out. 

I was unwilling to trust any one with our purpose, there- 
fore, we went unaccompanied into the abbey, the keys of 
which he had procured. Walking into the midst of the edi- 
fice, we observed the moon shining through the open win- 
dows on the side where we had the: night before seen the 
mysterious figure. The wall was now shaded. Leaving my 
-friend to watch for the appearance: of the phantom, I em- 
ployed myself in taking a survey of the opposite side of 
the building. I had not long been thus engaged,. when he 
cried—“ Yonder it is.” I turned my eyes to the place, and 
observed an illuminated line, which, in a few minutes grew 
broader, and at length made. an appearance very similar to 
that of the foregoing night. My friend caught hold of my 
arm. “Do not be alarmed,” said I, “we.shall soon know 
the cause of this phantom.” I turned to look at the oppo- 
site wall, and immediately saw that the supposed spectre 
was nothing more than the light refiécted from a white 
marble monument, illuminated by the beams of the moon, 
shining through one of the windows overagainst it. All the 
phenomena were now easily to be accounted for. The spee- 
trum could only appear for a few nights when the moon 
was near the full, because at that time only did its rays 
reach the. monument. The marble was-of a square figure, 
surmounted by an oval tablet. The. enlightened image fall- 
ing on the wall in a slanting direction, was narrower than 
the monument itself, and presented to the view a figure, 
which, in its outline, mach resembled a female in a leaning 
posture. Indeed, on examining it attentively while it lasted, 
I did not at all wonder, that amidst the combination of 
circumstances which had accompanied it in my friend’s ima- 
gination, it had acted so strongly on his feelings, and been 
eonsidered as something supernatural. The apparent motion 
of the figare, which was noticed, might be caused by a light 
eloud passing: swiffly over the face of the moon, if it did not 
indeed depend entirely on the fancy. of the observer. 

Jt is hard’y necessary to remark that I had the satisfac. 
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tion of sceing my friend cured of the prejudices he had con- 
ceived, and restored to a state of tranquillity of mind, which 
formed a pleasing contrast to the restless, yet gloomy anx- 
iety, which was so visible in his manner and behaviour when 
we met. 


SOLECISMS. 


- Tu1s word is derived from the Soli, a people of Attica, 
who removing to Cilicia, lost the purity of their ancient 
tongue, and became ridiculous to the Athenians for their in- 
accurate expressions. 

Ablanc relates, that when an actor in the Roman theatre 
made a wrong gesture, the audience with-one voice, imme- 
cried out, that he had made’ a solecism with his hand! 

Under the ancient regime of France, one of the southern 
provinces was perpetually .bantered in the Parisian theatres 
for solecisms in language; and in England, the native of 
the sister kingdom has been, on account of his trishisms, or 
bulls, the sport and entertainment of the million. ‘ 

Whether this defect be attributable to climate, habit, or 
impetuosity, might afford matter for speculation; but it is 
as certain that some places are as particularly famous for 
it, as that others fortunately are exempt from it. 

Folkstone, in Kent, has been laughed at both by the 
Kentish people, and the people of Kent (for thé river Med- 
way makes an eminent distinction) upon this lapse of re- 
collection. The following are a few among their numerous 
blunders :— ‘ 

A man wished to kill an ee), and therefore determined to 
drown it. 

Another wanted to break the neck of a crow, and with 

great violence flung it from one of the cliffs. 
. An alderman of the town saw a pea-hen in his neighbour’s 
garden, and alarmed the people with a report, ‘that a ser- 
pent with a fiery tail, like a comet, was among the shrabs 
and flowers. ‘“ Phoo, phoo,” said his neighbour coolly, “do 
not be terrified, good folks, at is nothing but a hen peacock, 
I assure you.” oT Steve, 
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VIEWS OF : LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
No. XIII. 


Amono the numerous characters which have fallen within 
the scope of my observation, I have generally remarked that 
those who are in reality the most praiseworthy for the ge- 
neral tenor of their conduct, unfortunately possess certain 
peculiarities of temper or manners, which, in a great mea- 
sure, prejudice superficial observers against’ them, and ‘not 
unfrequently acquire them an ill name merely because the 
censorious are ever the most upon-the alert to catch at every 
failing, and are never willing to' make: allowances for‘ the 
weakness to which human natare is prone, and from whith 


few, even the most amiable, are’ exempt... I know a most- 


excellent woman who has been so -unfortenate as to dbtain 
the nick-name of.‘ Mrs. Brag,’ merely: beeause ‘her good= 
a#ature leads her. into. exaggerated details of-every thing the’ 
undertakes to relate; and white: sho is endeavoring: to exalt 


the merits of all her acqaaintance, by making them out the’ 


cleverest, richest, and best-connected ‘people in ‘the ceunty, 


each in tarn sneers at her, and imagines she i -only: seek- 


ing to enhance her own consequence: in‘ being: connected 
with them. Itis trae, the ‘old'lady sometimes bversteps the 


bounds of probability, and having ‘a treacherous memory, 


gives the malicious the triumph ef detecting her in what 1 


will give the softer term of hyperbole, but which they op- 


probriously term, Abbing, As an instance of this, I need only 
repeat the following anecdote :— 

Being one day on a visit at ber house, tbe conversation 
tarned on Tunbridge .Weojls.as a.watering-place of: fashion- 
able resort. ‘‘I have not been there these five years,” said 
Mrs. Brag; ‘the last time I travelled that road, I can 
recollect I had a must agreeable journey. A particular friend 
of mine, a Mr. Jervis, took me down in his. carriage, that 
is to say, in the dickey, for the weather was so remarkably 
fine, that I wished to have a good view of the country, 
and I was quite astonished at the alterations I found. Mr. 
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Jervis was. a most- entertaining, well-informed man, and 
having a general acquaintance in that part of the country, 
pointed out every newly-erected villa, and entertained me 
with various amusing anecdotes of the proprietors. Indeed, 
I néver spent a more agreeable day, with the exception of 
a little fright which E met with. In going down a hill, 
one of the leaders grew rather restive, (we had four horses) 
and but for the skilfal management of my friend, we should, 
I are say, have met with a serious accident; however, we ar- 
rived at his house to talk over our adventures in safety; 
and he had a good laugh at my cowardice, I assure you.” 

Thus ended this long story, to which, for.my own part, 
I should scarcely have given a second thought, had not one 
of the party, a Mr.. Damper, with a sly look at, the rest of 
the company, enquired if the gentleman she spoke of did 
not occupy the neat box, near ——, called Ashmonnt Cot- 
tage. “The same, sir,” was Mrs. Brag’s reply. ‘I know 
him well,” returned Damper, smiling; “he was the best whip 
on the road where I lived; and being in the practice of 
driving the stage-coach from Tunbridge to London for many 
years, mast, no doubt, be well acquainted with all the chit- 
chat of the town through which he passed. Let me see— 
aye, it is just five years ago, that he drove the Duke of 
York Highflyer. Perhaps, you recollect it, ma’am?’ Mrs, 
Brag colored with vexation, and merely replied,: “No, sir, 
I cannot say that I do; the gentleman I spoke of may be 
one of the family, but.I rather think he is not the person 
you,speak of.” ‘ Perhaps not,” observed Damper, with 
another wink, which served to convince the company that he 
had not spoken without design. 

Upon another occasion, when Mrs, Brag had eats deserib- 
ing a christening, at which she was present, she spoke largely 
concerning the rich service of plate upon which the dinner 
was served: “I never in my life sat down to such an ele- 
gant dinner,” said she; “to be sure they are people of 
great property; but it is not every one who-has the spirit 
to make such an appearance; we had the -best-of every 
thing, and my eyes were quite dazzled by the profusion of 
plate upon which every thing was served up.” -“ You for- 
get, ma’am,” said. Damper, who had attentively listened: to 
her pompous account of this dinner, “‘ that the lady’s brother 
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was a pawnbroker, who’ lived very neer'them, and probably 
assisted them upon such-.an ‘important’ occasion as the 
christening of a son aad heir.” “ Really, sir, I know’ no- 
thing of the kind,” said Mrs. Brag, angrily; “I do not think 
the friends I speak. of had-any oceasion to borrow.” “ Per- 
haps not, ma’am, perhaps not,” ‘hastily rejoined the sty tor- 
mentor, “ { only imentioned it ‘as a. probability.” : : 
Thus does this good lady, by -her unfortunate propensity 
to boasting of her grand: acquaintince, subject herself to the 
imputation of wilfal misrepfesentation, ‘amd ‘incur the odious 
charge of seeking to aggtandize ‘herself by the ‘pompous ex- 
aggeration of every circumstance. respecting those persons 
with whom she isin any. way connected ; while many, know- 
ing her failing, court ‘her acquaintance merely in the hope 
of being themselves. puffed off in turn. ~ * O.'Canoro. 
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ANCIENT NOBILITY. 


Ir is a fact but little regarded, that the first noble family 
in England was that of Lord ‘Courtenay, whd descended 
from those Earls of Devonshire that often intermarried with 
the blood-royal of ‘France and England, as’may be found 
at the commencemett of Sully’s memoirs. 

The Duke of Beaufort-is ‘descended from Géoffry Planta- 
ganet, Earl of Anjou, son of Foulk, King of Jerusalem, and 
grandson to the Empress Maud, daughter to Henry I. con- 
sequently this fdmity has floutished as Dukes, Marquisses, 
and Earls, without once descending ‘to & lower degree, for 
full seven hundred: years. ‘ 

The Duke of Montague traces ‘his descent by the female 
line from Charlemagne. 

The nobility thet makes the ‘most splendid figure from 
greatness of estate, are the Spencers, Cavendishes, ahd Russela, 
yet, compared withthe families abere-mentloned, they may 
be styled but young nebility. 

Great and gallant actions tire, however, the true source of 
nobility, and when ateientry of descént is added; they raise 
a family beyond” comparison.’ The atl of Shrewsbury’s 
family is derived from ‘the ‘funiows Talbot, who-was the ter- 
vor of France. mene ‘they Bare Porn peers for five hun- 
‘dred years. 
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THERESA. 
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A FRAGMENT.—FROM REAL LIFE. 


It was amild and beautifal evening, after a day of un- 
common and oppressive heat; all nature seemed to parti- 
cipate in the harmony which reigned around; not a leaf 
moved on its spray, whilst the clear azure of the sky, un- 
disturbed by a single cloud, the laxuriant foliage of the 
sweet and varied notes of the little songsters who carolled 
in the breeze, diffased over the mind a heavenly calm, a 
joyful serenity, mingled with gratefal adoration to Him the 
Author and Creator of all these beauties. By degrees the 
stillness of the scene was interrupted by the distant lowing 
of the herds, the merry songs of the milkmaids, and even 
the loud shouts and noisy mirth of different parties of hay- 
makers, returning from their day’s labor, whilst crowds of 
children swarming from the neighboring cottages ran with 
eager joy to meet their expected friends, and claim the 
fond caress. My mind being thus softened and harmonized by 
the sublimity of the scene, I returned from my walk, deeply 
‘mpressed with the idea that man might, even in this world, 
if he chose, where so many blessings are profasely shed 
around, enjoy a life of comparative ease and happiness, if 
the evil passions which cling so closely to his nature did 
not perpetually disturb his peace, and remind him of his 
own utter incapability to think or do one good thing of 
himself. I was already on the outskirts of a populous city, 
and had passed several abodes, lowly indeed, bat appa- 
rently rich in the possession of health and cheerfulness, when 
iny eye was arrested by a small building joined to one of 
the cottages, which appeared to have been built as an out- 
house for cattle, or domestic utensils; as such I should have 
considered it, had not the half-opened door presented a 
spectacle of heart-rending misery. The interior of ‘the build- 
ing was so small as to scarely allow room for a cradle, 
two chairs, and a table, at which, partaking of a scanty 
meal, sat a female, and a pale sickly child, whose delicate 
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form seemed already blasted by the chill hand of poverty, whilst. 
its wretched parent, on whom eighteen summers had scarcely 
shone, presented a picture of such deep distress as I had 
seldom witnessed. Her garments were of materials much 
finer and better made than the generality of the poor, but torn 
and dirty; her black and matted hair, over which she wore 
no cap, was twisted behind her ears, and displayed a face, 
youthful indeed, but haggard beyond description, whilst her 
compressed brow and the dark cast of her countenance which 
anxiety had tinged with a tawny yellow, indicated bitter 
discontent and restless sorrow. As my figure darkened her. 
dwelling, she raised her eyes, and fixed them upon me with 
a keen and perplexed gaze; then starting, while the deepest. 
crimson suffused her sallow cheeks, she uttered a faint cry, 
caught her infant in her arms, and tried to hide her face 
in its bosom. Impelled by a feeling of irrisistible ca- 
riosity, I entered the wretched abode; but, oh! how was 
my heart torn with anguish, when, on a nearer view, I re- 
cognized in the squallid form before me, the features. of. 
the once-beautiful and animated Theresa M——, whom three 
years before, I bad left happy and beloved in the bosom of 
her numerous and respectable family. I had known her 
from a child, for her father was the revered instructor of 
my youth, and his blooming Theresa, whom, in boyish fond- 
ness, I designated my little wife, never failed to beguile my 
hours of relaxation with her endearing prattle. As years 
rolled over our heads, they but added strength to my af- 
fection for the.lovely girl, whose playful caresses were 
insensibly exchanged for timid glances and blushing at- 
tentions, and when with a heavy heart, I took leave of her 
previous to my departure for the Indies, her half suppressed 
sighs, her downcast and tearful eyes, her broken farewell— 
these, combined with her well-known excellence, ‘and all the 


graces of fifteen, made me inwardly vow to live for her, and - 


her-alone. All these remembrances flashed upon my agi- 
tated fancy, as I stood before this hapless being. Heavens! 
how altered! how emaciated! vainly did I endeavor to trace 
in her care-worn visage, one remain of beauty, one glance 
of that bright intelligence which had captivated my very 
soul, and endued me with resolution cheerfully to brave all 
the hardships of foreign servive, in the fond, but fatally. de- 
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lusive hope, that her smiles, her love would at length be 
the reward of my toils, my heaven of bliss! 

“ Theresa,” I exclaimed, in a voice almost suffocated with 
emotion, “ Theresa, why are you here?” She raised her 
dark eyes to mine, with a look of such inexpressible agony, 
that, forgetfal of every thing but her, I caught her hand, 
and pressed it to my bosom. At that moment, her infant 
in a feeble tone, cried, “ Mother!” I shuddered, and threw 
from me the hand I had pressed. She understood me, and 
in hurried accents, cried, “Ob! Henry! I am, indeed, a, 
wretch! lost and degraded, I have now no claims on your 
compassion. I once dared to aspire to your love, but that 
is all past. Oh! would it were forgotten for ever ;—but 
leave me, leave me, ere your presence urges me to despe- 
ration! Nay, touch me not—I shall pollute you—for I 
am betrayed, deserted by the villain who rained me, 
and abandoned by my friends—this child too is mine! 
Wretched little being! heir to its mother’s sin and shame !” 
I could hear no more; but rushing into the street, I hurried 
to my lodgings; haunted, however, by the image of my lost 
Theresa, with distracted haste I paced my apartment till 
the grey eye of morning peeped in at the window—still I 
had formed no plan to rescue this devoted girl from want 
and vice. “I will see her again!” I at length exclaimed, 
and in a few minutes I found myself at the door of her 
miserable hut; it was closed, and no vestige of its inhabi- 
tants remained. I passed it several times in the day; but it 
was still the same. In the evening I ventured to enquire 
of an old woman who lived near,.what had become of the 
young woman and her child. All she knew was, that they 
had left their dwelling late the preceding night, and had 
not yet returned. Another woman, more communicative, told 
me all she knew of the unfortunate girl, and concluded by 
saying, she understood, that she had left her child at the door 
of her seducer, who had lately married. His name strack 
a deadly chill to my heart. He had been my schoolfellow. 
and most beloved companion; he had shared with me in 
the infantile caresses of Theresa, and together we had ad- 
mired her opening graces, her artless unsuspecting. simpli- 
city; yet had he cropt this lovely flower in its early bud, 
and thrown from him the rifled sweets, which might have 
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shed the cup of felicity on his future days; he had wan- 
tonly destroyed the peace of her he pretended to love, and 
brought to an untimely grave the venerable master, who 
had vainly endeavored to incalcate the seeds of virtue in 
this his favorito pupil. : 
eo © © © © #© © # # © 


Some days after, passing by @ small public-house, where a 
crowd of poor people were assembled, some indirect words 
I heard caused me to enter. At my advance, they shrunk 
back to allow, me to approach a small low mattrass, on 
which was extended the body of a female, shabbily attired, 
and drenched with water. Her features were much swoln, 
yet sufficiently distinct to convince me at the first glance, 
that it was she whom I had sought.——She had been seen 
floating in the river by some sailors, who had succeeded in 
bringing her to land; but the vital spark had long been 
quenched. What has since occurred appears only as a 
dream.—Life must henceforth be a blank!—— 

: L—. 
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A PLAIN, SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL, 


EpvcaTep quite genteel, at a boarding-school, ngar White- 
chapel, where her father and mother sent her to have a 
purlite edication, that she may be the better qualified to su- 
perintend her family at the farm. She takes her fashions 
from the different ladies’ magazines, and makes a queer 
hotch-potch of them all. When she leaves school, if ever she 
condescend to goto market, it must be in a one-horse chay, 
that she may borrow a new romance from the circulating 
library. She knows how to dishevel her hair in the cork- 
screw-ringlet style, and laughs at the appearance of her fa- 
ther and mother, who admire her spirit, and call her a funny 
girl, and the best naturedst creature in the world; and if 
the militia are quartered in the neighborhood, all the of- 
ficers think so too, 
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POETRY, 
HOW AFFECTED BY GENIUS AND ART. 
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« No person can imagine that to be a frivolous and contemptible art, which 
has been employed by writers under divine inspiration, and has been chosen 
as a proper channel for conveying to the world the knowledge of Divine 
Trath.” Dr. Barr. 


Tuere is not, perhaps, any subject less understood in this 
learned age, or more vaguely defined, than Poetry in its 
general acceptation as regards the operations of genius and 
art. Genius has its peculiar distinguishing attributes in every 
science and station, and in none more evident than the pre- 
sent. A wild and irregular metre denotes it rude and un- 
assisted by art, uncontrolled by Fashion, or the harsh rules 
of murdering critics, who sacrifice every generous feeling to 
the one grand maxim of interest. Here we trace the works 
of genius in sweet and undisturbed meanderings, or follow 
in imagination sublime flights, which, as a refulgent meteor 
tracks its bright path through the wide space of wether, as- 
tonishing and pleasing, at the same time carrying conviction 
by force of superiority alone, unaided by the suavity and 
temper which art inculcates. Doubtless art may do much 
in every science, in fact, may effect almost every thing; yet 
the performance would require spirit and life, and, without 
genius, become uninteresting, if not irksome. 

The disciple of art, unaided by the soul of genius, is 
doomed to wander, as it were, in a wilderness of thought, 
in a labyrinth of intellect, deprived of a guardian star, to 
point out a way through its varied intricacies apd mages. 

Thus it appears conclusive, that a ‘* man must be born a 

poet;” and this leads me to consider the state of poetry 
” from the earliest period down to the present time progres- 
sively, and I shall endeavor next to illustrate the origin, 
and rise of this divine and inherent faculty by analysing 


THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS, 
(OR SACRED POETRY, AS IT 18 USUALLY CALLED.) 


A consideration of Hebrew poetry must necessarily be- 
‘come an object of the greatest entertainment to a contem- 
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plative mind, if it be only on account of the works we ex- 
amine during our research. 

Regarding the inspired volame in no higher light than 

as replete with matter exhibiting at once a style and taste 
totally at variance with our ideas of poetry, abounding with 
imagery and metaphor the most sublime and striking, we 
cannot fail of receiving sensations truly pleasing in the cri- 
tical examination of these splendid remnants of sacred an- 
tiquity, considering their origin as divine and their opera- 
tions as truly worthy of the Deity. 
"Various are the treatises composed on this subject, but, 
‘perhaps, none equal the labors of Dr. Lowth, in a work 
which he published, entitled, “ De Sacra Poési Hebreorum,” 
to which we are indebted for any idea (however confused) 
“we may have received on this interesting subject. 

It is evident to an observant reader that in the Old 
Testament a diversity of style prevails that plainly indicates 
‘which may be considered prose or which poctical composition. 
It has been thus generally divided—* The Historical Books, 
and Legislative writings of Moses, are considered prosaic ; The 
Book of Job, The Psalms of David, The Song of Solomon, 
The Lamentations of Jeremiah, a great part of the Prophe- 
tical Writings, and several scattered passages through the 
whole Historical Books, carry the most distinguishing marks 
of poetical writing.” 

It has ever been allowed, that from the earliest period, 
‘music and poetry were cultivated among the Hebrews; in- 
deed, this is evident, throughout the whole of the sacred 
volume. In the days of the Judges, one part of the educa- 
‘tion of the prophets was music, that it might enable them to 
sing the praises of God, accompanied with various instra- 
ments. In Samuel, (Chap. x. v. 7.) we observe, that the 
Prophets were decending a hill, “prophesying with the 
psaltery, tabret, and harp, before them.” But it was in 
the days of King David, that music and poetry arrived at 
‘their greatest celebrity; and the appointment of various of- 
ficers, instituted -by him solely for this purpose, may be 
seen by .consulting Chron. B. 1,-¢c. xxv. which describes 
them as more costly and splendidly adorned than ever yet 
practised by any other nation. 

The construction of Hebrew poetry involves in itself a cu- 
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nioas peculiarity, and we carinot, perhaps, elucidate this 
branch better than by adopting the language of Dr. Blair, 
who states, that “It consists in dividing every period into 
correspondent, for the most part info equal menihers, which 
answer to one another, both in sense and sdund. In the 
first member of the period # sentiment is expressed; and in 
a second member, the same sentiment is amplified, or is re- 
peated im different terms, or sometimes contrasted with its 
opposite; but in such a manner that the same structure, and 
nearly the same number of words, aré preserved. This is the 
general strain of alt Hebrew poetry. Instances of it occur 
every where on opening the Old Testament. Thus in Psalm 
xevi, “Sing unto the Lord a new song. Sing unto the Lord, 
all the earth, Sing unto the Lord, and bless his name. Shew 
forth his salvation from day to day.” &c. And, perhaps, to 
this style of composition it may be attributed that our version, 
although prose, possesses very strong poetical features. 
The origin of this form of composition has been pretty 
clearly deduced from the method of singing the sacred hymns 
which were accompanied with music, and were performed 
by bands of singers and musicians, who answered éach 
other alternatively. For instance, onc party began the hymn 
thos—‘ The Lord reigneth. Set the earth rejoice.” The 
choras: responded, “ Let the multitude of the isles be glad’ 
thereof.” (See also: Ezra, c. iii. ». 11. and Psalm xxiv.) This 
will, in @ great measure, account for a singularity of style, 
which, as I have before stated, pervades, more or less, the whole 
of the sacred writings, nor is it otherwise than natural that 
such a style should spread in the course of time, and be- 
come’ generatly' adopted’ by tle Hebrew writers, 
- It has been remarked, that natural conciseness is a distin- 
guishing mark of the sublime, and in no composition what- 
ever is this observation miore fully elucidated than in the 
Sacred books. Open them where you will, every passage 
presents a bold'and original proof of this assertion. We find 
frequent recurrence to the common affairs of life, the changes 
of the seasons, the mountains, and the woods with which these 
mountains are clotlied, anda variety of other apparently in- 
significant circumstances, With a simple and unadorned dic- 
tion, unassisted by the discussions, and unaided by the art 
VOL, XIV.—8. I. aa 
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of modern scholiasts, the Hebrew bard tuned his lyre in a 
far more sublime strain than the most celebrated poets from 
that era. 

‘When we compare the separate merits of the sacred writers, 
we are lost in a labyrinth. An-awfal .cloud of imagery, bold 
and impressive,—language, simple and powerful,—traths, 
naked and convincing, armed with facts, which cannot fail 
of carrying conviction sooner or later, distinguish each, and 
leave the enraptured mind still doubtful in its selection. 

Having thus considered, (although too feebly) our subject, 
we shall next proceed to the poetry of the Greeks and 
Romans. 


(To be continued.) 


=—=—= 


THERESA, 


THE FAVORITE MISTRESS, AND AFTERWARDS THE WIFE, OF 
ROUSSEAU. 


Tue confidence that Rousseau had in Theresa was un- 
bounded, as was the empire she had obtained ovet him; 
but this confidence had for its foundation what was sufficient 
to destroy it, namely—her excessive simplicity. The talents 
of Theresa were, perhaps, more bounded than those of wo-. 
men-in general; since, though she lived in the most inti- 
mate manner with such a man as Rousseau for three-and- 
thirty years, she made no improvement. He fancied she was 
incapable of deceiving him, and he deceived himself. Long 
habit imposes that heavy yoke upon us, which becomes 
stronger in proportion as it is gradual in its establishment, 
because it comes on us imperceptibly; and Jean Jacques 
bent his neck to this yoke without the least kind of suspi- 
cion. We are well persuaded that to it Rousseau owed the 
greatest portion of his misfortunes, and all the bitterness of 
the last years of his life, together with the vexations of his 
temper, his suspicions, which she awakened and continually 
kept feeding. We feel persuaded that she contribnted to 
hasten his end, which we believe he voluntarily brought about, 
when he discovered the inclination Theresa had for one of 
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the men about the stable; and at length when he found that 
the only support he looked to, failed, he precipitated his 
own death. 

The following letter is striking, and though the threatened 
separation did not take place, yet it shews how much Rous- 
-seau suffered when he made this first complaint against 
Theresa; and we believe the first time he ever. addressed a 
a reproach towards her. The letter is dated August 12th, 
1769. . : Z 

“ For six-and-twenty years, I have endeavored to render 
you happy ; I perceive with pain that my cares are not crowned 
.with success, and that it is not so gratifying to you to re- 
ceive them as for me-to bestow them. Not only have you 
-ceased to be pleased with my society, but it even’ costs 
.you much to stay a few minutes with me, from mere com- 
Plaisance. All those who. are about you are in your secrets 
except myself, and your only real friend is excluded from 
your confidence. . I shall not now speak. of many: other 
things ——Nothing can give pleasure, nothing is agreeable 
from one whom we no longer love. That is the reason, 
-whichever way-I behave, whatever pains I take, whatever efforts 
I make to please you, it is allin vain. I never should have thought 
of quitting you, if you. had not firstmade the proposal; and 
you. have often repeated the. request. You wish to leave'me, 
.and to absent yourself .in that way that I should not dis- 
cover where you were gone. “1 am about to go away for 
about a fortnight. If by any accident my mortal career may 
in that time be terminated, remember in such a-case, the 
man whose. widow you will be, and honor his memory by 
honoring yourself.” D Seer, 


PADDY’S REPLY. 


At the Curragh of Kildare, on the day of the King’s visit 
to that celebrated race-course, at least one hundred thousand 
persons were assembled, although the rain fell in torrents. 
. His Majesty’s gracious condescenion enraptured the multitade, 
one of whom tarned to a companion, and’ said, “There’s a 
- King for you,. Paddy!”. .“ A King,” exclaimed: Pat,. with 
contempt; “arrah, honey! he’s nothing but a gentleman.” 
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ESSAY ON MERCY. 


—— 


THe sdvemiages resulting from the diffusion of the doc- 
trines of Christianity have, to talk im the language ef the 
Siyine, been of penge greater magnitide than the tongue of 
the orator can tell, or the pen of the author can describe, 

Psavions $9 tae eammoncement of that exalted operetion, 
dhe active pad disoriminsting faculties of difiereat individssls 
among the bumae race, bad acbioyed, in tho moral world, 
dabors, whinh gained few frews their -comtemporanies estionn- 
dion, of @ high aatpe, end which have haldowed their me- 
amories iin e@xery mmceeoding generation. Soarntes, Plato, 
Pythagers, Cate, and Cicero, hed all appeared as splendid 
@rndidetes for feme in the region of philesopbys aad Braco 
aed Selon, Lycergus, Romeles, Nema, and sevesal others, 
had seduced inte form end practics many of those principles, 
the ebsersance. of which is, even in aur times, dissovered 
4a be of nsncntiel benaht bath to the goxemor and the go- 
warned. Justices wes well defineil and well known; det man- 
kind hed become foe mneh onamenied of hee.charms. She 
araes te have oast over. their intellectual faeuities a2 kind 
ef magical obain, which inclined them to coneider her as 
‘the most beamtifal of al goddesses, and te become ardent 
end heurly votesics, within the procipets of hey temple. Their 
admiration of ber excellence burried them headlong into 
tlamable oneesses, for they: inno inatance hesitated to im- 
molate for her appeasement the unhappy being who in the 
most trivial of circumstances, had been an insulter of her 
dignity. The laws of Draco, written with blood, were bloodily 
executed; and, in modern times, many a courageous frame 
has shuddered with astonishment at the conduct of that Ro- 
aan, who, for a small breaah ia millitaxy onlert-—e breach, 
the voakipg of whieb bas reficoted son times more glory on 
.the memary. of the bseakey than it was possible an implicit 
obadiionse ta these ardars could kava. reflected-sternly decreed, 
that his own berbic and beloved sen end ectype, abould enf- 
far ig presence of that asmy, im front of which he bad been 
achieving a decd of vater warthy of the highest conqueror, 
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a death severe and ignominious enough to pare, cbeos in- 
flicted on the basest criminal. 

« Sach appears to me to have been the true deatieres of the 
public affairs of those times, and whoever possesses the capa- 
city for judiciously. examining the information which the 
authentic history and biography of the same period ‘affords, 
will readily discover that the domestic concerns of families 
exhibited an aspect.no less stern, Parents shut their ears 
against the supplications of their offending children, and no- 
thing, we are informed, excepting death, could expiate the 
offence of: the rash Remus for leaping over the new-built 
walls of the infant city of his brother Romulus. : 

The. predominating. spirit of the times then, both in pub- 
lic and in: private, was: cruelty, originating. in what may, 
perhaps, be. termed an. over-refinement of justice; and such, 
I am of.opinion, is too: apt to be the spirit of all barba- 
rous nations, and in an especial manner of those possessed 
with the same degree of knowledge as the two to Lbeepe I 
have. now more particularly . alluded. 

There was a virtue to which the world was as jets stianaen 
a virtue still more sublime than that of which I have al- 
ready .spoken-~a virtue which mankind, had they been left 
to grope onwards in their. path by ‘the lamination of reason 
alone, would, perhaps,: never have been able to have reached— 
one for which we have, in a particular manner, been in- 
debted to the promulgation of the doctrines of Christianity 
—that virtue is the virtue of mercy. 

That this virtue has as much interwoven itself with the 
minds and practice of. the human race, as, taking into con- 
sideration its: own inteinsic excellence, together with the lapse 
of .time.since it was first made known, might reasonably 
have .been expected, is an assertion which I have no inten- 
tion. of making, and which, if I did make it, would not ge- 
nerally be believed. That man who maintains that any 
doctrine which professes for. its object the domimation of 
the natural, sternness of mankind, will, if it possess indubi- 
table: worth, meet, at its first promulgation, and in‘ the courage 
of.its after promalgation, with no hostility, maintains an 
opinion, which the experience of many cegturies has. proved 
to.be a falsehood, and which even:our most: sanguine hopes 
make no effort to instruct us will ever be proved.to be a 
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trath in. this present system of humanity. Moral improves 
ment is never otherwise than progressive, and that progreas. 
is toe seldom. otherwise than dilatery; bet still, where the 
principte of vistag is known, the practice, notwithstanding 
all opposition, will always in part follow, and although, since 
the first promplgatien ef morey as a Christian virtuo, the. 
Inquisitions of the Roman Catholic Church, the African Slave+ 
trade, and many ‘other. pestilential iniquities, have both had 
their origin and flourished, yet me one will, I am convinced, 
be so hardy as to deny that, gided by the gradual influence 
ef printing, and the Reformation, it has at length had such 
effect upon the minds, éustems, and manners of the human 
race, as‘to have beem the cause of afferding to many dif- 
ferent nations in differgnt. quarters of the glebe, a hue of a 
mauoh more beautiful appearance than was ever. wern py the 
ilustrious cities ether of Greesp or Rome, when blooming 
in the zenith of their mightiest glory. The unfortuaate mo. 
narch of a comquered.zation is now Bo longer forced to drag, 
like a quadruped, the chasiot of his oxulting conqueror, and 
the vanquished and captive. common sobdier is ao longer 
deomed te remain in the country of the vanquisher a bond. 
man, till the termination of bis.existence.. The self-interested 
fabric of the Roman Catholic Inquisition is tottering. ta de> 
cay, and the. genius of Liberty has begyn to erect an evers 
enduring habétation among the green palmtsees of Angola. - 
This virtue is finely impressed wpon all men by the fol 
lowing story :— ‘ . : 
- ¢ Abvam was ene evening sitting at the doer of his tent 
for the purpose of enjeying. the eoolaess of the breeze, when 
he was approached by a man whose looks the. summers of 
a century bad bleached. as white as wool, whe, from the 
feebtaness of age, and the fatigues of a long joumey, - was 
ianguid almost to fainting, and who, leaning piteously over 
his staff, requested that he might be blessed with the faver 
of food and lodging tilt the light of a new day. These 
were on the part of Abram readily promised. Rising from 
his seat, he conducted the stranger into the interier of the 
dwelling, aad getting before him food of the beat quatity that 
his larder afforded, desired him to draw near, and partake 
ef the provision. With this. dosive the old man signified his 
inteation to comply, and seating himself by the victuals, pre- 
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ceeded to the task of satisfying the cravings of nature. Con- 
trary, however, to the custom of Abram, and to the ideas 
which that patriarch entertained of the duty of all men, the 
last act was commenced by the white-haired pilgrim, with- 
out thanks being previously given by him to the Creator for 
the gifts with which, in his goodness, he had been pleased 
to furnish the table. At this Abram was enraged, and seiz- - 
ing him by the shoulder, turned him instantly out of doors, 
and desired him without defay to withdraw from his pre- 
sence. Abram returned to his tent, and regaling himself 
with the food intended for the old man, prepared to address 
himself to repost. Bat,” continues the story, “the pilgrim 
had not beem long gone, when the voice ‘of the Almighty, 
thundering in the cars of the rigid patriarch, and in a stern 
tone, desired him to go immediately in search of the old 
man, bring him back to the tent, and give him sufficiency of 
fuod, and a convenient Jadging till the morning. ‘1,’ com 
tinned the Almighty, in 9 tone still more lond and atorn, 
‘have endared the sigs of that old man for a hundred years; 
are you then so holy that you cannot endure them for ane 
night.” 

As the creditor wha forgives hia dehtor the snm due to him ia 
amuch more: eatimable character than’ he who exacts it, 10 
the man who oxercises the virtue of merey, in a cheracter 
much mare worthy our affection and admiration than bo who 
exeroises nothing bot justice. Justice. may, in many cases, 
be termed a destroyer of mankind, for many have suffered 
death from its ediota; bet mercy may be denominated a 
preserver, for men bave, in numerouy inatances, been pre- 
served from death by its interference. Inasmuch, therefore, 
aa the character of a preserver is superior to that ef a de- 
atreyer, sa much ia the exereiser-of the vistua of. mercy 
superior to the exerciser of the virtue. of juatice. 


(Te be concluded in our next.) 
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" MARIAN MELFORT; 
A TALE FOR SPINSTERS. 
"(Continued from page 204.) 


; THE FIRST DIFFICULTY. J 

A ToTAL stranger to every species of economy, and anx-. 
ious to: please Beverly by dressing in the most attractive 
style, and providing his table with euch delicacies as I had 
seen at my father’s, the first supply of cash, which had been. 
as:liberally given as his circumstances would admit, on our 
wedding-day, was soon expended, and my application to him 
for more occasioned a stare of astonishment, not unmixed 
with chagrin. ‘‘ Why, Marian, my love!” he exclaimed, “is 
it possible that you have spent twenty pounds in housekeep- 
ing already?” “I do not know that it went entirely that 
way,” I replied, smiling, “for I have kept no account, and 
have purchased several little ornamental articles which I 
heard you’ a:mire ; but I know it is all gone.” “I am de- 
vilish sorry for it,” he returned, “for I thought it. would 
have lasted a month at least; and upon my soul, I have no 
more just now. Why, do you know, my dear girl, my sa- 
lary is but ten pounds a-week here, and if we go on at 
this rate, we shell’ be rained; in the country, £ do not get 
above half that sum, "so you must manage a little better.” 
“ You astonish me,” said I, with a lengthened countenance, 
“J am sare I had no-idea of being extravagant, and only 
bonght what I did-with an idea to please you. However, I will 
be more careful in future; bat you know I cannot get nice 
things without money.” “Then we. must pat up with more 
ordimary fare, Marian,” he replied amiling. ‘In fact, I never 
considered that what would amply suffice for one would prove 
but a sorry maintenance for two, and especially when, like 
romantic ‘lovers, we made no provision for the fature.” This 
remark was uttered carelessly, but it struck me that he now, 
for the first time, began to consider my want of fortune a 
serious evil; and the tears sprang to my eyes. He per- 
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ceived I was hurt; aad, taking my hand, kindly said, “If 
you love me well enough, Marian, to bear certain privations, 
we shall be happy in spite of all; but I must forewarm you, 
that you will have to face many a songh gale, and it will 
be highly necessary for you to keop a regular aoopuat of 
your expenditare, without whick we shall be top apt to ran 
into expences, which wilt avcesion us gseat inconvenience ; 
and in regard to your conauking my taste, theugh { feel all 
the tenderness of your motive, 7 muat confess, thet I am 
apt to speak without thought, ead expross my ateiration 
of many articles, mhish, in our present eixoumetances, you 
could not be justified in puschwsing, much as I might wish 
to see your person adorned to the. greatest advantage.” . 

_. This lecture completely awakemed me from my Grst food 
dream of felicity without alley, and I folé @ tho mere from 
having never beem acoustamed to the leant rastraint in the 
expenditure of the ample elearance afforded. me by @ too 
indulgent parent, and a little fit of sullasa, om my pest, ea- 
sued. Beverly, however, s00m eanvinced we thet.bis remecea- 
strance was dictated by nesegsity, and egamed mo into goad 
humor again, when I promised te be «@ careful bowsowife 
in fature; and oprtainly [kept my word a: whole week, that 
is, till the reosipt of his next salary. In fect, Beverly, though 
he could talk gravely when his pockots were cmpty, was 
too much accustomed to a Hfe of pleasure to seflest decply, 
and we were too enthusiastically attached to seach ether to 
follow the dictates of cold caution, execpt when actual ne- 
eossity pressed pon as, aud oves then: our youthful ead 
buoyant spicits made us laugh at the swkwasd predicaments 
in which our thoughWessneas somotiaxes placed us. At length, 
however, the alarming state of our finageos rendered it ne- 
essary. that we should relinquish severed indwlgencics which 
we had hitherto allewed oursolvas; aud Boverly, with re- 
luctance, proposed to me the only alternative that remained, 
which was my embracing a theatrical life, and endeavoring 
to obtain an engagement with him in some of the provin- 
cial companies. Though naturally fond of display, and not 
a little vain of my person, I was timid in the extreme, 
and at first expressed extreme repugnance to the measure; 
but he soon overcame my scruples, and by some encou- 
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raging flattery, succeeded in persuading me that I might un- 
dertake second-rate characters with a tolerable chance of 
. success, 

The winter season was now drawing to a close, and Be- 
verly had received a favorable answer to his application from 
Mr. P——, the manager of the theatre of Exeter, whither 
-we repaired, as soon as that of Drury-lane closed, and as 
his share of a benefit, allowed to several comedians jointly, 
amounted to pretty near thirty pounds, we set off in tolera- 
ble spirits; and finding every article of provision, as well as 
lodging, remarkably cheap, we found ourselves more com- 
fortable than we had anticipated. Beverly had taken great 
pains to instract me in the parts he proposed me to uander- 
tale; and my rehearsal was so satisfactory to the manager 
that he offered me an immediate engagement upon liberal 
terms. This arrangement relieved my mind from a weight 
of care, for I had the prospect of becoming a mother in 
-the course of four or five months; and this expectation 
- tended: more than any thing to make me reflective and: care- 
fal. | But in proportion as I became economical, Beverly, 
‘elated with present success, and thinking that the road to 
fame and fortune was now open before him, launched into 
expences which gave me the most serious alarm. I had been 
warmly applauded on the first night of my appearance, and 
the newspapers were filled with the praises of the fascinating 
Mrs. Beverly. My husband could not conceal his rapture, 
- and: tried to inspire me with confidence, when I expressed 
‘my fears that the novelty of my claims, more than any real 
merit that I possessed, had drawn on me eulogiums which 
his partiality: led him to consider as a just tribute. A se- 
-cond and third appearance seemed to justify his prediction, 
that: I should become'a favorite with the public; and at 
-length self-complacency induced me to fall into his way of 
thinking. 

(To be continued, ) 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


WE present our readers with an extract from “An Ac- 
count of the Interior of Ceylon and its Inhabitants,” from 
the pen of John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. as the mest interest- 
ing and valuable work that the last month has afforded in 
its addition to literature. 

Although the succession to the throne of Kandy was 
hereditary, yet it retained much of the form of an elective 
monarchy, and the consent of the people was required be~ 
fore a successor could be declared, when it was publicly 
announced that the king was dead, which was not until his 
successor had been chosen— 

“A tent was pitched before the hall of audience, in which, 
on apiece of iron and a bason of mixed metal, a man stood 
by the side of a heap of paddy, and beat the mourning 
tom-tom, the public signal of the event, warning the chiefs 
to dress themselves in black, and authorising the people to 
give vent to their grief, and cry and lament aloud. 

‘Till the body of the deceased monarch was consumed, 
it was contrary to custom for the prince to take any refresh- 
ment. The corpse, enclosed in a coffin, was carried in a 
palanquin to the Awadana-madoowe, or royal burial-ground, 
attended by the chiefs, their wives and daughters. As the 
funeral procession moved on, two women, standing on a 
platform carried by four men, threw rice over the coffin. 
The priests of the different temples of Boodhoo were assem- 
bled in the burying-ground, and having offered up the pro- 
per prayer for the happiness of the deceased monarch in his 
metempsychosis, were presented with cloths that were laid 
on the coffin to be given them for discharging their pious 
office. The coffin was now placed in a kind of wooden cage, 
and was surrounded with wood; a person broke its lid 
with an axe, and a relation of the deceased set fire to the 
pile, which _ was fed with oil and pitch, mixed: with sandal 
wood and various perfames, When the whole was enveloped 
in flame, the chiefs retired, went to the great square, and, in- 
forming the Prince that .the body was burnt, were ordered by 
him to go home, and purify themselves. ' 
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“The mourning tom-tom was sounded, and the funeral fire 
kept a-light till the eleventh day; when the chiefs proceed to 
the burial-ground, and make offerings of Beetel Areka nut, 
and such articles of diet as might be presented to a king with 
propriety. The fire was now extinguished, by pouring milk 
and cocoa-nut water on it. Some of the caleined bomes are 
put into a pot, or urn, of earthenware, and is covered over 


and sealed, while the rest of the bones and. ashes are col- 


lected and deposited in a grave, with the presents brought 
for the deceased king. 

“The urn was placed on the head of a man masked and 
covered all over with black, who, helding a sword in his hand, 
and mounted on an elephant, or horse, and attended by the 
chiefs, proceeded to the Mahawejlé Ganga. At the ferry 


called Kakagostotte, two small canoes, made of the Kakoonga,. 


were prepared, lashed together, and covered with boughs in 
the form of a bower; the masked bearer entering, the. canoe, 
was drawn toward the mid channel of the river by two men: 
swimming, who, when they approached the deepest part of 
the stream, pushed the canoe forward, and hastily retreated. 
Now the mask having reached the proper station, with the 
sword in one hand, and the urn in the other, divides the urn 
with the sword, and in the act planges into the. stream, and 
diving, came up as far as possible below, aad landing on 
the opposite. side, disappeared. Tho canoes were allowed to 
float down. the river; the elephant, or horse, was carried 
across, and left to graze at large, never to be used apy more; 
and the women who threw the rice. over the coffin, with the: 
men who carried them, were also transported to the other 
side of the river, under+a strict prohibition of recrossing. 
The chiefs retura to the great square, informa the - successor 
that the ceremony was ended, and are again ordered to pu- 
rify themselves. 

“ Another ceremony yet remains to be performed before 
the prince could be considered.completely king, it was that.of 
choosing a name, and putting on the regal sword. It was 
the duty of the royal astrologers, to ascertaim a. fortunate 
period for. the ceremony, and invent fortunate names; each 
individual being required..to write a name on a plate of 
gold, set with precious stones, and’ deposit it in the Nata- 
dewalé, 
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“Coronation, it may be remarked, was not one of the 
ceremonies of the Kandian monarchy.” 

The marriage ceremony of the king is long, complicated, 
and expensive, and, in some instances, very ridiculous. 

“The day after the celebration of the nuptials, the royal 
pair amuse themselves by throwing small perfamed balls at 
one another, and squirting sweet water in their faces, a di- 
version in which the wives of the chiefs are admitted to 
partake, being permitted to pelt even royalty itself, as much 
as they please. When the monarch is tired of the diversion, 
be goes into an adjoining apartment, overlooking a Jower 
chamber in which vessels of scented water and small copper 
cups were prepared for use, and in which the chiefs were 
assembled, who only wait for the king’s presence to deluge 
each other with sweets. 

“A banquet followed in the evening, in which were nearly | 
three hundred different curries, the drink being milk, and 
also a beverage something resembling lemonade.” 

We will pass over the further account of these national 
festivals and quote the ceremonial of receiving ambassadors, 
by the old court of Kandy, 

“The king holds his court in the Hall of Audience, and 
transacts all business with his officers seated on the throne; 
behind the throne there is a secret door, by which his Ma- 
jesty passed unobserved, and before it were curtains which 
were not drawn up till the king was seated and composed, 
and in perfect readiness to appear. : 

“ On ordinary occasions all the curtains are raised at once, 
and after the chiefs had prostrated three times, they were 
desired to be at their ease, which was resting on their knees, 
and on which, when the business was over, they left the hall 
backwafd, the monarch remaining till every one had departed. 
On the presentation of an ambassador, extraordinary pomp 
and ceremony was observed, A great concourse of people 
was assembled, the royal elephants were drawn out, all the 
guards wereon duty, and the approaches to the palace were 
illuminated, On entering the ball the chiefs and ambassa- 
dors had to prostrate before the curtains, which were managed 
with peculiar finesse. They were all suddenly drawn up, 
and as suddenly let down, affording at first only a momen- 
tary glimpse of his Majesty: after a pause, they were 
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slowly drawn up one after another, a certain number of 
prostrations being required for each, till the throne was dis- 
closed and. the king exposed to view: then the ambassador 
actually crawling, was led to the foot of the throne by the 
ministers walking in the most submissive attitude, and hav- 
ing delivered his letters, he had a troublesome task to per- 
form of crawling backwards. 


THE VILLAGE MINSTREL, and other Poems; by Jon 
‘CxareE, the Northamptonshire Peasant. 2 vols. 12mo pp. 
427. London, 1821.: 

Every circuinstance that transpires relating to the cha- 
‘racter and conduct of the Northamptonshire peasant is ib- 
teresting, aud furnishes a striking instance of patient and 
perseverent ‘talent im the most forlorn and hopeless condi- 
tion that literature has at any time presented to view. The 
‘two volumes before us, though produced under circumsfances 
of less difficulty than his first attempt, have still been penned 
at intervals snatched from the labors of industrious has- 
bandry, which He is still déomed to pursue, to support his 
infirm parents, his wife, and child; yet a few noble indivi- 
duals, on hearing of his genius and singular disadvantages, 
have cdme to his aid. The Marquis of Exeter allows him 
fifteeh guinéas a Year, and Earl Spencer ten pounds; Eark 
Fitzwilliam has presented him with a hundred, and his pub- 
fishets ‘have ‘génerously added a similar sum. These, with 
sone ‘smaller contributions altogether yield him forty-five 
pounds annually, a sum, which, though insufficient for the 
Supiport ‘of ‘his famfly, has afforded him considerable relief, 
‘and for which he appears to feel the utmost gratitude. 

The sihall share of education he received, was the fruits 
of'a few pence he earned at extra labor as a plough-boy, 
where two months’ toil was required to pay one month’s 
Schooling, and three years’ labor did no more than enable 
him to read the Bible. The perusal of Thomson’s Seasons 
produced ‘the first effect on this untatored chitd of the Muses. 
It was in the Summer of 1817, that Clare first thought of 
offering ‘a small volume of poems to the public by subscrip- 
tion. He consulted a printer, who informed him that the 
expense ‘of three ‘liundred copies of a Prospectus of his work 
Would cost‘a pound; and he set ‘himself resolutely to ‘work 
to obtain that' sum, 
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All bis Prospectus’s were distributed; but, alqs! they only. 
branght Clare seven subscribers ; one of these, however, was 
the meags of recommending him better patrons, who had the 
hangar of introducing bis liteyary talents to the world. The 
principal poem, The Village Minstrel, was begun in the Aus, 
tumn of 1819, and finished soon after the first volume made 
its appearance. Phe author is himself the hero of his pacm, 
and paints with glowing vigor the misery in which he then 
was, and his anxiety for his future fate. It is a fine pic- 
ture of rural life, and is a poem that in itself justifies all 
the praise that had been bestowed on its gutbor, frqm its 
originality of observation, strength of feeling, and delicacy 
of sentiment, Among the minor poems in these volumes, we 
have perused with much pleasyre Cowper Green, Autamn, 
apd the Song of Praise. Sgme of the Songs and Sonnets 
possess congidrable merit. 


‘THE AID TO MEMORY; being a Common-Place Book, 
arranged upon a New Plan, with an Alphebetical Index, 
consisting of Qne Hundred and Fifty Heads, such as oc- 
cur in General Reading. Wetton and Jarvis, London. - 


Fhis work ig designed to promate important advantages, 
ay well as fo. contribute to the most pleasusahle and rational 
entertainment, : 

Simple, yet jndjciqua jp ity plan, it ig calgulated to an- 
swer every purpose Which ite title suggests. Jt certainly 
may be considered as a yseful companign in the library; 
and, in fact, to every description of character and profession. 

A list of general heads is prefixed, under which may be 
specified the appropriate subjects, which, in the course of 
reading, or experience, may be deemed desirable to pre- 
serve. Sufficient space is, however, left for subsequent ad- 
ditions. By inserting, under the respective ‘heads, a refer- 
ence to any publication, or anecdote, or circumstance rela- 
tive to particular topics, the momory is agreeably assisted, 
and much loss of time and labor prevented. 

The insertion in the Common-place Book immediately di- 
teeta the reader to the precise soucce of information, for 
which he might otherwise search volumes in.vain, or. lament 
in fruitless solicitudes the imperfections af memory. 

A book of this kind is adapted not only to sasigt in. pre- 
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sent composition, but to form an abundant source of infor- 
mation, and of amusement in riper years; and cannot fail 
to cheer the periods of affliction and of age, in recalling a 
variety of interesting subjects of previous reading, observa- 
tion, and study. 


THE BEAUTIES OF MOZART, HANDEL, PLEYEL, 
HAYDN, BEETHOVEN, and oTHER CELEBRATED Com- 
posers, adapted to the words of popular Psalms and Hymns, 
for. one or two voices, with an accompaniment and ap- 
propriate symphonies for the Piano-forte, Organ, and Harp. 
By an eminent Professor. Music 4to. 1821. 


We have heard, but of this we are far from certain, that 
the editor of this volume of harmony is Dr. Busby; but 
we look at the work, not at the author, or name, attached 
to it. Some have objected to the adaptation of ‘right plea- 
sant melody” to pasims, hymns, and spiritual songs, under 
the idea, that, however the voice may be engaged, the mind 
will dwell on the original matter; but be it remembered, 
there are thousands of the fair sex and anti-Corinthian youths 
who are well skilled in the three divine instruments to 
which these Beauties are adapted, who are not familiar with 
theatrical favorites, particularly where parental restrictions 
are rigidly enforced and implicitly obeyed; why then are 
musi¢ and pathos to'be confined to one limited sphere? Un- 
der thesé considerations, we feel no hesitation in recommend- 
ing the work to our readers’ notice. 

; : JUST PUBLISHED. 

Pomarium Britannium; an Historical Account of Fruits, 

&c. Colburn and Co. By whom the author’s new work on 
Vegetables will be published. 
_ Sermons and, Miscellaneous Pieces, by the Rev. Robert 
Wynell Mayow, formerly of Exeter College, and Carate of 
Ardwick, near Manchester. Also, by the same author, Puan 
PREACHING; or, Sermons for the Poor, and People: of all 
ranks. Budd and Calkin. 


QRIGINAL TALES oF MY LANDLORD’s ScHOOL, collected from 
the Writings of the Brachmins, and translated from the Ori- 
ginals in the Shansorit, by Wm. Gardiner, embellished with 
svood-cuts, will be published early this month. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR OCTOBER, 1921. 


His Majesty, aftes a shest stay in England, on bis re 
turn from the sister kingdom, set out on a visit to bis Ha- 
noverian dominions, by the way of Brussels, Llilse, &c. At 
the former place be visited the mamorghle field of Waterloo, 
attended by his Grace the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Cianearty. His Majesty. eukered Hanover on Monday the 
Sth of Qotober, and nine in the evening. The city was a 
gaiety and splendor; the houses were illuminated, and the 
waiitary drawn ont oa doty; guns were dred, and the bells 
eung; and the papniace thronged in ail directions to the 
barrier through which their sovereign entexed. Notwithetand- 
ing the diatance from Brussels to Hanover, and the rapidity 
with which the illustrious traveller proceeded, his healgh did 
not appear to suffer beyond the ordinary fatigne of travel 
ling and confinement of a close carriage, and even of this 
bis Majesty bad less appearance shan many persans who 
composed his snite. 

His Majesty bad jnyited the Queen Dowager af Wirtem- 
herg, the Laudgrave of Hesse Homberg and his soyal spouse, 
te meet him at Mapover; the latter soon coummenced their 
jonrney, but it is. not yet known whether the health af the 
Queen Rowager will permit her this pleasure. . 

‘The latest accounts received from Hanover .mention the 
enthnaiasm ‘of all ranks to demonstrate their affectionate loy- 
alty to their beloved Sovereign, who regardless of the length 
of journey and lateness of the seasop, has honored ahem with 
his presence. His. Majesty was met at Stoxken by the Duke 
of Cambridge, Governor General of Hanaver, and his rayal 
heather the Duke of Cumbezland, who, with his Duchess bas 
xisited Hanever on this joyfal occasion. Op the arrival of 
the royal carriage and suite toward the palace of Hoxrenr 
beusan, twentyxone cannons :were Sred. On his entrance, 
the King was received dy their Royal Highneasess the 
Duohesses of Cambridge aud Cumberland,.and with qne.on 
‘gagh band appeared.in the balcony, where he remaiped abaxe 
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ten minutes, greeted by crowds of his subjects with the 
highest acclamations. In the evening, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, who had previously arrived, Count Munster, and 
other noble personages, were admitted to pay their respects. 
The city is extremely fall of the most respectable persons 
in the kingdom. Independent of the local authorities, there 
are the Dukes of Mecklenburgh and Brunswick, and Ferdinand 
of Austria, and. many German Princes connected with the 
Royal.Family of Great Britain. 

The Prince George, son of the Duke.of Cambridge, and 
Prince George, son of the Duke of Cumberland, were pre- 
aented to his Majesty by their parents at dinner, on the 
day of his. arrival, and were. most affectionately pressed to 
the heart of their illustrious uncle. 

On the 10th, his Majesty made a solemn. entry into Han- 

over;. on horseback, previous to. which he gave audience to 
the officers of state, &c. In the evening, his Majesty, ac- 
companied by his royal sisters-in-law, went in his carriage 
through the city to view. the illuminations. The Dukes of 
Cambridge and Cumberland Tode by the side of the King’s 
coach. . 
On the 11th, his Majesty held a levee, where the number 
of presentations was so great, that the King remained stand- 
ing on his:feet above three hours, graciously addressing 
himself to..every one. At. eight the same evening, the la- 
dies were received. The Countess of Munster presented 
them singly. to his Majesty. . The king kissed each lady on 
the forehead, .and addressed them.in the most condescend- 
{ng manner. .His Majesty appeared in the uniform of an 
Hanoverian Field Martial, ike the insignia of the Sorlehic 
Order. 

The Duke: of “Wellington took leave of his Sovereign at 
Brussels, and. has retarned to Aspley-House. 

The young Duke of Brunswick, it is reported, is to be 
installed as Sovereign of the Duchy in presenee of. his guar- 
dian, the King of .Great Britain. His Highness has com- 
pleted his. -eighteenth year. ' 

His Majesty will open the..next Session of Peewee in 
great state. The original ..coach, .on. this august. occasion, 
has undergone a variety of improvements, and. its beautiful 
paintings, by Cipriani, cleaned and retouched; the body of 
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the carriage is restored to its former state, being open botli 
in front and sides, with elegant plate-glass windows, so that 
the royal person will be distinctly seen by the spectators in 
his progress.to and from the House of Peers. 

Though only six years have elapsed since the battle of 
Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington is the only survivor of 
the officers who were commanders-in-chief on that impor- 
tant occasion. 

On the 10th of October, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York held a levee as Commander-in-Chief, at his office in 
the Horse-Guards, which was most numeroasly attended. 

Clerks to the number of one hundred and twenty-five have 
been discharged from the various offices in the Bank of Eng- 
land, but with great liberality and attention to their com- 
forts and prospects in life, each receiving an annuity in pro- 
portion to his former salary and length of service, or, if it 
is preferred, a sum of mopey instead of the yearly income; 
thus affording those who are still young, and have a talent 
for.any profession or business, the means of embarking in 
it. We trust the East India House, in which great reduc- 
tions are about to take place, will act with the same libe- 
rality. 

Astronomy. Japiter and Saturn, the most beautiful planets 
in our system rise nearly due east, about seven o’cloek in 
the evening; the colored belts of Japiter, with his four little 
moons and the luminous ring which surrounds the equatoral 
region of Saturn, and presents one of the finest telescopic 
views in the heavens, may be seen at nine o'clock, with a 
very good night-glass. ‘The approach of these planets till next 
December, will be very striking; they are at present little more 
than three degrees from eachother by a quadrant. Jupiter 
may,at once be distinguished from any other star by his 
unrivalled splendor, and Saturn is at a little distance in a 
southernly direction. 

-The Counts Bertrand and Montholon have conjointly ad- 
dressed a letter, in the French language, to the Editor of a” 
London paper, of which the following is a literal translation— 


Sir, 


Several works, purporting to:be manuscripts from St. He- 
lena, haying either been published, or announced, as “Some 
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Thoughts,” “Maxims, &c.”  Beoret Memoirs,” * Napoleon, 
painted by Himself,” “ Domestig Griefs,” Verses,” ke. as 
written hy the late Esperer Napoleon, we heg leave to 
state, they are wat by him; his masxaeripts have been com. 
munipaied to ng person, We alao disolaim the Memoirs 
eanpunced under ovr aames. We entreat you to. have the 
goodness to give insertion to this letter. 

We have the honor to be, &e. 


De Bertranp. 
+ London, Oct. 8th, 1821. Monrtuovown. 


Letters from Naples express considerable alarm respect- 
ing. the state of Sicily. Reports are in circulation that a 
general iasurrection had breken out. Some Austrian troops 
bave been embarked with great precipitation, and sailed an- 
der the escort of two frigates for Palermo. . 

Hemale Aéronaut. On Sunday, the-9th instant, Mademoi- 
selle Cecilia ascended in a balloon at Marseilles. The event 
very nearly proved fatal to the intrepid heroine ; the balloon 
became entangled with 2 flag-mast on the top of a house, 
and lost its power of ascension, and beat violently against 
the balcony of an adjacent building; Madlle. Cecilia received 
a severe contusion in her side, and a severe injary on her 
left hand. She was indebted for her preservation to her 
unshaken courage; aware of the extent of her danger, 
and that she must be beaten from roof to roof, she deter- 
mined on throwing out the ballast; but having caught hold 
of one’ of the sand-bags imperfectly, with her wounded hand, 
the contents fell into the bottom of the beat; she, however, 
remained undismayed by this fresh accident. ‘The balloon 
suddenly extricated itself, and with'a sudden bound, ascended 
majestically to. an amazing height. The gas escaping in the 
ascent through -an aperture, -the lady came down sooner than 
she expected, about a league from Marseiites. 

- {tis proposéd to ereet a-national monument to the me- 
mory of the late Queen, and the committees, who managed 
the subscription-to present ‘her Majesty with a serviee of 
plate, intend to transfer the sums received, in aid of that 
purpose. 

- As bis Majesty cannot, en account of his absence, honor 
the citizens with his presence on 9th of November, it is pre. 
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sumed he will fix a day, on his retarn from the. continent, 
for that purpose. 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate and. ef- 
fects of the late Christophe, King of Hayti, were, on the 
3d instant, granted by the Prerogative Court to his widow, 
now resident at Osborn’s Hotel, in the Adelphi. 

It is asserted, that the juice of blackberries, which is in 
perfection. at this. season of the year, has, in repeated in- 
stances, cured the dropsy. Take a gill of the juice fasting, 
for four or five successive mornings. 


——t OG 


THE DRAMA. : 


AutuoucH London is almost forsaken at this season of 
the year by the multitude whose business is pleasure, the 
theatres are better attended, than is usual at this early pe- 
riod, and the houses fill at second price, without any extra- 
ordinary attraction. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Tue office of critic on the performances of this house, has 
been, for some length of time past, little else than a, sine- 
cure; for our readers would scarce thank us for dwelling on 
Geraldi Duval, The Coronation, and Monsieur Tonson. We 
have therefore only to record, that these pieces still retain 
their attraction to an extent that never could have been an- 
ticipated, and when any novelty is. presented to the audience, 
we will be amongst the first to convey its plot, or fable, to 
our readers. : 

We are informed, that Mr. Kean is studying the part of 
De Montford, in the tragedy bearing that title. Miss Baillie 
has re-written the whole of the last act; and much interest. 
is excited. . 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


. OPRNED on the 24th of September, with Hamlet and Undine, 
or Spirit of the Waters.x7Fhe loss whieh the publie sustained 
in ita dramatic gratification during the absence of Mr. Young: 
from the London baards, hecomes apparent, now we see him. 

" resume those characters he left vacant on the stage. Amongst 
those, asane of the hest, way be classed The Stranger. Mr. 
Young bas always heen epnsidered to shine im this character; . 
but we think he now appearg in it far ampsrior to his former 
exertions; the quietude of his most forlorn and hopeless for- 
tunes was sustained with a dignified consistency. Until the 
eventful interview betwee him aud Stetnfort, he told the story of 
his hapless love with a tenderness that drew tears from the eyes 
of several of the spectators; but when he came to speak of 
the villain who took Adelaide from him, he elicited such a burst 
of feeling as is seldom observable in our theatres, The part of 
Mrs. Haller was sustained by Mrs. Brudenell, the lady who, a 
few weeks since, made ber appearance at the Haymarket 
Theatre; in the character of Belvidera. This charactér, digni- 
fied as it has been by Mrs. Siddons, and Miss O'Neill, is not in 
our epinion one of difficulty. A deep and silent sorrow un- 
ruffled by conflicting passions, pervades each scene in which 
she appears, Mrs. Brudenell’s voice is against her, from its 
weak tones, bat she acted with feeling, delicacy, and tenderness, 
and her success was decisive and ynequivocal, Mrs. Fawcett 
was the Countess Wintersen, with becoming dignity. Farley’s 
Francis, aad Emery’s Soloman, kept up-their names aa: excel- 
lent performers, There yet remains one charaeter to notice, 
hitheyto considered very insignificaat, we mean that af Peter, 
so leng sustained by poer Simmons. Its new sepresentatwe wae 
Mr. Meadows, who stripping it of all the bufoonery with which 
it has been generally loaded, made. “ Master Peter’ a very ime 
portant personage in the drama, and engured such applanse as 
the part had nevey been honoured with before, 

‘“* The Exile” has been produced, or rather reproduced at this 
Theatsa, a piece founded on the interesting and pathetic tale 
of Madame Cottin’s Hlizaheth, the Exile of Siberia. The cores 
nation of the Empress Blizabeth is most tastefu} and splendid 
in its scenic pageantry. The procession through the stracts of 
Moscow, under a triumphal arch, is exquisitely managed. The 
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Empress is seatédia a car, the golden sarfaces of which tefect 
back all the blaze of the famps ; the imperial robe descends 
bebinid the Empress, and envelopes its interior, dropping its 
taassive fringe over its sides; the car is drawn by six heres, 
with suitabte trappings, and escorted by the bedy guard. The 
scene then changes to the interior of the cathedral, whieh dis- 
plays a. striking effect between the solemnity of the piace 
‘and bustte of the oceasion. It is to be presamed, from the 
cortectness observable in most of tlre pieces of this houre, 
that the view represents the real cathedral of Moscow. 
The ceremony of the coronation is grand and imposing. The 
-Greek hierarchy are in their vestments of grey, purple, and Jawa, 
with tich stoles; the intervals of the colonade are filled with 
the representatives of an iHastrious crowd; the dresses of the 
Empress and her ‘ladies are on a scale of ‘profase grandeur, and 
the'whole reflects great ‘credit ‘on the:proprietors of the Theatre, 
The actors performed therr parts with success, and received 
as much applause as their parts admitted of. We were very 
sorry to see an insignificant part assigned to such an excellent 
performer as Fawcett. Mr. Farren seemed quite at home in the 
Governor of Siberia, and gave it a mixture of waspishness and 
generosity perfectly new. 


| 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Amoncst fhe various successful productions of this season, 
‘the proprietors of the Haymarket Theatre have brought forward 
‘the “‘ Marriage of Figaro,” and given it to the public, sup- 
ported by the rising talent of Mr. Leoni Lee in Figaro, the arch 
gaiety of Mrs. Chatterley as Cherubino, and the admirable and 
scientific execution of Miss Carew, and Miss R. Corti, in the 
vocal parts attached to the characters of the Countess and 
Susan, and by the successful exertions of several performers of 
established reputation, amongst the votaries of Thalia and 
Terpsichore. With all the powerfal attractions of the delightful 
asic of Mozart, it was almost impossible, that the piece should 
fail to receive the approbation of a liberal artd enlightened pub- 
lic ; but, independent of this, the piece possesses so much ster- 
ling merit, sach a rich fund of humour and satire. that it will 
never want admirers, so long as a correct taste, and a disposi- 
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tion to cheerfulness, shall be found in the audience of a British 
theatre. The “ Marriage of Figaro” is‘ one of those ‘produc- 
tions, which being founded upon the prevailing passions of man- 
kind in all ages and countries, and holding up to public ridicule 
the follies and extravagance, which are but toocommonly the 
-fruit of opulent leisurc, will always be acceptable to a mixed 
- audience : while the fidelity, with which the author has pour- 
trayed his principal characters, will be sure to extort the silent 
homage of even those whom he has: taken for his models. 
Though there is now scarcely a theatre in Europe, in which 
this celebrated Comedy, though laboring under many disadvan- 
tages inseparable from a translation, has not received the ap- 
plause of admiring thousands, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the author succeeded in bringing his piece upon the stage ; 
and as the subject is carious, and but little known, we shall offer 
an account next month of the early progress of “The Marriage 
of Figaro” for the information and amusement of our readers, 


SURREY THEATRE 


Re-oPeNeD on the 22d of October, by the desire of several 
friends and patrons to the establishment, for a short season 
of six weeks, previous to the Christmas holidays, with a new 
melo-drame, called The Duke’s Bride; or, Ruin of the Fo- 
rest, and a pantomime, Three of Them; or, Harlequin Hum, 
Stram, and Mum, with an announcement of a fresh va- 
riety eyery successive week, Several favorite performers 
have been added to the strength of the house, amongst 
which Miss S, Booth, from Covent-Garden, makes her ap- 
pearance for a limited period. 


It is reported, that Mr. Charles Kemble, if the differences 
between himself and the proprietors of Covent-Garden Theatre 
‘are not speedily adjusted, intends to take a professional 
trip to America with Mrs, Kemble. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1821. 


WALKING-DRESS. 

Hien round dress, of gros de Naples, of a bright lavender 
color, ornamented round the border with three distinct rou 
leauz of the same material; down the bust, from the back, 
are two rows on each side of acorn drop buttons, The man- 
therone of the sleeves are elegantly fluted, and finished by a 
row of puffing. Bonnet of lavender-colored gros de Naples, 
with small waving plume of the same color. Limeric 
gloves. 

EVENING DRESS. 

Rovunp dress of white net over white satin, with a broad 
flounce, set on rather scanty, of Urling’s patent lace; over 
the flounce two rows of net beuilloné, let in, and divided, 
and terminated by rouleaux of pink satin. Short sleeves of 
net and Urling’s lace, with strap ornaments of pink satin: 
the belt fastened in front by a double rosette of pink satin. 
White satin body trimmed with quillings of narrow blond: 
‘a bouquet of roses placed very near the left shoulder. The 
hair elegantly and lightly arranged in ringlets, with a few 
simple brooches of large pearls; necklace of a double row 
of pearls, White kid gloves ornamented at the top. Pink 
satin reticule with silver clasp; and carved ivory fan. 

The above tasteful and elegant dresses were furnished by 
Miss Pierpoint, inventress of the Corset ala Grecque, 12, 
Edward-street, Portman-square. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 


November’s fogs and damp days are apt to cast a stag- 
nation over the fashionable wardrobe of a modern belle; 
yet the gay versatility always prevalent in dress during the 
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month of October, will, nevertheless, enable us to render 
this statement interesting to our fair readers. 

High dresses of sarsnet, forming at once a home costume 
and a pelisse, are much worn for the morning walk; they 
are generally of a bright plum color.. Spensers-of colored 
satin are also much in request, over white dresses, for young 
persons; and shawls of every description, either of the scarf 
kind, or square, are in general favor. 

Leghorn hats, we are sorry to say, to the prejudice of 
our own manufactures, continue - very fashionable; their 
favorite ornament is a wreath of pomegranite blossoms or 
other full kind of flower. Large bonnets of straw, in the 
village form, are much admired ; they are ornamented with 
white riband, and finished at the edge with blond. Beaver 
hats of light brown, with feathers of. the same color, con- 
stitate a beautifal and becoming out-door head-covering, 
Bonnets of pink crape, lined with pink and. white puffings, 
are much admired for the carriage; they are finished at the 
edge by a blond, not set.on very full, and ornamented with 
pink ribands, and white, spiral flowers, 

A British poplin dress of a bright geraniam color, forms 
a beautiful home costume for ladies of rank .and fashion. 
It has long sleeves of the same material as the dress, and 
at the border are three narrow flounces of the same color, 
in sarsnet. The body is in the canezon style, without sleeves, 
and is of muslin, beautifully embroidered in Moravian needle- 
work. The bust is worked in stripes crosswise in the sto- 
macher style in open work; under which stripes is placed 
the color of the dress, which has a very pleasing effect. 
Sarsnets of Spanish brown snuff color, with puckered kind 
of flounces are much worn in half dress; the body made 
partially low, a Henrietta Maria ruff of fine lace. White 
dresses are now chiefly confined to very young persons, 
and lose ground daily. 

The cornettes, or mobs, are now appropriated to the break- 
fast table; and the small Parisian cap tied under the chin 
with riband, terminating in a graceful bow under the left 
ear, bas taken their place in genteel undress and home cos 
tume.. This tasteful little head-dress is lined with colored 
sayenet, and is.surmounted by a light half wreath of flowers, 
The -Madrass and Moabitish turban, . we are -sorry to say, 
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are quite.on the decline; but however partial we might be to 
them, we must not complain; they kept their high station, with 
very little alteration, ‘longer than any head-dress of modern in 
vention. Toqxe hats and sultana turbans, with ganze folded 
round the head in various ways, form the prevailing even- 
ing head-dresses; while the youthful part of the fashionable 
world stil] adopt that most charming of all fashions (to them) 
of.a fine head of hair, arranged in the ‘most beautiful man- 
ner in braids and ringlets, only ornamented by a valuable 
comb, a tiara of pearls, or a wreath of harvest flowers, 

The favorite colors are geranium, Canary-yellow, plum-co- 
-lor, and grass-green. 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


- Tue Parisian ladies travél less than those of London; 
yet they have generally their stated Summer season, ‘which 
they pass at their estates, at an immense ‘distance from the 
‘capital; nevertheless, Fashion, attended by her handmaids, 
Taste and Fancy, -is not idle, and on the altar of Beauty, 
(the. toilet of the Gallic belle) these handmaids prepare all 
things rondy -for her return. 5 

The month of November generally emancipates Madame 1a 
“Marquise, or Madame la Comtesse, from her ennuyante ‘re+ 
‘treat, and she joins the modish throng at Paris in thé cos- 
ttumes which we hasten to lay before our: readers. ~ 

‘When the weather is mild, however, the quality dame does 
not yet quit the fine India muslin pelisse, lined throughout 
‘with rose-colored sarsnet, that was last sent her from Paris. 
‘It ‘is buttoned down the front with oblong buttons, and a 
foliage embossed. trimming of ‘rose-colored satin is elegantly 
‘placed ‘from the shoulders down the sides round ‘the border 
‘of the pelisse and the collar, which is very narrow: the man- 
cherons are ornamented in a correspondent style. - Pelisses, 
‘however, of colored sarsnet, or fine cloth, are most preva- 
lent for out-door costume, with black velvet spensers, in the 
canezon style, over white dresses. 

A bonnet of yellow crape, for the carriage, has attracted 
much attention and favor. It is lined with a very fall puff- 
‘ing of pongeax and lemon-color, and is crowned with flowers 
and puffs of painted gauze of suitable colors. A large Leg- 
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horn: hat, with a full plame of white ostrich feathers, is much 
worn for the public promenade, as are also gause and crape 
bonnets, ornamented with field flowers: a narrow scarf is 
used to tie these bonnets under the chin. Several hats are 
ornamented with two or three moss roses, and little bundles 
of plantain. These hats are of chip, and are often ornamented 
with gauze ribands and clover. 

White dresses are still worn in the morning; the borders 
embossed with muslin in foliage; some of these dresses are 
made low, and square in front: the neck is modestly shaded 
by a fine jaconaut muslin habit-shirt that buttons behind, 
but which has no collar. Some muslin dresses have nine 
narrow flounces; three set close together in a row, and the 
other two rows at equal and marked distances, The dress 
is trimmed down the side-seams of the skirt to correspond; 
the body is drawn 4 le vierge; and the short sleeves con- 
sist of quillings like the narrow flounces at the border. Even- 
ing dresses are of gossamer satin, hoop gauge, and crape of 
all colors. White lace jickus are generally thrown over the 
shoulder with these dresses. A beautiful gown of pink gras 
@Eté is much admired for evening parties; it is elegantly 
trimmed @ Pantique with a profusion of blond. -A Persian 
sash, with tasseled ends, is gracefully tied: in front. on the 
left side. A dress hat of white chip is generally worn with 
this costume, with indented edge, , and lined with white sa- 
tin. The hat is placed very much om one side, with 
handsome plume of marabout feathers and ears of ripe corn 
for ornaments. ~ : 

A dress hat.of white gauze is also much, and justly, ad- 
mired; the edge is trimmed with a double rouleau; and full- 
blown roses and white rockets are elegantly scattered about 
the crown. A white satin sultana turban is also very be- 
coming as an evening head-dress; the Ottoman rouleay is 
of gauge. : 

Half-boots of kid, of a plum-blossom color, are very fa- 
shionable; and sky-blue slippers for half-dress. 

In jewellery pearls and rubies have a decided preference; 
one pearl of the pear kind forms the pendant; and the knob 
of the ear-ring is of Mina-nova. 

The most prevailing colors are Spanish snuff brown, sage- 
Sreen, rose-color, and celestial blue. 
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THE 
APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
> 


CONWAY CASTLE. 
SUGGESTED BY A BEAUTIFUL SKETCH OF IT BY MOONLIGHT. 


woseee 


By. J. A. S. 


soovee 


Hix in the starry vault, ’midst fleecy clouds, . 
The full-orb’d moon her brightest splendor gave, 

Play’d on the bosom of the whiten’d shrouds, . 
Kiss’d the light oar, and trembled on the wave. 


Soft blew the freshen’d breeze along the shore, 
And not a sound -disturb’d the pensive ear, 
Save the low dash of yonder distant oar, 
Or the faint billow gently breaking near. 


In awfel beauty o’er the tranquil flood, 

Her ancient towers old Conway rear’d on high, 
Majestic still in ruin’d pomp she stood,. _ 

The proud memorial of years gone by. 


Upon her highest battlements and turrets grey, 
With fond delight the pensive moonbeam smil’d, 

And o’er the wreck of many-a former day, 
Around their base in massy fragment’s, pil’d. 


A mild and partiat light she gently threw, 
And shew’d the blasted oak which grew beside, 
Still unrefresh’d, tho’ wet with eve's soft dew, 
*Reft of its leaves, and bending o’er the tide. 


So shall the works of genius live sublime, 
When meaner things shall moulder and: decay, 
And bid defiance to the hand of time, = - 
While tyrants fall or nations pass away. 
ccs 
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THE DYING FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


FROM THE GREEK. 


Br T. B. G. 
Ens the last struggle came,. with accents mild, 
A dying parent thus address’d his child:— 
“ Fair is thy form, my daughter! keep with care 
Thy name as spotless as thy form is fair. 
Whiate’er thy lot may be, from Heav'n ’tis sent; 
Be active, modest, frugal, and content ; 
And if some some youth in fond affection’s hour 
Should woo, and win thee, to the nuptial bower, 
Be all thy mother was, then oft shall he 
Bless through his life the hour that gave him thee, 
And think in youth, and feel in life’s decline, 
A wife’s beat portion is a heart like thine.” 


f —___ 


TO HEALTH. — 
FROM THE GREEK OF ARIPHRON.—BY A SCHOLAR. 


Come, Heav’n’s best gift, whose cheering rays, 
Create a Heav’n below, 

Come, on the remnant'of my days, 
Thy light, Hygeid; throw! 


By fortune’s lavish bounty pour’d, 
If friends, wealth, pow'r, abound, 
If olive-branches fair, the board . 
Of wedded love surround; 


Of all, by mortal man pursued, 
‘Thou art the sum and crewn-+ 

Thou fliest, and all his faneied good, 
Dark waves and tempests drown! 


(On sharp disease, can beds of state 
A moment's peace bestow? .° 

Friendship and love may. mitigate, 
But cannot heal the blow.) . 
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But, ah! how few of all on earth, 
Thy lasting favors share! 
Shall then the mass of human birth 
Be swallow’d in despair?. 


No—through the clouds that gather nigh , 
As health and strength decay, 

Triumphant faith, with eagle eyc, 
Discerns a brighter day! 


I know, O Lord! (for thou hast said) 
The meek-enduring mind 

With thee, by sorrows perfected, 
Shall sure acceptance find. 


Yet, since each state Thou do’st ordain, 
Thy graces to fulfil, 

That strength or weakness, health or pain, 
May forward each Thy will— 


Give me, from great afflictions freed, 
Life’s active course to run, 

‘Thy minister to others’ need— 
If not—Thy will be done! 


LINES, 
ADDRESSED TO MISS S——, 


Cutoe had charms at:fifteen years, 
Hal, twenty-five, did woo her; 

In vain his vows—+in vain. his tears, 
The maid was cold—beshrew her. 


Chloe grew kind at twenty-eight, 
And happy fain would make him, 
But vain the smile bestow’d too late, 
The swain was cold—deuce take him. 


Chloe, neglected, in her turn, 

To younger swains applied her; 

But vain the thought, that they would burn, 
When elder had denied her. 
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Chloe, while young, was passing cold, ° 
And laugh’d at each fond fellow, 
In vain she warms as she grows old— 
None like their fruit too mellow. . 


Then, charming maid, be timely taught, 

For time flies fast, and short is life, 

Throw by your stilts—shun Chloe’s fault, 

And condescend to be a wife. N. 


MY LOVE IS BY MY SIDE. .- 


Loup may the wailing night-wind blow, —- 
The billows foam in pride, . 

I care not now how swift they flow,— 
My love is by my side. 


My native land, in distant shades, 
Recedes far o’er the tide; : 
What reck I now how soon it fades, 

My love is by my side! 


Oh! fear not then the lightning’s play, 
No ill shall thee betide ; 

Through me they first must search a way, 
To thee, love, by my side! 


The waves are hush’d, and smilingly 

‘  *Neath bright’ning skies ‘we glide ; 

Ah! doubly sweet this hour to me,— 
My love is by my side! 


Soon from the blissfal dream I wake! 
They tear me, love, from thee; 

Ah! well I feel my heart will break, 
Upon the wide, lone sea! 


And bright acrees:the glassy stream, 
The broad sun sheds its ray; 


T care not now how bright its gleam,— 
My love is far away! 
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The light wind wafts us to the shore, 
"Midst rippling waters’ play ; 
Whilst others smile, my heart is sore,— 
My love is far away! 


Farewell! farewell! thou’rt lost to me, 
All tears are now in vain; 
This heart must beat in misery, 
Until we meet again! ALEXA. 


THE HAND OF HEAVEN. 
Br J. M. LACEY. 


eoceee 


Desparr, and suffering, and sorrow, 
Had pourd their bitterness on me; 

Hope had no ray to gild the morrow, 
And life was only misery! 


Each coming day shed deeper sadness, « 
And health along with hope had fled; 
Religion only saved from madness, 
This aching, agonized head! 


At length, when nature’s. pulse was dying, 
That Pow’r which brought religion’s balm, 

Gave back the life that seem’d fast flying, 
With health, and hope, and peaceful calm! 


Cease then, woe’s child, thy deep déspairing, 
Remember, Heaven’s hand can save, 
Though ev’ry sorrow thon art sharing, 
Though life seems hov’ring o'er the grave! 


NUN-HEAD GREEN. 
- 'T1s Summer, and the rosy hours 
Upborne on rapture’s wing are seen; 
Tis morning, and night’s dewy show’rs 
Still brilliant shine on Nun-Head Green. 
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Hail! highly-favor'’d spot of earth, 
Where health resides to bless the scene, 
And give te buoyant spirits birth— 
Hail! Peckham’s pride, fair sie Green! 


Oft ‘mid thy foliage have I heard, — 
‘Thy happy, artless, minstrel guest, 
That lovely, little, social bird, 

“The robin, with his crimson breast, 


Have seen the lark on early wing, 
High o’er thy verdant charms arise, 
High o’er thy lovely landscape sing ° 
His song of praise mid cloudless skies. 


Oft o’er thy sod my footsteps stray, 
While moonbeams glad the sweet serene, 
And through the dew-gem’d foliage play, 
Amid the moss of Nun-Head green. 


©n thy green sod where friendship dwells, 
May no unfriendly form be seen... - 
Bat each new-year, with merry. bells, 
Add happiness to Nun-Head Green. 
Newington Butte; emer J. M. 


LINES :--; 
WRITTEN BY A LADY ON OBSERVING SOME WHITS HAIR§ ON HER 
LOVER'S HEAD*, 


Taou to whose power reluctantly we bend, 

Foe to life’s fairy dreams, relentless Time! 
Alike the dread of lover and of friend, 

Why stamp thy seal on manhood’s rosy prime? 
Already twining, ’midst my Thyrsis’ hair, 
The snowy wreaths of age, the monuinents of care. 


‘* These Lines, though known to many of our readers, are so beantifal that 


we are sure no apology is necessary for again presenting them for their pe- 
rosal, 
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Through all her forms, though Nature own thy sway, 
‘That boasted sway, thoul’t here exert in vain; 
To the last beam of life’s declining day, 
Thyrsis shall view onmov’d, thy potent reign, 
Secure to please, whilst goodness knows to charm, 
Fancy and taste delight, or sense and truth inform. 


Tyrant! when from that lip of crimson glow, - 
Swept by thy chilling wing, the rose shall fly ; 
When thy rude scythe indents his polish’d brow, 

. And quench’d is all the lustre of his eye ; 
When ruthless age disperses every grace, 
Each smile that beams from that ingenuous face ; 


“Then through her stores shall active memory rove, 
Teaching each various charm to bloom anew, 
And still the raptur’d eye of faithful love 
Shall bend on Thyrsis in delighted view, 
Still shall he triumph with resistless power, 
Still rule the conquer’d heart to life’s remotest hour. 
7 From the Culcutta Gazette, June 9th, 1781. 


N. 


SONNET. 


Rozp’p of my wonted peace by churlish fate, 

T fly to sports, bright scenes, vivific glades— 
But sorrows there my well-known steps await, 
Mirth flies my presence, and the landscape fades. 


I seek the shade where resignation dwells, 
Or mild indifference holds her envied reign ; 
Ab! still pursued by hapless Fortune's spells, 
I but retreat to brood on cureless pain! 


I traverse distant hamlets for content, 

Join gambols rude, my cheerless hours to while, 
But mem'ry still on persecution bent, 

Forbids my heavy heart to force a smile; 

And in each eye when gems of rapture shine, 
‘The messengers of grief but beam in mine. 


PHENcion. 
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TO A LADY.—From tHe Frencn, 


PHILLIs, among our painters’ rare, 
Not one is found to equal you; 
For you at once the artist are, 


Original, and picture too! T. B. G. 
——————— ee 
Marriages, 


W. H. Cotteril, Esq. of Throgmorton-street, to Miss Harriet Rebecca, young- 
est daughter of the late R. H. Lister, Esq. of Scarboro. M. J. Wolff, Esq. of 
Manchester, Jamaica, to Maria, third daughter of Hymen Cohen, Esq. of 
London. W. Chase, Esq. of Eaton, Norwich, to Susun Elizabeth, daughter 
of Philip Utton, Esq. of Aldely, Norfolk. At St. James’s Church, Henry 
Charles, second son of Henry Hagh Hoare, Esq. of Barn Elms, Surry, to Mrs, 
Prince, youngest daughter ef the late General Ainslie. At St. James’s, Paul 
John Bedford, Esq. of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, to Lacy Anne Greene, late 
of the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. At Tenby, Capt. Edward Stopford, 
R. N. to Mrs, Cockburn, relict of the late A, Cockburn, Esq. . 


Deaths. 


Thomas Calvert, Esq. of Grafton-street, Bond-street. At Clapham, Mrs, 
Newberry, widow of Mrs. F. Newbury, of St. Paul’s Church-yard. Suddenly 
in her carriage, Mrs. Williams, of Craig-y-du, Anglesea, the lady of Owen 
‘Williams, Esq. M. P. for Marlow. - Of an enlargement of the heart, Horatio 
Nelson Matcham, second son to G. Matcham, Esq. and nephew to the Admi- 
ral Lord Nelson of the Nile, and of the present Earl, aged 18. At Clumber 


Park, Notts. Miss Heath. 
rr 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of G. H.—J. 8. D.—L.Y.R. 
—D.J.—Alexa,—P.W. T.—The Dwarf,—Henry and Anna,—**,—® Winches- 
ter,—Germanicus,—Despair,—Song, by Z.—Verses to Miss L.—The Sigh of 
Hope,—and Stanzas, by L. M. and R. B. 

We shall be happy to hear from J. B—n when convenient to him. The 
omission was unintentional. | 

Alexa was mistuken in supposing we alluded to her. Her communication 
was received with pleasure, and will shortly appear. 

R. P. is perfectly inadmissible. 

We shall be obliged to Z. to say what.he means, a6 we are not fond of un- 
necessary mysteries. 

We make our sincere apologies to the Maid of Kent; but we have really 
mislaid her former favor. i 
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MISS ELIZABETH SMITH. 


Ms ExizasetH Smitx was born in December, 1776, at 
B—, in the county of Durham, where her parents then 
lived in affluence. She was remarkable, in her early years, 
for a thirst of knowledge, for regularity, and reflection, Dur- 
ing her youth, she does not seem to have enjoyed any pe- 
culiar advantages, except in the instruction of her mother, who 
appears, from some of her letters, to have possessed an elegant 
and cultivated understanding. In 1785, Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
removed to Piercefield, a celebrated and romantic seat on 
the Wye; where, in the Summer of 1789, Elizabeth became 
acquainted with the lady who has published her Life. Not- 
withstanding the difference in their years, Elizabeth and Mrs. | 
H. Bowdler soon became intimately acquainted ; and their 
friendship only terminated with the death of the former. In 
1793, a bank in which Mr, Smith was engaged failed; and 
this unexpected stroke at once reduced Elizabeth and her 
family from affluence to very narrow circumstances. She 
lost her books, her instruments, and the command of all 
those elegant comforts and conveniences which are generally 
found so necessary to the formation of the female character. 
From that time till the Summer of 1801, Miss Smith had no 
certain home. Some part of that period she passed with 
Mrs. H. Bowdler at Bath; several years were spent in Ire- 
VOL, XIV.—S. I. pd 
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land, where Mr. Smith was quartered, amidst the inconve- 
niences and distractions of military cantonments; and the 
rest at the residence of friends, or in a hired house on the 
banks of the Ulswater. Yetit must have been during these 
years, and under such disadvantages, that Miss Smith ac- 
quired that variety and depth of erudition, which justly ren- 
dered her an object of admiration to all who knew her. 
After the year 1801, Miss Smith principally resided at a 
small farm and mansion seated among the lakes; where, in 
the Summer of 1805, she caught a cold, which though it 
at first seemed trifling, terminated her life on the 7th of Au- 
gust 1806. She was at the time of her death not quite thirty 
years of age. 

Qf the force of Miss Smith’s genius, and the variety of her 
attainments, the reader will be able to form some judgment, 
from the following summary, which is contained in a letter from 
Mrs. H. Bowdler to Dr. Mumssen. , A 

“ The Jovely young creature on whose account I first ap- 
plied to you, had been for above a year gradually declin- 
ing, and on the 7th of August she resigned her spirit to God 
who gave it. Her character was so extraordinary, and 
she was so very dear to me, that I hope you will forgive 
me dwelling a little longer on my irreparable loss. Her 
person and manners were extremely pleasing, with a pensive 
softness of countenance that indicated deep reflection; but 
her extreme timidity concealed the most extraordinary ta- 
lents that ever fell under my observation, With scarcely 
any assistance, she taught herself the French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. She 
had no inconsiderable knowledge of Arabic and Persic. She 
was well acquainted with geometry, algebra, and other 
branches of the mathematics. She was a very fine musi- 
cian. She drew landscapes from nature extremely well, and 
was a mistress of perspective, She shewed an early taste 
for poetry, of which some specimens remain; but I believe 
she destroyed most of the effusions of her youthful muse, 
when an acquaintance with your great poet, and still more 
when the sublime compositions of the Hebrew bards, gave 
a different turn to her thoughts. With all these acquires 
ments, she was perfectly feminine in her disposition; elegant, 
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modest, gentle, and affectionate, nothing was neglected which 
a woman ought to know; no duty was omitted which her 
situation in life required her to perform.” 

Amid such pursuits and enjoyments, we need not wonder 
if Miss Smith felt little regret for the loss of affluence. She 
had only resigned that which thousands enjoyed in common 
with herself; that which though it may shelter us from some 
sorrows, can never confer happiness; but she retained her best 
riches, those faculties and feelings which are the true foun- 
tains of enjoyment, and which Providence had bestowed on 
her with a liberal hand. Poverty neither dimmed her in- 
tellect nor chilled her heart; and while her mind: was daily 
occupied with new enquiries after knowledge, her affections 
were cherished and satisfied with the friendship of those 
she loved. 

It is surely profitable to remark, how greatly Miss Smith 
was indebted for her resources, in the reverse of fortune 
which she experienced, to her early habits of reading and 
reflection. These fortified her mind, and enabled her, with 
Religion for her instructress, to form a just estimate of the 
things which really minister to our happiness. These se- 
cured to her those friends whose conversation delighted and 
improved her—whose approbation animated her ardor—whose 
experience directed her pursuits—and whose tenderness ex- 
cited, without fear of excess, the most delightful sentiments 
of our nature. These furnished, through succeeding years, 
the means of constant occupation; not constrained by ne- 
cessity, or by a dread of vacancy and restlessness; not li- 
mited to a single pursuit, which becomes wearisome by its 
continued recurrence, and narrows the understanding, even 
while it quickens the faculties, but always new, always use- 
fal, equally fitted for society and solitude, sickness and health, 
prosperity and misfortune. 
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MARIAN MELFORT; 
A TALE FOR SPINSTERS. 
(Continued from page 214.) 


A PICTURE OF REAL LIFE. - 


It may probably be imagined, that I was now gratified 
te the fullest extent of my wishes. Possessed of the warmest 
affections of him for whom I had sacrificed my nearest 
connexions, and all the flattering prospects of aggrandize- 
ment by marriage,—removed for the present from all appre- 
hensions of pecuniary embarrassment,—placed in @ conspi- 
cuous situation, sufficiently so at least to gratify my youth- 
ful vanity,—and enjoying a degree of public admiration far 
beyond my expectation, it should seem that I had ne cause 
for regret or uneasiness; yet so perverse is the human heart, 
that the very advantages which I should have considered 
enviable in the possession of another, became to mie sources 
of disquiet dnd aversion, While in the habit of frequenting 
the theatres with my husband, I bad suffered my imagina- 
tion to mislead my judgment, and fancied that tle gaiety, the 
tenderness, the heroism, which I occasionally witnessed, were 
real—how then was I mortified, when admitted bebind the 
scenes, to find that the hero from whose lips the most sub~ 
lime sentiments had proceeded, could descend to utter the 
low jest, the scurrilous retort, or the prophane imprecation, 
with all the glee of a hackney-coachman, or street-porter ; 
that the soft, bewitching fair, who had languished through 
_five acts, and drawn tears from every eye when in distress, 
or rapturous plaudits from every hand when animated with 
vivacity, could listen with complacency to the coarsest dou- 
ble entendre, or toss off a glass of spirits with the grace 
of a fishwoman, I shrank with disgust from an association 
with characters like these, and expressed my astonishment 
in terms which drew upon me the ridicule of the greater 
part of the company, who scrupled not to denominate my 
undisguised abhorrence, nothing but affectation, while others 
pretended to pity the poor green girl, whose fastidiousness 
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would soon be overcome by the force of example: of this 
number Beverly was one, and from his lips such remarks 
were more acutely felt. I reproached him with having vo- 
lantarily exposed me to degradation, and entreated him, if 
he for a moment believed that I could ever become fami- 
liar with such scenes, or reconciled to such depraved ha- 
bits, to remove me instantly from a situation so replete with 
peril. “Come, come, my dear girl,” said he, after I had 
given vent to the fall force of my indignation, “ you must 
descend from yoar stilts, and listen to a little common-sense ; 
far be it from me to wish you less pure in mind, or cor- 
rect in practice than you have hitherto been, and so far 
your reproaches are unjust; but we must submit to circum, 
stances, without setting up for reformers. Unfortunately for 
me, I have no other means of obtaining a livelihood; and, 
I must confess, that inclination, as well as necessity, inclines 
me to prefer a theatrical life; habit has reconciled me to 
some things which to you appear incongruous ahd alarm- 
ing, but be assured, that, although many depraved charac- 
ters are to be found. in evory Thespian corps, there are 
others who support the highest degree of respectability, and 
females in particular, whose virtue has withstood every temp- 
tation, and who, as maid, wife, or widow, have succeeded in 
setting calumny at defiance.” He spoke with so much ear- 
nestness, and brought to my recollection so many examples 
of the truth of his statement, that my scruples were silenced ; 
and though I could not for along time reconcile myself to 
the exposure of person, or the familiar embrace which some 
of the parts allotted me required, I was too. prudent to ex- 
cite the sneers of my companions, or the resentment of my 
husband, by expressing my feelings on the occasion. But 
these evils were light in comparison with what I was. sub- 
sequently fated to endure; for, some time after the birth of 
my first child, my health was extremely precarious, and my 
professional duties obliged me to quit my house much ear- 
lier than my strength would have permitted; my infant too, 
necessarily neglected, pined for hours, and I was often. forced 
to quit the dear boy at an hour when he most needed ma- 
ternal nourishment and warmth, with an aching heart and 
overflowing eyes, to play the laughing coquette, or giddy 
romp. These exertions cost me dear; my health suffered 

pd3 
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materially, and severe indisposition at times incapacitated 
me from sustaining my part with the requisite spirit. The 
manager soon perceived that I was not so attractive as for- 
merly, and engaged another actress to sustain the principal 
parts. Ecould ill brook the humiliation, but I had no alter- 
native; my salary was diminished at a time when our sitn- 
ation peculiasly required an augmentation, and my spirits 
were so much depressed, that I declared myself incapable 
of making any further efforts. Beverly romonstrated in vain ; 
I assured him, I was wilting to employ the few talents ¥ 
possessed in any way that might be condueive to our sup- 
port, but that I could not submit to the drudgery of the 
stage. Finding it useless to contend, Beverly desisted from 
persuading me; and, anxious to convince him that I did 
not wish to throw myself on him a helpless burthen, I cast 
about in-my mind a variety of means by which I hoped to 
contribute my share towards. the maintenance of a family, 
small,.indeed, at present, but which would in all probabi- 
lity increase faster than was desirable. Having beon highly 
extolled. for my taste in drawing, I occupied my time dur- 
ing Beverly’s absence in painting some medalions which 
might serve for ornamental trifles, and as-soon as they were 
completed, hurried with them to a shop, where I had seen 
things of the.sort exhibited in the window, and was so for- 
tanate as to find an immediate demand for the articles I 
presented, though at a price far below what I had valued 
them at, and thankfally received an order for more. I ex- 
ultingly imparted my success to Beverly, who seemed grate- 
ful for my efforts, but not quite so sanguine as to a con- 
tinuance of my success as I myself appeared to be, and 
shaking his head, very gravely assured me, that the stage 
was the easiest and pleasantest way of getting money at 
last. I could not agree with him on that point, and he 
ceased to importune me en the subject. 

Strenuous as were my exertions to augment our straitencd 
finances, 1 found that, instead of augmenting, they were 
diminishing daily; for while I devoted every moment that I 
could spare from my infant charge to an occupation more 
agreeable to my taste than productive of emolument, I neg- 
lected those domestic cares which most essentially contri- 
bute to the comfort of every married couple in humble life; 
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and when I was exalting in the thought that, by the ap- 
plication of an amusing talent, 1 had it in my power to earn 
a trifle towards our support, E was ignorant that the art 
of saving, had I possessed it, would have answered the de- 
sired purpose mach better. In consequence of this over- 
sight, our scanty wardrobe was falling to rags; half of the 
previsions we were able to purchase were spoiled by mis- 
management; our lodging rooms were dirty and littered; 
our children squalid and unhealthy. From a home so com- 
fortless, Beverly soon fled with disgust; his protracted ab- 
sence filled me with alarm, and, instead of attributing it 
to the just cause, my mind was harrassed by jealous sur- 
mises, .arid I felt incapable of farther exertion. Wretched 
and heartbroken, I sat supinely waiting his return hour after 
hour, night after night, until the ories of my infant called me 
to bed, and, exhausted by mental anxiety, I dropped into 
an unrefreshing slumber, from which 1 was abruptly roused 
by the entrance of my husband in a state of intoxication. 
It was a vice to which he had hitherto been a stranger; 
it shocked me in a degree I can scarcely describe, and I 
considered it one of the most convincing proofs he could 
give me, that he no longer valued my approbation or es- 
teem, since he could so degrade himself in my eyes, as to 
sink from the hero to the brute. Finding reproof or remon- 
strance would be of little utility while he remained in that 
state, I stifled the reproaches which were struggling for 
utterance ; but I passed the night in wretchedness and tears. 
In the morning he awoke sensible of the condition in which 
he had been the preceding night, and, as I flattered myself, 
humiliated by the consciousness of having exposed himself; 
but bis answer to my first address soon undeceived me. 
“ Marian,” said he, “it is of no use to preach to me; it 
is time you should awake from your dream of romance; it 
was nataral enough for a girl of fifteen to fancy her lover 
a model of perfection, but we have experienced so many 
hard rubs since that time, that a great deal of the polish 
is worn off from both of as: perhaps, if I chose, I could 
convince you that I was as much mistaken in my ideas 
respecting you, as you could possibly be in your’s with 
regard to me. I imagined that a pretty face, a fine form, 
and a few elegant accomplishments, were sufficient to make 
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any man happy; aud, perhaps, it might be so, if fortune lent 
her aid to keep up the self-delusion; but circumstanced as 
we are, it is far otherwise; and a well-cooked beef-steak, 
a clean sound shirt, and a comfortable fire-side, are more 
substantial enjoyments to a poor devil with only a few shil- 
lings in his pocket, than a tune on the piano, or a graceful 
waltz can be likely to furnish, Nay, Marian, I mean not 
to reproach you; as you were educated, nothing else could 
be expected. We were both fools to marry as we did; and 
as it is now too late to repair the mischief, we must bear 
with each other as well as we can; but do not, my dear 
girl, let us make bad worse by mutual reproaches.” I was 
struck dumb by the utterance of remarks so cruel, yet so 
just, and bitter tears stole down my cheeks. I called to 
mind the home I had abandoned, the comforts I had relin- _ 
quished, the friendly advice I had once, in the pride of my 
heart, spurned at, and for a moment, wished my miserable 
existence to terminate; bat when I looked at my infants, a 
sentiment of tenderness towards their father still warmed 
my bosom, and while I clasped them to my heart, I almost 
preferred my present lot, cheerless as it appeared, to any 
that I might have obtained; and forgave the insult to my 
feelings from the father of my children, though { could scarcely 
have accorded pardon to the companion and object of my 
indiscretion. Beverly was at length induced to acknowledge 
that he had been drawn in by some idle associates to be 
guilty of an excess, which he would be cautious to avoid 
in future; forgiveness was mutually exchanged, and at this 
moment I do not seruple to confess, that as good frequently 
aprings from evil, I found it so in this instance, and as, in a 
moment of petulant recrimination, Beverly had uttered truths 
which a delicate consideration for my ruined hopes and al- 
tered condition had hitherto induced him to suppress, I be- 
gan to understand better what was my real interest; and as 
far as my inexperience in such matters would allow, endea- 
vored to make amends for my past neglect, by the most 
scrupulous attention to his comfort and convenience at home, 
as the only means of preventing that total overthrow of my 
happiness, which must ensue, if he found greater elsewhere. . 


(To te continued. ) 
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ESSAY ON MERCY. 
(Concluded from page 211.) 


The power of exercising the virtue of mercy is confined 
to no class of individuals; it is the gift of almost all man- 
kind. There is scarcely a being who has been, for any 
length of time, in the world, that has not met with some 
person who has either injured or offended him, and conse- 
quently given him an opportunity of putting this angelic 
virtue in practice, 

“Mercy,” says our immortal Shakspeare, “is mightiest in 
the mightiest.” Now kings, by having the greatest quan- 
tity of power, are such as the dramatist talks of. The power 
8 king possesses has its foundation in the authority he holds 
over so large a portion of the human race. The greater 
nember of subjects contained within his territories, the 
gréatest number he has in general to offend and injure ‘him, 
by the breaking of his laws, and in the infractions of the 
law originates his mighty power of exercising this virtue. 

It is not to be inferred, however, from any thing I have 
sail, that Mercy is, in every individual case, to be made 
use of, either by the subject or king, to the total exclusion 
of the other mentioned virtue. As it is said by Holy Writ, 
that there is one sin,. for which, if a man commit, he 
cannot obtain pardon from heaven, so there appear to me 
to be some sins for which a man should not obtain pardon 
from his fellow creatures. The murderer of the body, 
all nations have agreed should be dragged to the scaffold. 
What punishment then is sufficiently severe to be inflicted 
on the murderer of that, which, to every good man, is 
in a tenfold degree more dear? The reader will readily per- 
ceive I allude to reputation. For so great an offence to the 
dignity of humanity, the sufferance of the following anathema, 
which, in the eyes of every man of spirit, must appear much 
less enviable than death, has, by some been considered a 
punishment far too lenient. The anathema itself was com 
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posed by a writer of the last ‘century, and addressed by 
him to a man who had made an unmanly attempt to give 
a wound to his character:— 


“ Like the first bold assassin’s be thy lot, 

Ne’er be thy guilt forgiven nor forgot; 

But as thou hat’st, be hated by mankind, 

And with the emblem of thy crooked mind 

Marked on thy front, like Cain’s, by God’s own hand, 
Wander, like him, accursed through the land!” 


It may, 1 am of opinion, be laid down by Kings as a rule 
from which there should be but few exceptions, that they 
should never think of exercising mercy where the use of it 
would more injure community than the exercise of justice 
would benefit it. , 

Mercy, in cases where justice ought not be dispensed with, 
may be called in to temper it. Such a vocation is made use of 
by amonarch when he remits a portion of the punishment due 
‘to the crime committed; andit is without doubt a high honor 
to humanity when the object he has in view is such as the 
remission of some of the more shocking parts of the punish- 
ment appointed by the laws of some of the European na- 
tions to be inflicted on the bodies of the perpetrators of 
treason, or of that which the legislature of England has or- 
dained to take its course on those who, when accused of a 
criminal action, and brought to the bar, refuse, in open con- 
tempt of the judges and jurymen, to plead whether they are 
innocent or guilty. A similar vocation is also highly to be 
commended on the part of a subject, when he makes it in 
a case such as that of refraining to exact a mulot, imposed 
by a public court, on his agressor, who, at the same time 
that he has been subjected’ to the fine, has suffered for the 
same transgression a severe and dispiriting reprimand in an 
open and overflowing court. 

Kings have oftenere than once, in our own times, and with 
the approbation too of men of much wisdom, leaned totally 
to the side of mercy, in cases where the culprits have been 
inferior officers, who have been accused of breaking through 
the orders of their superiors, although it was evident to all 
that_ these orders were erroneous, and that the violation 
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of them was the sole cause of gaining a victory of distin- 
guished honor and utility to their native country; and they 
ought, I conceive, to observe no contrary rule, in a case 
such as that of Mr. Shenstone and the man who robbed 
him while walking with a lady on his own estate, (related 
in the Museum for February, 1820, page 70,) provided the 
aggressor is dragged before any of the public tribunals, 
Private individuals would do well to imitate, in a similar 
case, the conduct of the party aggrieved. 

Many arguments might be advanced for recommending 
the practice of this virtue; but as 1 am of opinion, that the 
insertion of the following story is calculated to be of more 
general utility than the whole of them put together, and that 
the ingenious reader will be able to extract from it the ‘es- 
sense of the more particular portion of them, I consider it 
altogether unnecessary, for the present, specifically to .ob- 
trude them on his observation. 

“An eastern monarch having one day, when among his 
courtiers, been informed that the governor of one of his territo- 
ries had incited the inhabitants of that territory to revolt, 
and that the rebels intended soon to assail the throne, de- 
clared that he would speedily defeat them ; and marching to 
their frontiers with a few troops, he sent intimation to them 
that he pardoned them for the revolt and for the attack 
planned against his dignity, and requested that they would 
immediately come -and meet him at the place of his en- 
campment. This, his attendants were of opinion, was no 
more than a political manceuvre to bring them unarmed 
and unprepared into his presence, that he might the more 
easily overcome them. The rebels wore astonished at this 
demonstration of unexampled generosity, and abandoning all 
thoughts of further transgressing against him, resolved in- 
stantly to comply with his request, and then to profess sor- 
row for their rash oriminality against so benevolent a so+ 
vereign. They soon arrived at the place where he was sta- 
tioned, and now his attendant courtiers with the army expected 
that he would treat them with the severity their revolt me- 
Tited; but how great was their astonishment, when, after 
witnessing the rebels express their sorrow for their revolt, 
their thanks for his forgiveness, and vow to be his faithful 
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and obedient subjects till death, they saw him survey them 
with an open and benignant countenance, and heard him in a 
solemn declaration, confirm the pardon of their transgression! 
‘What!’ said one of his courtiers, more forward than the 
rest, ‘you told us you would defeat these rebels; and why 
do you not keep your promise” ‘ Behold,’ replied the mo- 
narch, ‘I have defeated them—they are no longer my ene- 
mies—I have made them my friends.’ ” G. 


A MIRACLE, 


Am old maiden lady, who was a warm admirer of the 
Pretender, happened to have in her possession a very beaue 
tifal Canary bird, which Lord Peterborough was desirous 
to obtain for a lady of his acquaintance, who had taken 
a great fancy to it. Neither bribes, however, nor even his 
lordship’s eloquence, could prevail; the old lady pertina- 
ciously refused to yield up her favorite. His lordship, there- 
fore, slyly contrived to steal the bird, and to substitute ano- 
ther in its place, which was a perfect prototype of the other, 
except, indeed, in that respect only which constituted the 
grand value of its rival, its note—the changling was perfectly 
mute. Immediately after this manoeuvre, the battle took place 
which ruined the hopes of the Pretender. His lordship now 
again called on the old lady, and the better to conceal his 
share in the trick he had played upon her, he was about 
to be still more urgent than ever for the possession of the 
little songster, when she immediately put an end to his pre- 
tended entreaties by saying, ,“‘ Oh! oh! my lord, then you are 
come again, I presume, to coax me out of my dear little 
idol; but it is all in vain, he is now dearer to me than 
ever; I would not part with him for his cage full of gold. 
Would you believe it, my lord? from the moment that his 
gracious sovereign was defeated, the sweet little fellow has 
not uttered a single note.” How his lordship preserved the 
composure of his features at this declaration, it may be dif- 
ficult to conceive; he probably never felt self-command more 
difficult, or himself placed in a more trying situation. 
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THE OLD MAIDS’ DINNER, 


Last night I chanced to read to my wife your Museum, 
(which she regularly takes in) when we were both delighted with 
your Bachelor’s Dinner, particularly myself, for it recalled 
to my memory a curious event, bearing some degree of ana-. 
logy to it, and being one which took place in real life, some 
years since, I determined to communicate it to you, for the 
amusement of your juvenile readers. 

I was an officer at the time this little freak occurred, 
and oficers are generally considered as the gayest and 
most galiant of men: such was the character of the youngest 
of our fraternity, who was equally bold, handsome, and gay. 
In every respect formed to captivate, he soon stole the af- 
fections of the youthful Laura, a beautiful accomplished 
girl of eighteen. She was an orphan, and had been brought 
up from her childhood by her maiden aunt, with whom she 
then resided. Their love was mutual; the lovers had stolen 
interviews, but did not long enjoy them; for old maids are 
generally represented as quick-sighted, watchful, and prudish. 
Such was Laura’s aunt. Too soon for the youthful pair, 
the jealous fates, angry at their happiness, betrayed their 
tender connexion; the aunt stormed iat the too adventurous 
gallant, and vowed vengeance upon the terrified girl, which 
she fully executed; for that very night she sent her away 
from Edinburgh in a close carriage, no-one knew. whither, 

It was the day after this affair, that .we officers were freely 
indulging in large libations to Bacchus, and endeavoring to 
cheer the spirits of our enraged brother, when one of our 
community informed us that Laura’s aunt that day held a 
dinner party. The company was to consist of herself and 
five other old maids; it was the custom of these ladies to 
treat each other annually; they had all been acquainted 
from childhood, and were therefore on terms of the 
greatest intimacy. On this day, one of their confidential 
parties for inventing or circulating scandalous reports, was 
held. No sooner did our disappointed friend hear this, than 
he vowed he would be revenged, and disturb their merri- 
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ment. We laughed at the idea, and at last offered him a 
considerable wager that he dare not contrive to conceal him- 
self in the dining apartment, and become a spectator of the 
festive scene; he accepted the bet, and left us. When he 
arrived at the aunt’s house, she was, fortanately for him, 
at her toilet; with all due precaution, he proceeded to the 
kitchen, where he met with Barbara, with whom he was 
well acquainted, as being the attached domestic of Laura, 
and the contriver of their stolen interviews. He first opened 
the conversation with an enquiry after her mistress; but 
Barbara could only say, that Miss Laura had been sent no one 
but her aunt knew whither. Gradually the young officer un- 
folded his design of contemplating the dinner-party; his en- 
treaties were for a long while in vain; but a handsome 
bribe and promised reward at length effected his purpose, 
She’ conducted him to a splendid apartment, at the southern 
extremity of which were glass-doors, which opened into the gar- 
den; these wére hung with immense curtains of crimson da- 
-mask, behind which our young desperado concealed himself, se- 
cretly hoping to hear some clue to the retreat of his Laura. 
He stood with his hand upon the door, so that he might 
easily effect his escape, whenever he wished it, unheard. 
Even his daring heart confessed, that six females over+ 
whelmed him with fear; for when he heard the rambling 
sound of the carriages, as they successively wheeled to the 
door, he felt half inclined to return; but the ideas of Laura, 
revenge, and our laughter, kept him stationary: his panic 
was considerably increased, when the summons for dinner 
was dispatched. As the ladies entered, he ventured to peep 
through the curtain, and beheld six antiquated damsels 
frilled and furbelowed from head to foot, caps half a yard 
high, bedecked with ribands, wrinkled complexions highly 
rouged, and. waving auburn or chesnut hair. The lady of 
the house was foremost, with that complaisant smile adorn- 
ing her lips, which bespoke her self-satisfaction at the dis- 
play of household. and wearing apparel ‘which she was ex- 
hibiting. With a degree of pride, she took the top seat, 
and placed the others according to her sovereign will. “ Dear 
Miss Alice was to sit by her side, as she was subject to 
chilly fits; Miss Deborah was assigned a place by the door, 
being of a warm constitution; and the other ladies were 
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seated in equally as commodious a manner. After this im- 
portant commotion had taken place, they began with all due 
ceremony to partake of the splendid feast, - 

“What excellent turtle-soup!” said Miss Alice, as she 
again dispatched her plate; “pray, may I ask how it is 
made?” “ Barbara shall write you the receipt,” -said the 
aunt; “it has descended from my great great-grandmother, 
Moses, tell the cook to save a little of the soup for Miss 
Alice, and send it to-morrow with the receipt.” ‘You. are 
so good,” said the simpering Miss Alice, as‘ she gave a long- 
ing look at the disappearing tureen. The other Jadies tak- 
ing advantage of the good-humored generosity of their 
hostess, praised, and asked for the receipts of almost: every 
dish they tasted, and, in like manner, heard to their plea- 
sure the message dispatched to the cook. At length dinner 
was over; the ladies cast anxious. glances at the lingering 
servants, and when the door closed on the last, immediately 
the ladies huddled together, with many significant looks, 
and every mouth was open. “I am dying with curiosity 
to hear about your niece,” said Miss Sophy, whose voice 
was the loudest. ‘We must not talk of her yet,” said the 
aunt, “‘ but of the disastrous affair of Mrs. Bloomfield.” ‘And 
what of that; surely no bad news?” eagerly exclaimed Miss 
Hortentia, as ‘she raised her wrinkled brow, which once be- 
ing considered very fine, she still had the vanity to fancy 
unchanged. ‘Have you ‘not heard, that we are suspected 
to have circulated this report?’ said the hostess. “We!” 
vociferated the. ladies. ‘“‘ Aye, we;. I was told it by Mrs, 
Bloomfield herself, who this morning called, and informed 
me, she heard it originated from us. I firmly.denied it; and 
I hope, ladies, you will do the same.” “That I will,” said 
Miss Martha; ‘for I hate Mrs. Bloomfield. I had hoped 
we had for ever destroyed her domestic happines; but surely 
we are not discovered.” ‘Surely not,” exclaimed Miss De- 
borah, “‘ for it was a well-digested plot, and I thought would 
have answered, for I heard that Mr. Bloomfield was very 
jealous, refused to see his wife, and discharged the Major 
from. his house.” “That was the ease,” said the aunt, “but 
Mrs. Bloomfield’s innocence soon appeared; she wrote to 
her husband, and soon convinced him of the fallacy of these 
reports, so that now they are perfectly reconciled, and are 
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endeavoring to discover from whence it originated; I could 
not help pitying from my heart this innocent creature, as 
she so clearly stated the case, and begged. me to con- 
tradict, wherever I could, a report so prejudicial to her 
honor and happiness. Then, ‘ladies, as suspicion is raised 
against us, we must not mention this affair again.” “If we 
do,” said Miss Alice, “it must be by sly insinuations and 
significant nods, without saying any thing, but still, by our 
manners, to raise the suspicions of the world, and keep them 
from steeping.” “ Very true,” said Miss Martha, “though 
F must say, I feel grieved, I cannot indulge in a little cen- 
sorieus conversation about this paragon of perfection.” “But 
the most provoking part of the affair is, that the Major ea- 
capes unhurt,” said Miss Hortentia; “I bad hoped to have 
punished him for bis open direliction of me, although, if 
he had loved me ever so tenderly, he never could have per- 
suaded me to renounce this dear life of celibacy and free- 
dom.” “I am sorry about the Major, for your sake,” sai 
Miss Martha; ‘‘ but I feel most vexed, that Mra. Bloomfi 
should have refused my brother, when he had promised me. 
sach a handsonte addition to my fortune in case I succeeded » 
but these plots, which I hed formed, being overthrown 
by a girl of twenty, entitles me to every species of revenge, 
which I will folly éxecute, for when this affair has blown 
over, I will invent another report.” “ And as for revenge, 
we all owe her a little of that,” said the aunt, “for she 
did publicly employ what people calt her wit in caricaturing 
us. I once saw this pictare, and never shall I forget what 
a being she made of myself, so'horribly plain, not a ray of 
likeness.” ‘But pray,” said Miss Sophy, “indulge us with 
the history of Miss Laura.” ‘Well, iadies,” rejoined the 
aunt, “you all undoubtedly remember that conceited puppy 
of an officer, who, dressed in all the affectation of the day, 
had the effrontery to make clandestine love to my niece, 
I long since hinted my suspicions to you; but yesterday 
they were confirmed: I followed my little coquette, when 
as usual, she left me at dusk, and found her conversing in 
the garden with this hated young officer, who, to his other 
imperfections, adds that of being Mrs. Bloomfield’s cousin.” 
“ Oh! the shocking wretch!’ exclaimed the ladies; ‘never 
allow your niece to marry him, for I hate him in reality,” 
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“Your detestation is very just,” said the aunt, “ for I hear it 
surmised he is, what the ladies of the good school of reason call, 
a libertine, and that idea made me still more enraged, there- 
fore, I quickly separated them, and sent Laura away with- 
out telling any one, no not even herself, where to; and now 
comes the best part of the joke, for the young man is pua 
zling bis brains to find her out; but he will be cunning if 
he does, for I intend to keep it an inviolable secret, and 
will only tell you, my dear friends, in confidence, that she 
is gone to her nurse’s, a pretty rural cottage, abouta quar- 
ter of a mile from hence; there she js quite safe until to- 
morrow, when I join her, and take her with me. to Scarbo- 
rough.” ‘It is really excellent to deceive this disagreeable, 
detested young man, and this disgustingly-forward young lady,” 
said the whole party. ‘‘ Most excellent,” thought the officer, 
“and, ladies, I. thank you for your flattering opinion and 
polite information, which I will take instant advantage of;” 
and as he thought, so he gently opened the glass-door, and 
escaped unheard. Immediately he came to us, and, after 
receiving our congratulations and his reward, we accom- 
panied him to the cottage, and, after some trouble, effected 
the escape of the young lady, procured a special licence, 
and that very night they were married. Immediately after 
the ceremony, we repaired to the aunt's; the glass doors 
were still unlocked; softly we opened them, .and found the 
ladies just partaking of an elegant supper. Their mouths 
were full of scandal, which they were busy unbudgetting at 
our entrance. ‘* The hated young man,” and ‘‘ disagreeable eo-. 
quette” were the subjects of convervation. ‘“ Thank heavens! 
she is safe from him,” said the aunt. ‘ Thank heavens! 
she is safe from you, and my lawfal wife,” said the young 
officer as he banded his bride forward; and we, in langhing 
triumph, followed. The aunt started from_her seat, and catch- 
ing hold of her niece, wowld have proceeded to give her a 
hearty shake, had we not interfered: the bridegroom ad- 
dressed the astonished ladies in words to this purpose— 
“Scandal, ladies, ought never to go unrewarded, from the 
trouble the invention .occasions, and deceit and falsehood 
will some time or other be brought to light: thos it is at 
present, for I haye been of your dinner-party; revenge ae- 

ges 
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tuates you, I find, and therefore it is excusable in me, who 
am your junior. Revenge for your illiberal conduct, madam, 
to myself and your niece, prompted me to conceal myself behind 
these curtains; where I became acquainted’ with the habita- 
tion of my Laura. I rescued her; and we have this evening 
been married by a special licence; and we are now come 
to receive your fall consent and forgiveness, which I com- 
mand you ‘to give, or 1 will circulate most freely what 1 
have heard,’ but more especially the reports prejudicial to 
miy fascinafing cousin. If you forgive your niece, and be- 
have to us both as if it were a match of your own making, 
the affairs of this day shall be buried in oblivion, and I will 
solemnly promise to forgive all the illiberal things. said of 
myself, ard ‘never mention them to a single person; but if 
you refuse your pardon, I will report them about the city, 
and wherever you may go.” The ladies looked quite as- 
tounded; a‘ whispering ensued; and at length the aunt for- 
inally came ‘up, and congratulated her nephew and niece; 
the ‘rest of ‘the party followed her example, and we joined 
them in their repast. 

Since this'time, ‘the aunt has become perfectly reconciled to 
them, is their constant visitor (for they have a handsome 
house ‘of ‘their own and run their carriage), and it is said, 
imtends leaving them ‘the greater part of her property. Laura 
makes a most excellent wife; and her husband has fre- 
quently said, he blesses the day on which he first became 
acquainted ‘with her, and ever shall hold in reverential awe 
~-an OLD Maip’s Diwner! 


—. 


PEARLS, 


A NuMBER of pearls have been recently discovered by the 
country people in a: particular species of muscle, which 
abounds in a river ‘contiguous to Ornagh, in Ireland. A 
gentleman has procured a ‘considerable -number of - them, 
some of which are as fine as oriental pearls. One of them 
is as large ap @ marrow-fat pea, another is equal in size to 
a small marble, the rest.are of a minor size, 
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THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 


Asout three months after the French comedians had been 
desired to learn their respective parts.in The Marriage of 
Figaro, for the service of Versailles, it began to be gene- 
rally known, as indeed it had been for seme time to a few 
individuals, that the king, after having read the piece, had 
declared it totally unfit to be exhibited on the stage. Peo 
ple were not a little surprised, that a piece, which had been 
considered too indelicate for one of the theatres of the me- 
tropolis, should be called for to amuse the court. It was 
supposed, that the author must have made considerable al- 
terations in it, and every one flattered himself that, justi- 
fied by the success it would obtain at Versailles, it would 
shortly be brought out at Paris; still there was considera- 
ble mystery as to the time and place where this comedy 
was to be played. At first it was reported to be in the pri- 
vate apartments, afterwards at Trianon, at Choisy, at Baga- 
telle, at Brunoy. The first rehearsal took place in great 
seorecy at the Thédire des Ménus, at Paris, and it was at 
last decided, that on these boards the piece should be played; 
bat who were to be the spectators? by whose order and 
at whose expense, was it to be be got up? All enquiries 
upon this he&d only served to encrease day after day the 
obscurity in which the secret was enveloped; notwithstand- 
ing which, a considerable number of persons found means 
to gain admission to the last rehearsals. On the evening 
preceding the day fixed on for the first representation, it 
was the sabject of common conversation at the court; the 
tickets of admission were distributed, and these tickets wero 
richly ornamented as though for some extraordinary occa- 
sion. Mons. Le Noir, the Lieutenant General of the Pulice, 
and the Marshal de Duras, first gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber, were the only persons who seemed to be ignorant of 
what was going on. ‘I know not,” said Mons, Le Noir, 
in the morning, ‘by whose permission Mons, de Beaumar- 
chais’ piece is to be played this evening; but what I think 
I know with some certainty is, that his. Majeaty will not allow 
it to be represented.” It was not till between twelve and 
one o’clock, that the king sent an order express, to the 
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Théatre des Ménus to forbid the representation. The next 
day the managers of the ThéAtre Francais, and the Comédie 
Italienne, were sent for to the Lieutenant of Police, who, 
by the King’s order, strictly prohibited the performance of 
this piece in any theatre, and in all places whatsoever. With- 
out being initiated into the secrets of Mons. Beaumarchais, 
it is impossible to present to public view the hidden springs 
of this singular adventure; one thing, however is certain— 
the poet himself paid the whole charges of the rehearsals 
of his piece, which amounted to ten or twelve thousand 
livres, Here then, in a theatre belonging to his Majesty, the 
Sieur Carron de Beaurmarchais attempted to procure the 
representation of a piece, which had already met with the 
king’a severe reprobation, and attempted it without any other 
warrant for such a bold undertaking, than the hope, some- 
what vaguely expressed by the Comte d’Artois, that there 
would be no counter-order. After the king had so strictly 
forbidden the representation of this piece, there was very 
little reason to expect that it would ever be brought for: 
ward in a French theatre: the author alone seemed to che- 
rish a hope, that this his favorite work would one day be 
permitted to appear—a hope which subsequently proved to 
‘be well founded. A strong desire was excited in the Comte 
de Vaudreuil to have it played at his country-seat, at Ge- 
nevilliers ; he accordingly made his proposals to the author, 
who represented to him, that the performance of his piece 
being prohibited, it labored under a suspicion of gross immo- 
rality, though, in fact, it was perfectly innocent, and there- 
fore he could not suffer it to be played in any place what- 
ever, till the approbation of a Censor had removed so foul 
an imputation. Mons. Gaillard of the French Academy, was 
appointed Censor, and the piece, with some trifling al- 
terations, being approved of, was played at the residence of 
Mons. de Vaudreuil. Besides the corrections: and amend- 
ments required by Mons. Gaillard, some more important 
changes were proposed, and with these advantages the pub- 
lic were assured that they would soon have the pleasure of 
witnessing the performance of this much talked-of comedy; 
but unfortanately those passages which had been the cause 
of its having been hitherto probibited, were some of the 
niost poignant and satirical parts of the work. 
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At length this celebrated comedy was played for the first 
time, on Tuesday, April 27th, 1784, at the ThéAtre Frangais, 
after it had been tossed about for two years by the cen- 
sorship, stopped at the moment when the performers were 
arranging their respective characters, rehearsed subsequently 
for the purpose of being ‘brought before a select audience 
at the ThéAtre des Ménus, and. forbidden at the moment of 
representation with the most signal marks of disapprobation, 
accompanied by those forms which the throne seldom em- 
ployed, but in cases which seemed to require the special 
interposition of the royal authority, 

The first representation rather excited than gratified pub- 
lic curiosity, sinee some of those who had witnessed the 
piece at Genevilliers had declared it to be highly injurious 
to public morals, and absolutely unfit for the public stage; 
notwithstanding which, the success that it met with on that 
occasion, farnished those who duly appreciated the vast re- 
sources, lively genius, and extensive influence of Beaumar- 
chais, with a strong expectation that the pidce would ulti- 
mately be laid before the public, and meet with general 
approbation, particularly as they well knew the author dreaded’ 
the public censure much less than the oblivion to which the 
king’s last orders seemed to consign his piece. Its repre- 
sentation at Genevilliers had, however, served to draw it 
from this oblivion; and that was all that the author de- 
sired. His address in managing the affair, and his readi- 
ness in finding expedients, which were easily accommodated 
to every circumstance of time, place, and persons, were a 
sufficient pledge that his adherence to the plans, which he 
had determined to follow, would only be strengthened by 

- the obstacles and difficulties which the government might 
throw in his way, and which would even serve to feed his 
self-complacency; for the author had, in the early stage of 
the business, declared, with more reason than many other 
dramatic writers, that the eyes of all Europe were fixed up- 
on him and his work, and that his own honor and credit loudly 
demanded that the piece should be played. ‘This he had 
determined to effect; and the event justified the opinion he 
had entertained of his own powerful resources. 

An historical detail of all the intrigues to which the au- 
thor must have had recourse to precure the representation 
of his piece, the choiee and diversity of springs which he 
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set in motion, in order to subdue in a manner both the au- 
thority of government and that of public opinion; would no 
doubt present to our view a course of negociation, not a 
little curious and interesting; but as he alone knew what 
steps he had to pursue, with him rests the knowledge of 
what he actually did to accomplish his end. On the other 
hand, it was matter of notoriety, that the Keeper of the 
Seals and the Lieutenant General of Police had uniformly 
opposed the representation of the piece, and that it was the 
Baron de Breteuil, who at first was somewhat prejudiced 
against it, who had procared the revocation of the king’s or- 
ders, by which it had been so solemnly proscribed. This minis- 
ter, however, before he interested himself on the author’s 
behalf, had determined to hear the piece read in the pre- 
sence of several eminent literary characters, amongst whom 
were M. M. Gaillard, Champfort, Rhulieres, &. On this oc- 
casion, Beaumarchais, who set out with announcing his rea- 
diness to submit his piece to all the curtailments and cor- 
rections which these gentlemen should recommend, ended 
by defending the minutest particulars with such consum- 
mate skill, and such cogency of reasoning, aided by the most 
lively wit and pleasantry, that he completely silenced his 
censors, and succeeded in preserving his piece, with the ex- 
ception of a few words, in the same form in which it had 
been rebearsed at the ThéAtre des Menus. It was said, 
that at this meeting, every thing that the author advanced 
in defence of his work, infinitely surpassed in brilliancy of 
wit, originality of ideas, and true comic effect, the most 
striking and highly-finished passages in the comedy itself. 
Never ‘did avy piece attract, such crowded audiences to 
the theatre as the new comedy; all Paris hastened to see 
The Marriage of Figaro; and the house was completely filled 
almost at the moment when the doors were opened to the 
public. Scarcely one half of those who had beset the theatre 
from eight o’clock in the morning was able to procure seats; 
the greater part, indeed, poured in with the violence of an 
overwhelming torrent, throwing their money at the door- 
keepers as they passed. The poorest dependant upon the 
court could not evince more eagerness or more diligence ta 
obtain a favor than did the young nobility of France to 
procure seats for the first representation of Figaro. More 
than one duchess, on this night, thought herself extremely 
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fortunate to be able to procure the accommodation of ae 
chair in that part of the boxes which is seldom frequented 
by people of character and condition. 

As to that immorality, ‘against which a few persons, who 
affected a great regard for public morals, had raised such 
a terrible outcry, it must be admitted that the work in ge- 
neral was not of the most austere kind; it was a picture 
of the manners of the times, of the manners and principles 
of what was considered the best company; and the picture 
was drawn with a boldness and fidelity which might, per- 
haps, be dispensed with, if the highest aim of a dramatic 
author be not to correct the vices and follies of his age by 
a faithful and fearless delineation of their features, but 
merely to give a faint sketch of them for public amusement. 
The leading characters of the piece presented to view an 
assemblage of persons already plunged in vice and dissi- 
pation, or ready to be so; and when those who surrounded 
them were little better than knaves and fools, Mons. Beau- 
marchais could not surely expect that his work would be 
regarded as a lesson of morality; but if the most objection- 
able scenes had been selected, much worse were to be found 
in the most approved comedies of Regnard, of Le Sage, 
of Dancourt, and even of Moliere, which abound in situa- 
ations that exhibit a greater contempt of decency, and in 
more voluptuous details. Besides, it surely was not owing 
to these situations so freely exhibited, nor to some strokes 
of wit which certainly savored less of liventiousness than 
good humour, that the representation of this comedy was 
so long retarded: the author had indulged in the most biting 
sarcasms upon every body who had the misfortune to have 
any difference with him; he had put into the mouth of Figaro 
almost every event which had rendered his own history so 
celebrated; he treated with unexampled freedom the manners, 
the ignorance, and the base servility, of some of the higher 
orders; he dared to speak without reserve of the ministers, 
the Bastile, the liberty of the press, the police, and even ot 
the public censors. Perhaps Beaumarchais was the only man 
who would have ventured to take such liberties; certainly he 
was the only one who at that time could do so with im, 
punity, mych more with success and applause. ‘ 

(To be continued.) 
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THE VISITOR, 
No. IV. 


To Mrs. Gapazour. 
Mavpaw, 

NotwitHstanpine the determination you. say you have 
formed, ‘‘never to be either a match-maker, or a match- 
breaker,” 1-cannot help applying to you, to read this letter 
at some of your numerous visits, which, if some fair spin- 
ster should not be moved by, she may at least be diverted 
with. 

I am a bachelor, middle aged, and my family connections 
are unexceptionable. Ihave been a great traveller, and re- 
side now at one of the most fashionable places of resort on 
the continent. I have not, however, been able in all my 
travels to find any lady that I feel ambitious to make my 
wife, and yet I have an earnest desire to be married; and 
find, at least I have found, that there are no ladies so charm- 
ing as those of my own country; and therefore I am in 
search of an English wife. I care not whether she be maid 
or widow; and I should like her age to be between thirty 
and forty; for I detest disparity of years in wedlock. J] am 
candid enough to acknowledge that, in regard to fortune, 
I have only a bare competency, that is for a gentleman ;— 
I have only fifteen thousand pounds in the world. I have 
much pride about me, and can assure you that I will not 
marry any woman unless she is perfectly genteel in her ap- 
pearance, of engaging manners, pleasing countenance, anda 
good temper. She must be possessed of all the polite ac- 
complishments, music in particular; and her fortune must 
be ten thousand pounds at least, She must have no incum- 
brances, and be entirely at her own disposal. Such is the 
woman I would wish to call my wife; not that I have any 
objection to a very first-rate beauty; but the fortune I have 
mentidned will be sufficient. I am not ambitious of obtain- 
ing affluence, if that had been my sole object, it would long 
ago have been gratified. Indeed, I am of opinion, that wo- 
men who have no fortane at all, often make better wives 
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than those who have money. I would wish, however, to have 
it understood when I say, my wife should have, at least, 
ten thousand pounds, that I am not anxious to encrease my 
fortune on my own account, but I conceive, that what I am 
possessed of is not sufficient for two to live genteelly on. 
I feel it my duty further to observe, that I address you not 
on the behalf of any fine lady, who may imagine herself to 
be a paragon of perfection; but I wish for a real gentlewo- 
man, who is not ashamed, while she uniformly sets up for 
that character, to superintend with care her domestic eco- 
nomy, and who will, for the most part, and for choice, pass 
her leisure hours with her husband in the society of a few 
select friends, and in rational amusements. 

I am by no means ignorant of the common-place obser- 
vations that will be made upon me,—in particular, the hack- 
nied remark, that I must be sadly distressed to trust to 
chance for a wife; but such remarks can only be made by 
those of contracted minds: and if, my good lady, any one 
among your numerous acquaintance, answering in every re- 
spect the description I have drawn, should be inclined 
to render the evening of a worthy man’s life happy, she 
will find an indulgent and kind husband in 


CHRISTOPHER CALCULATE. 


Were I to advise Mr. Calculate, I should certainly cau- 
tion him above all things against forming a marriage so 
hastily as that which must necessarily be between those who are 
utter strangers to each other. Experience, however, is better 
than precept; and the following short memoir of a first cou- 
sin of mine, will mark more clearly the folly of precipitate 
marriage, than any advice I could offer on the subject. 

Very early in life, my cousin, whom I shall distinguish 
by the name of Edmund, formed a connexion with a lady of 
considerable beauty, of some slight accomplishments, but of 
no fortane. He was sincere in his protestations to a female he 
had been acquainted with but a few days, and they were 
married without either of them knowing any thing of the 
temper of each other. In ten years, they found themselves 
surrounded by eleven children; the wife. could not forget 
-that she had been a beanty; vanity was therefore her pre- 
vailing foible, and great pretensions to taste in the fine arts, 
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my cousin’s. She sighed for all the expensive auxiliaries of 
the toilet, and he for all the embellishments which the arts 
and sciences bestow on the dwellings of the wealthy; and 
the parsimony that they were obliged to observe towards the 
support of their large family, completely soured both their 
tempers. She was a slave to her family, it is trae; bat she 
‘was so cross and peevish, so dreadfully complainant in per- 
forming the duties of a wife and mother, that her children 
dreaded the sight of her, and her husband framed every ex- 
cuse he could think of to be absent from a home she had 
rendered hateful to. him; while the future situation of poor 
Edmund’s boys, to whom he could afford but little educa- 
tion, poisoned every hour that he gave to reflection, In a 
word, I must inform Mr. Calculate that this wife of my 
cousin was one recommended to him by a lady who was, very 
unlike myself, fond of match-making; but let him rest assured, 
that all hasty marriages bring moments of reflection that are 
often pregnant with regret, and are not without hers severest 
of all emotions—self-condemuation. 


FRENCH GRENADIER. 


“ Dugine the assault of Commodore Thurot on the town 
of Carickfergus, ia 1760, an incident took place, reflecting 
at once the highest lustre on the soldier concerned, and 
evincing the union of consummate courage with noble hu- 
manity. Whilst the combatants were opposed to each other 
in the streets, and every inch was pertinaciously disputed 
by the British forces, a child, by some accident, escaped 
from a house in the midst of the scene of action, and ran, 
unawed by the danger, into the narrow interval between 
the hostile fronts. One of the French grenadiers, seeing the 
imminent danger of the child, grounded his piece, left the 
ranks in the hottest fire, took the child in’ his arms, and 
placed it in safety in the house from which it had come, 


and then, with all possible haste, returned to resume his part 
in the fight. 
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THE BOARDING HOUSE; 
oR, 
Outlines of Character. 
BY DAVID DELINEATE, Esq. 
(Continued from page 209.) 


Our social and domestic circle has recently been augmented 
by the arrival of a new inmate, whose appearance immedi- 
ately set the imagination of every individual to work, to de- 
cide whether we should class her among +he agreeables, the 
disagreeables, or that more numerous set, whe by their insi- 
pidity and want of character, can scarcely be allowed to 
rank with either. Mrs. Meddle’s, however, was a cast still 
more difficult to ascertain, for before she had passed a day 
in our society, opinions were so various, that I need only 
quote them to prove that she could not be agreeable, she 
was so very plain in her person and dictatorial in her man- 
ner; disagreeable, because she was 80 attentive and accom- 
modating to every body; or insipid, because she made herself 
busy with every one’s concerns, and was officiously ready to ren- 
der every one any service inher power. The first remark was 
made by Mrs. Somerset, who having a very pretty face of 
her own, of which her husband too frequently reminded her, 
. never failed to express her contempt of all who were less 
favorably gifted by nature. The second observation fell from 
Mr. Fairfax as a palliation of the first, the lady in ques 
tion, having in the course of the afternoon, presented. him 
with a valuable (I should say, invaluable) recipe for a weak- 
ness in the eyes, to which he had been lately subject; and 
the last was thrown in by way of off-set by our hostess, 
Mrs. Meddle having hinted at dinner-time, that she could 
instruct her how to prepare a dish of currie ina manner 
far superior to that of which she was partaking. Mrs, Var- 
nish, who prides herself not a:little on her culinary skill, 
did not relish this attack, nor wish to have her province 
invaded by a stranger. 

In the course of a few days, we discovered a few par- 
ticulars respecting her, which decided all our doubts; and 
she is now considered by all as a pleasant associate, but a 
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very troublesome intimate. Mrs. Meddle having been left 
an orphan at an early age, was taken under the protection 
of an old bachelor uncle, whose whims and caprices she ma- 
naged with so much dexterity, that at his death, he be- 
queathed her a little annuity, not sufficient, indeed, to ren- 
der her independent, bat enough, with a little exertion on 
her side, to keep her in easy circumstances. Having re- 
ceived what is called a genteel education, she determined 
to open a school, an undertaking for which she was pecu- 
liarly qualified by a fluency of speech and plausability of. 
address, which persuaded every body that she was a sar- 
prisingly clever woman. She accordingly settled herself in 
the town’ of B——, in the eastern part of the country, and 
had for a time tolerable success; and at length managed so 
far to ingratiate herself with an elderly gentleman, whose 
two daughters were under her tuition, that he, being a wi- 
dower, made her an offer of his hand, which,.after due de- 
liberation, she accepted. Having been so long accustomed 
to absolute control, she had suffered an habitual tone of 
decision and authority to predominate in every sentiment. 
and opinion she uttered, so that in a very short time, her 
husband, as well as his children and their neighbors, began 
to feel a certain degree of awe in her presence, which led 
them to submit in most cases to her direction. Mrs. Med- 
dle in consequence believed herself an oracle, and interested 
herself in every body’s concerns. If any of her friends wished 
to change their residence, she would make it her business 
to look over every empty house till she found one to suit 
them. When she heard any acquaintance find fault with a 
servant, she knew immediately a young person who had none 
of the faults complained’ of. If any new shopkeeper com- 
menced business, she would carry his cards to every body 
she knew, and inform them what bargains were to be -had 
there only. If any of her humble neighbors had a grown 
up son or daughter, she pestered all her acquaintance to 
find a situation for them. She was, in fact, a general agent, 
and by many it was believed, that she took all this trouble 
out of pure benevolence. I have it, however, from good au- 
thority, that a natural love of interference was one of the 
hidden springs by which she was propelled to all this ac- 
tivity, and a manceuvring system of economy, the other. 
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By recommending tradesmen to her friends, she contrived 
to purchase various articles for her own use at the cheapest 
rate. By disposing of a number of benefit tickets for a 
concert or play, she was sure to get one or two for her-. 
self gratis. By recommending nurses or servants to families, 
she secured certain sources of information of whatever was 
passing in the neighborhood. By‘ recommending artists and 
professional men, she obtained a certain number of lessons 
in drawing, music, and dancing, for her daughters-in-law, 
at the lowest chatge. In fact, her management was so ex- 
cellent, that she knew how to turn every thing to account, 
and has the most extensive connection of any woman ih the 
county, and considers herself a personage of no small im- 
portance. Her manner is at the same time so imposing that 
though yoa may see thromgh her motive, you cannot, with- 
out the appearance of radeness and ingratitude, reject her 
offered services; and, in this populous town, there is no fear 
of her finding ample scope for her- abilities. She has al- 
ready recommended a freshjhair-dresser to the house, be- 
cause the gentlemen complained of the want of punctaality 
in the one hitherto employed; for which service, I find, the 
thankful barber has undertaken to adjust her false ringlets 
at any time reqtfired without fee or reward. Mr. Somerset 
has sent a volamimons edition of Shakspeare to be bound at 
a shop of her naming, and I find she threw in a volume of 
poems in numbers to be done for herself with an injunction 
to Mr. —— not to charge her much, as she could procure 
him a great many jobs if he were moderate in his price. 
A very clever dress-maker was the other morning introduced 
at her suggestion, and she thereby secured to herself the 
privilege of viewing her stock at any time, and begging the 
pattern of whatever suits her fancy. She goes shopping with 
the ladies, and when she has persuaded them to purchase so 
many yards of sweet pretty lace, riband, or silk, gets the 
remnant thrown in for herself with considerable’ abatement. 
Such is Mrs, Meddle, who has even had address enough 
to make me pourtray her at full length, inthe hope, that 
a likeness so striking of a character so well known, will 
enhance my celebrity, and obtain for me, with the powerful 
aid of her recommendation, profitable employment for the 
ensuing winter. D. Deingate. 
F£3 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


THE SISTERS; a novel, in 4 vols. price £1 88. Baldwin 
and Co. 


Tue title of these interesting volumes, notwithstanding our 
veneration for the old Roman maxim of “ nulla fronti fides,” 
conciliated, we must acknowledge, our good opinion before 
we entered upon their perusal. We are enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the female sex, and our Winter fireside has been 
so often cheered by the presence of two fair sisters, and by 
the admirable housewifry of a not less amiable wife, that 
any book which promises a glance of “ home,” or the deli- 
neation of those lovely scenes of domestic happiness, the 
reality of which it has often been our own privilege 
to enjoy; or which depicts the female character in all that 
loveliness which gives it its best attraction, and its highest 
grace—to such a book, we almost surrender our judgment, 
and sacrifice our critical censoriousness as a willing offer- 
ing. We are aware, that, in so doing, we betray the weak- 
ness of haman nature—but, reserving to some future oppor- 
tunity our apology for so doing, we hasten to assure our 
readers that a careful perusal of these volumes has more 
than realized our anticipation, and proved that imagination 
has invested them with no fictitious excellence. 

Although the limits to which we are of necessity confined 

* forbid our giving nny detailed account of the contents of 
these volumes, we yet offer to our readers the following, 
we believe accurate, though brief, outline of the story :— 

Felicia and Rosalind Leycester, on the death of their pa- 
rents, are respectively left to the care of two aunts; the 
one, Mrs, Beauclerc, a lady of retired habits, cultivated mind, 
and religious character, under whose maternal care Filicia 
is educated. The other, Lady Wyedale, a woman of restless, 
haughty, irritable, and vindictive feelings, receives Rosalind. 
Death having deprived Felicia of Mrs. Beauclerc’s protec- 
tion and counsel, she is received by Lady Wyedale as a 
companion to Rosalind. Ignorant of her-aunt’s character, 
Felicia anticipated from her new connexions the most un- 
bounded gratification, unmingled with any alloy but what 
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might arise from the tender regret with which she must 
ever regard the loss of Mrs. Beauclerc: but a very little 
intercourse with Rosalind and her aunt dispelled the blissful 
illusion. 

Felicia was at this time the affianced bride of Evanmore, 
a gentleman of moderate fortune, mild manners, and polite 
address; who, in prosecution of his suit, followed Felicia to 
to town, and became a visitor at Russel-square. 

Rosalind naturally vain, of warm feelings and good tem- 
per, exhibits to us the great danger to which the female 
character is exposed, when a love of display is connected 
with the consciousness of beauty; she attracts, but it is only 
to deceive, and excites expectation only to disappoint them. 
She has a host of admirers, but no friend. She had never 
been subjected to any mental discipline, or to consider that 
there were higher maxims of duty than mere convenience, 
or better motives of action than self-indulgence. 

The attentions which Rosalind receives from Lord Eger- 
mond, were, in the estimation all but herself, those which 
men of gallantry offer indiscriminately to every woman dis- 
tinguished by personal charms, or family connexions, Al- 
though Rosalind never loved his lordship, (for the heart of 
a coquette knows nought of love) yet a title and a coronet 
had charms which, in her estimation, were more than a sub- 
stitute for the respect and esteem, which are the foundation 
of all honorable love. 

Allured by the wiles of this wanton beauty, Evanmore 
is insensibly led to the indulgence of conduct, and to a re- 
Jaxation of his former high tone of moral feelings, which fill 
Felicia’s heart with the most painful anxiety. She sees the 
barrier of piety daily broken down by the gradual encroach- 
ments of that demoralizing love of pleasure, which ere long 
compels Felicia to enter upon the painful duty of remon- 
strance. If ever the influence of a corrupt example, and the 
corruption of good manners by evil communication, needed 
illustration, we might refer to the conduct of the unhappy 
Evanmore, 

The struggles of his mind in reference to Rosalind’s soli- 
citation to conduct her to the masquerade, at Lady Clarinda 
Lovelace’s, are most naturally, and, therefore, most beautifully 
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pourtrayed. To the conclusion of the first, and to the beginning 
of the second volume, we would refer our readers for a mas- 
terly delineation of the passions, which severely agitate the 
breasts. of Evanmore and Felicia, at this period of the his- 
tory. Novel writers, indeed, seldom omit opportunities of 
painting the passions; but the malevolent or the licentious 
ones too generally occupy the canvas; and there is a dis- 
tortion of the whole, which resembles a caricature rather 
that a portrait. 

Lovely as Felicia has hitherto appeared, and greatly as 
she has won, (how powerfally, and yet how insensibly !) on our 
admiration, we yet feel, that in the triumph of principle over 
her affection for Evanmore, (as recorded in vol. IE. p. 11-42) 
she as irrisistibly as deservedly bears off, as a counterba- 
lance to the loss of her lover, the hearts and affections of 
those who are able to appreciate the importance of the vic- 
tory which Felicia has gained. Did our limits allow, we 
should have great pleasure in extracting for our readers 
some most interesting passages relative to the termination 
of Felicia’s engagements with Evanmore. The following, 
however, is all for which we can find room, and we assure 
them, there are many others equally beautiful, and cqually 
affecting :— 

“¢] shall, indeed, be lonely,’ said Felicia to herself, as 
she contemplated the wreck of those little airy fabrics of do- 
mestic love and happiness which she had so lately delighted 
to build, ‘I shall, indeed, be lonely; but why should I mourn 
that I am destined to lead that life which my aunt led be- 
fore me? Was she wretched? was she useless?’ I shall ne’er 
be blessed with a husband’s love, a child’s caresses; but 
shall I, in possession of so many blessings, dare to repine 
because this is denied me? No; the mild spirit of my more 
than mother shall not reproach me. I am a pilgrim bound 
to a distant country, and my passage may be a dark one, 
but it must be short; and the gloominess of my path will 
render still brighter the glorious scene to which I am jour- 
neying. How often has my dear aunt enforced on my mind, 
that the guilty are only hopelessly miserable—that virtue 
will enliven the humblest dwelling, though the glow of hap- 
piness may never be diffused over it! Let me then, like 
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her, be patient and virtuous, that, by resignation and active 
piety, I may hope to obtain greater blessings than those of 
hick I may be here deprived. * ® * * * # 

° J Nor, whatever it may cost me to tear Evan- 
more from my heart, shall I grieve without consolation; for 
the sacrifice of my affections will have been offered at the 
shrine of duty. This then shall be my polar star, and it 
will guide me through the dark hour when the spirit faints 
under so bitter a privation—yes, it will irradiate the gloom 
of my solitary habitation! Oh! its brightness shall shed a 
ray of joy over even my ‘desolate bosom.” 

It will, perhaps, be unnecessary for us to add that a mind 
capable of such sentiments, and on such a subject, was ut- 
terly unfitted for the frivolity, insincerity, and vanity of fa~ 
shionable life. Felicia, therefore, leaves Lady Wyedale, and 
visits the Berkeleys, the old friends of her deceased aunt, 
in whose society she gradually regains her wonted serenity, 
and ultimately finds in Mr. Berkeley, a lover worthy of her 
affections and esteem. 

Disappointed of a coronet, the ‘giddy Rosalind plays off 
all her seducing wiles and stratagems on Evanmore, utterly 
forgetfal of the wound she would thereby inflict, and the 
suspicions which her conduct would excite in the mind of 
Felicia. She too fatally succeeds in her plans; but in be- 
coming the wife of Evanmore, and the wife of his child, she 
ceases not to be the flirting, thoughtless, sarcastic, haughty, 
incautious Rosalind. The domestic misery which the extra- 
vagance of his wife occasions, and her subsequent flight in 
company with Lord Edgermond, from her husband’s home, 
are most naturally and interestingly told; but we cannot, 
as we would if our paper permitted, trace the misery to 
which she thereby reduces herself, Evanmore, and Felicia. 
Cast off by the man whom she had permitted to plunge her 
into ignominy, disgrace, and vice—deprived by the murder- 
ous hand of her profligate paramour of any hope of forgiv- 
ness from a husband whom she had disgraced and injared— 
separated from Felicia whose prudence and counsel she had 
before despised, and from whom, degraded as she was, she 
might have ventured to solicit a sister’s blessing and forgiv- 
ness, Rosalind sinks under the pressure and weight of disease, 
poverty, and remorse, without a friend to mitigate her sor- 
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rows, or to minister to her wants, till a fortunate occurrence 
brings Felicia acquainted with the humble tenement where 
she reposes her dying limbs. It is unnecessary for us, per- 
haps, to add, that in the spirit of that Christianity of which 
“she is the meek disciple, she forgets the offence in pity to 
the offender, and continues with unabated zeal the attentions 
which humanity requires till Rosalind slept in the cold and 
silent tomb. 

Driven, by the capricious conduct of Lady Wyedale to 

seek a home of her own, Felicia retires to Chiswick, where 
she continues to Rosalind’s children those attentions which 
it ought to have been the pride and delight of the mother to 
bestow; and to the due discharge of which we have ever 
considered it not less the duty than the privilege of the fe- 
male parent to attend. 
. The marriage of Felicia Leycester to Mr. Berkeley, a man 
every way worthy of her hand and heart, and some inte- 
resting details of their domestic engagements and duties, con- 
clude these volumes; and here also, we must conclude this 
somewhat-extended notice; not, however, before we earnestly 
recommend ‘ The Sisters” to those of our readers who would 
gratify their taste for works of fiction, at the same time that 
they would improve their morals, and imbibe lessons of 
sound wisdom. 


MINSTREL-LOVE; from the German of tho author of Un- 
dine. . By Groraz Soang, A.B, 2vols. London. Simp- 
kin and Marshall, 1821, 


This is a work purely imaginative. We would, were it 
possible, give an‘ outline of the story, but the nature of the 
composition forbids it: it is, in fact, not to be reduced into 
the formality of order; it soars beyond the regions of sober 
prose, and, in the vastness of its aérial flight, defies the or- 
dinary rules of criticism. Those of our readers who admire 
the writings of Gessner, or are familiar with the pages of 
Ossian, will, we doubt not, trace in these volumes, some- 
what of a kindred style, and a similarity of expression and 
sentiment. Amid all the corruptions of popery, she was 
confessedly as much the friend of the arts as the enemy of 
learning. To the superstition. of the middle ages, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, are greatly indebted; for it was 
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superstition that reared the venerable Gothic structures, which 
remain to the present day, at once the ornament and the 
glory of our country. It was to the purgatory of Popery, 
the veneration of saints, and the legends of fabulous vi- 
sions and miracles, that much of the romantic wildness of 
German literature owes its fascinating influence, whilst the 
deeds of chivalrous knight-errantry impart a charm to the 
songs of ancient heroes, and transport us, in their remem- 
brance, to those days when the warrior bared his arm for 
the protection of his mistress, for whom he was equally ready 
to live or to die. 

How far works purely imaginative, from which truth and 
probability are excluded, may be considered as desirable 
for occasional reading, we will not say; but certainly we do 
think, that the more sparingly they are read, the less ro- 
mantic will be our ideas; and few will, we think, be dis- 
posed to doubt that romantic ideas but ill accord with the 
sober duties of life. We, however, desire not to be mis- 
taken; we are not either Goths or Vandals; nor would we, 
like these barbarians, destroy every monument which fiction 
or imagination may have reared. We confess, Mr. Soane 
has done something more than remove our prejudices; and 
we further acknowledge that, in his Preface to these volumes, 
he has conciliated our opinion much more in favor of these 
“ children of fancy,” than we had previously thought pos- 
sible. 

We have not access to the Baron de la Motte Fouque’s 
writings in German, and are therefore but imperfectly qua- 
lified to pronounce an opinion on the merits of their trans- 
lator; yet there is an evidence of an internal nature, the 
existence of which no man competent to form an opinion 
will deny, though he may be unable to explain its nature, 
or to render it intelligible to common minds; and this evi- 
dence testifies that ‘‘ Minstrel Love” has found in Mr. Soane 
no unworthy interpreter. Indeed, we have been greatly 
pleased, and so we doubt not will our readers, at the ob- 
servations which he has made in the Preface on the prin- 
ciples of translation generally; nor less so at his very inge- 
nious, and yet most reasonable apology, for works of imagi- 
nation. Although we cannot feel altogether as Mr. Soane 
feels, yet we have read many passages of these volumcs with 
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a pleasure bordering on admiration, and have in our pro- 
gress almost caught a spark of that flame, which, as he says, 
‘warms the sterile coldness of worldly sense by the influ- 
ence of imagination.” 

‘We pay Mr. Soane no unmerited compliment when we 
say, that it would be happy if every foreign writer, desirous 
of appearing in an English dress, could command the ser- 
vices of a gentleman as well qualified for the duties of a 
translator as he appears to be in this case, in which case the 
public would have to offer their gratitude not less sincerely 
than the author. 


LIVES OF EMINENT MEN, taken from authentic Sources, 
and adapted to the use of Children. pp. 175, Baldwin & Co. 


The little volume which now solicits our attention contains 
brief memoirs of Socrates, Plato, Herodotus, Hippocrates, 
Apelles, Seneca, Nero, Plutarch, Alfred, Galen, Columbus, 
Americus Vesputius, Copernicus, Galilio, and Newton. Among 
these will be found names which must ever be cherished with 
veneration and gratitude by every lover of science and virtue. 
‘We cannot, however, but express some surprise that the in- 
famous Nero could have been here associated with such charac- 
ters, unless it were intended to render his vice, brutality, and 
cruelty more odious, when contrasted with their virtue, ha- 
manity, and gentleness, 

Of the execution of this work, we can speak favorably. It 
appears well suited for very young readers, being written 
with much simplicity and perspicuity; and as it is neatly 
printed, it will prove a suitable Christmas present for our young 
friends. 


Mr. George Howard has a new work in the press, which will 
be ready for publication early in December, entitled Lapy 
Jane GREY AND HER Times. This valuable addition to our 
historical information, is an extended and popular plan, tak- 
ing up the most important period in the history of our country 
—the Reformation, in addition to the picture that is drawn of 
youthful excellence, humility, and piety, in the highest ranks 
of society ; thus setting an example of virtue to all classes, 
dnd also claiming a place in the libraries of the learned, from 
the variety and number of hitherto incidental facts, anecdotes, 
and interesting documents, 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1821. 


Tue return of our most gracious and beloved Sovereign from 
his visit to Hanover, in better health and spirits than were 
anticipated from his recent attack of the gout (at the palace 
of Herenhausen) and the fatigue of travelling through the bad 
roads on the Continent, has imparted a lively sensation to all 
ranks of his subjects. He landed at Ramsgate on the eighth, 
and was received with every demonstration of respect and af- 
fection. His Majesty proceeded immediately to Carlton-palace, 
where the ministers and great officers of state were in waiting 
to resign into his hands the trast reposed in them during the 
royal absence. He sat down to dinner at eight o’clock with a 
small select party. The Marquis of Londonderry arrived in 
town about two hours before his Majesty, i é 

The civic feast, in honor of the new Lord Mayor (Alderman 
Magnay,) took place, according to established custom, on the 
ninth of November, on a very splendid scale. . Previous to 
which, the Lord Mayor elect, accompanied by the late Lord 
‘Mayor, went in procession to Westminster to take the usual 
oaths, by which the former gains possession of his civic dig- 
nities, while the latter makes an affidavit as to the correctness 
of bis accounts of the preceding year. The absence. of the 
-men in armour on this occasion, appeared to us to cause re- 
gret and dissatisfaction to those who came to see the show. 
His Majesty only arriving in town on the evening. before, 
could not of course honor the citizens with his illustrious 
presence; but the hall was graced by. that of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Sidmouth, the Foreign Am- 
bassadors, and other noble and distinguished characters. The 
-utmost loyalty and harmony attended the convivial. toasts. In 
the evening the Lady Mayoress received company at the Man- 
sion-house, and dancing was kept up till an early hour of the 
following morn. The dresses of the ladies, who were numerous, 
were elegant and tasteful. : 
. The independence of Mexico is at length completely esta- 
blished in opposition to the feeble efforts of old Spain. This is 
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the natural result of the misrule of colonial possessions, and it 
is probable, that at a period not far distant, the whole of 
Spanish America will free itself from the inglorious thraldom of 
dominion in which it has so long been held. Whenever this 
desirable consummation takes place, we shall hail it as a new 
area in the political institutions of the times, trasting ‘that the 
change will prove beneficial to Europe. 

Barcelona.-—An official statement of the pestilence at this 

place, published from Bourdeanx, says, that the mortality 
which lately prevailed there, has considerably decreased ; but 
this result is attributed to the flight of a portion of its alarmed 
inhabitants, and the ravages already made by the dreadful con- 
tagion ; of course the number of daily deaths must decrease in 
those places. almost depopulated by its ravages, and there is 
therefore little reason to believe that it is in reality abated in 
dts. virulence. 
. According to intelligence from Vienna received on the sixth 
instant, the Greeks are said to have abandoned Athens to the 
Turks, who on taking possession, enveloped it in one devas- 
tating blaze. It is however hoped that this relates only to the 
new Town, composed chiefly of huts, and that the venerable 
remains of classic antiquity has been held sacred. A letter 
from Frankfort dated the twelfth, informs us that Russia still 
jpersistsin her demands that the religious and civil rights of the 
Greeks: should be guaranteed for the future, in which sho is 
ampported by the other powers. The mysterious polities of the 
Court of St. Petersburgh appear diffieult to. comprehend ; her 
present eabinet is composed of some of the first diplomatists of 
the age, and as we can with truth aver the sameof our British 
Cabinet, we must of course hesitate in supposing that the latter 
has been the dupe of the intrigues of the former. 

Irekand:—-We are concerned to state that several of the dis- 
tricts ia the sister kingdom are in a. most disturbed : state. 
Armed banditties visit the principal houses at night, and de- 
aaand. their weapons of defente; guns, swords, &c. ap- 
pearing wore their object than plunder. Sevetal. assassi- 
mations have taken place in a manner that shews a dreadfal 
organized system amongst the insurgents. The government of 
that kingdom cannot be better employed than in institating a 
vigilant enquiry into the’ causes of these outrages, which seem 
totally unconnected with. political feeling, and aro ascribed to 

‘he tithe-proctors. 
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His Majesty left Carlton-Palace on ,Tuesday the 19th, for 
Brighton, in his private travelling carriage, accompanied by 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, and escorted by a party of Lancers. 
He was received at the entrance of the town by a deputa- 
tion of its principal inhabitants on horseback,. who attended 
his Majesty, with every demonstration of loyalty and respeét, 
to his favorite residence. On his alighting, he bowed must 
graciously in return for the compliment; ané the gentlemen 
departed with loud cheers. The town was illuminated. in se 
veral places, and many handsome dinners and entertainments 
were given on the gratifying occasion. The.mext day.on 
Address, expressive of the most affectionate and .duteous 
loyalty, was presented to his Majesty, as a congratulation 
on his return from Hanover, &c.. which was received wah the 
most affable condescension. , 
- Some important matrimonial alliances are about totake place 
on the Continent; and there is one on the tapis kere that will 
unite two of the most moble and salah be fansities in the 
pasion: . 


DIG 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-! LANE THEATRE. ie aE Gis 


A NEW musical piece has been brought ont at a moses 
walled, “ Maid and Wife; or, The Deceiver Deceived.”: We 
understand it is a first production; and..the principal: part 
of the music is original. Our limits. prevent us giving an 
outline of the plot this.month; but we trust that.its sadcess 
wilt stimulate its author to farther exertion... « ; 
- On the 12th, Mr. Kean reappeared in his: favorite: ania 
ter of the tyrant Gloster, afterwards Richard I1I.. This..was 
the character that first stamped his renown, and ih whieh he 
still appears with a stability of perfection. that distances.con» 
petition. He was received on his entrance. with enthusiastic 
plandits, and seemed impressed with emotions of grateful de- 
light at the conpliments paid him. He hae since appeared 
in Othello; but his performance is limited: to. one night in 
a week, on account :of. his. being oe in HaSTIBE a new 
tragic character, 4 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE 


Tue Exile, with the splendid coronation of the. Empress 
Elizabeth, is represented with a very few exceptions. every 
night. One of these exceptions was to introduce a young 
lady named Bakewell, of whom so much had been said by 
her friends; and sach expectations injudiciously raised, that 
they only tended to encrease disappointment. The character of 
Mrs. Haller, in The Stranger, was selected on the occasion 
another injudicious step. The excellence of Miss O’Neill, in 
the guilty but repentant wife, is too fresh in our memory 
not to mark the failure of her successors. Miss Bakewell 
has ‘an. elegant form, but her. face appears too smal and 
inexpressive for arduous and leading characters on: the 
stage. Her voice is low, but this might arise from a timi- 
dity which was very apparent, and we are too much in love 
with female modesty to make that a source of complaint. 
-The curtain fell amidst very trifling sounds of either applaase 
or disapprobation ; but.on the appearance of one of the per- 
formers to announce the play for the following night, Miss 
Bakewell’s friends rallied, and cries for the manager followed. 
Mr. Fawcett appeared, and there was such a cry for, The 
Stranger and Miss Bakewell, amidst a strong opposition of 
‘No, no,” that the gentleman was justified in asking the 
pleastre of the audience. “The Stranger” was again called 
for, and-Mr. Fawcett, having, however, observed, that. it was 
not usual for the audience to command a play, said, it should 
be repeated. In consequence of this submission to the wishes 
of the: yonng lady’s friends, -Miss Bakewell has since: ap- 
peared as Mrs.. Haller: but we cannot compliment her on 
-her itnprovement; for if, indeed, there be any,. the shades are 
so ‘slight as to be scarcely perceptible. We would recom- 
mend her to try another character, where comparisons would 
not be likely to affect her interest. She seems amiable and 
pleasing, and we shall be happy in detailing her future sac- 
-cess, if she continue a candidate for the palm of public favor. 

Mr. Maeready made his re-appearance at this house, on 
‘Monday the 26th (November), in the character of Virginius, 
in the tragedy of that name, and was received by the audi- 
ence in the most flattering manner. 
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ng 
THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR DECEMBER, 1821. 


MORNING DRESS. 

Rounp dress of cambric, ornamented at the border with 
three rows of puffings in muslin; the long sleeves wreathed 
round the arm in narrower puffings to correspond. The dress 
made partially low, and finished round the bust by a quilling 
of lace. Cornette of fine face, surmounted by a full half wreath 
of flowers. Sash of Persian, tied on the right side, and slip- 
pers of white kid. Negligée morning necklace of pearls. 


WALKING-DBESS. 

Rounp dress of blue poplin, with three narrow flounees of 
satin of the same color. Straw bonnet, lined with pale pink 
satin, with fall drooping plume of blush-colored feathers. 
Cachemire shawl, of the true Indostan pattern, with deep Ori-: 
ental fringe. Black satin half-boots, and Limeric gloves, 

The above tas! and elegant dresses were furnished by 
Miss Pierpoint, inventress of the Corset a la Greeque, 12, 
Edward-street, Portman-square. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


. For both the carriage and the promenade there are no pe- 
lisses so much admired as those of fine Cachemire; those for 
walking are generally of a very dark color; Spanish snuff 
brown, for instance, often trimmed -and ornamented with 
etherial-blue satin. The carriage pelisse is generally of a very 
light color, with beautiful ornaments of satin of a refulgent 
color; such as scarlet, rose-color, or pongeau.. A, favorite pe~ 
lisse for morning visits is of black satin, elegantly trimmed’ 
with the same material, and rich cordons and silk chain twist, 
with buttons beautifully wrought. Spencers, of figured velvet, 
are expected to be very general for out-door costume. Cache- 
mire shawls, with white grounds, are much in request, with 
broad variegated borders. 

Black satin hats are much worn in carriages, with plumes - 

eg3 
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of feathers; they are bent down in front, and lined with pale 
pink or white satin. Some ladies have introduced a cherry- 
colored lining: this may be becoming to some complexions, 
bat does not seem generally to take. Flowers made of vel- 
vet are a favorite ornament on such hats. A beantiful la- 
vender-colored bonnet for the carriage, made of gros de Na- 
ples, has been greatly admired; it is bordered with pliche de 
soie, of the same color, anda full curled plume of lavender- 
colored feathers, completes this elegant head-covering. The 
bonnets for walking are chiefly straw, either white or black; 
the former simply ornamented with a wreath of wintry-colored 
flowers round the crown; the latter either with or without 
feathers. Black velvet bonnets, both figured and plain, are 
also very general. 

Never was black so universal for fashionable costume. Fi- 
gured dresses of black. gros de Naples, for home dress and 
for the carriage and promenade, prevail much; and highly 
glazed black satin, is an article much in favor for evening 
dresses ; but very young ladies wear white for evening costume, - 
either of Japan gauze, net, or white satin. A favorite trim- 
ming for dresses of colored gros de Naples consists of three 
rows of honeycomb-flounce trimmings of crape, the same co- 
lor as the dress. . Cambric is confined to the breakfast table, 
A few chintzes may be seen as morning dresses; and sorry, 
truly sorry, are we to see these beautiful articles of disha- 
bille displayed more in the windows of our fashionable ma- 
gazins, than on the ‘persons of our modern belles; ‘did females 
atudy their own interest, they would patronize these dresses, 
for there is nothing more becoming to every form and com- 
plexion than ‘these dark chintzes. 

The mobs for dejeuné costume are of fine, plain, India mas- 
lin, edged with lace, and a simple bow of white riband;. the 
caul is either drawn with numerous bobbins, or else has 
two lettings-in, length wise, of muslin beading and hemstitch, 
The half-dress cornettes aro. of fine. lace, or figured blond net, 
with a fichw of the same material, elegantly disposed, and: be- 
tween each opening or division are scattered flowers or bows 
of riband. 

For the evening the hair, is arranged @ la Sappho, with: 
a lace fichu cap, and flowers elegantly disposed in the hair: 
this is the last new evening head-dress, . The dress hats of 
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black velvet, oriiamented with pearls and white feathers, with 
toques and turbans of various kinds, remain much the same 
as last month. : : 
.. Shot colors are very fashionable. Vine-leaf green and bright 

* erimson, orange and garter blae, and shaded colors, such as 
dead leaf and Etrusean brown, scarlet and pongeau, crimson 
and pink, &c. &c. The other favorite colors are lavender, Her- 
mit brown, Autumnal green, and geranium. 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Fasuton, in her continual fluctuations, is always present- 
ing something novel. In Paris, her fair votaries, whenever 
the weather permits, are always seen thronging to the pub- 
lic walks, more eager to display their new attire than to im- 
prove their health by air and exercise. We haste to catch the 
changes of the fickle goddess through our French correspon- 
dents, and to present them to the notice of our fair country- 

, Women. 

- Spencers, which are much in favor for out-door costume, 
are made with loose sleeves, which are confined round the 
wrists with bracelets of polished steel diamond cut, or of 
coral, and not unfrequently. of rubies. The spencers are of- 
ten of black velvet, or black satin; and black satin pelisses 
are also much in esteem ; these are lined with white. Cherry- 
colored pelisses with white stripes are also much worh, Though 
pélisses trimmed with far are not general, yet many ladies 
of high fashion have bought up with avidity, a quantity of 
black fox-skin, lately arrived in Paris from Russia. 

The favorite color for bonnets is the flame of burnt brandy; 
these are trimmed with shag silk of the same color. The 
Jane of Albert and-the Tyrolese hat, both of black velvet, 
are often seen in carriages. Hats also, of vine-leaf green, 
with rose-colored trimming of pitche de soie are much admired. 
Some tie them under the chin with a half-handkerchief the 
same color as the hat. 

Black barége silk dresses, or Chinese crape, are very fa- 
shionable; they have white sleeves of striped gauze. A Bay- 
adere scarf of orange-color, bright sky blue, or ponceau, is 
generally thrown over these dresses. Black velvet dresses 
are also much in request. Gowns of white Cachemire for 
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the evening, with a rich Orienta, variegated border half 
way up the skirt, and terminating at the hem with a dark 
green fringe, is a favorite evening dress. The mancherons 
and bosom of this dress, which latter is made partially. high, 
are trimmed with stripes to answer to the border. Young per+ 
sons are still partial to fine India muslin, beautifully em» 
broidered in smell sprigs, for the evening... These dresses 
have two broad flounces richly embroidered ; and tg the edges; 
and between and above each flounce, is a superb embroi- 
dery, ina ranning pattern, worked on thedress. The sleeves 
are short, of clear, plain, muslin, puffed out very full, and 
the puffings confined by embroidered bands of thicker muslin. 
Lace jfickus, with five points, on rose-colored, light blue, or 
black- dresses, have a very beautiful effect. Rose-colored 
corsages of spotted velvet, are much worn with white gauze 
dresses; they are ornamented with satin trimmings of a lo- 
zenge shape. The plaits of the skir(s are now all thrown 
behind. 

The hair is worn generally in full curls, @ 2’Anglaise. A 
scarf head-ornament, tied carelessly under the chin, is a be- 
coming head-dress to a handsome countenance. The Otto- 
man torban of white gauze, with a bandeau of gold, and 
crowned by the white feathers of the Paradise plume, is magh 
worn in full-dress. 

It is scarcely credible, yet such is the rage for novelty, that 
English cotton lace veils, though they are neither costly 
nor becoming, are preferred by the Parisian ladies to all 
others on account of their peculiar whiteness, 

The favorite jewellery ornaments are corals or rubies, mixed 
with gold. 

The flame of burnt brandy isa favorite color; it partakes 
of lavender-grey, pale yellow, and dark lilac. The Merinos 
of this hue are beautiful, and are fashionable for gowns and 
spencers. Winter brings with it flame and smoke; for the 
next favorite colors are—London-smoke, wood-smoke, and 
flame-color. Fly’s-wing, a new sort of grey, is much in fa- 
yor, as-is Autumnal-green, and cinnamon-brown. 
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John, When 
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Joun 


To try her can-ny hand, 


Na-ture first be - gan, 


And you. a-mang them 


John, Her mas - ter work was man. 


a’ John, so trig from top to toe, She prov’d to 


John Anderson, my jo, John, ye were my first conceit, 

I think nae shame to own, John, I lo’ed ye ear’ and late ; 
They say, ye’re turning auld, John, and what tho’ it be sa? 
Ye’re ay the same kind map to me, John Anderson, my jo, 


John Anderson, my jo, John, when we were firet acquaint, 
Your Jocks were like the raven, your bonny brow was brent ; 
But now. your brow is bald, John, your locks are like the snow, 
Yet blessings on your frosty pow, John Anderson, my jo, 


John Anderson, my jo, John, we clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, we’ve had wij’ ane anither ; 
Now we maun totter down, John, but hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, John Anderson, my ja, 
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Together let us range the Fields. 


A FAVORITE DUET SUNG BY MB. BRAHAM AND MISS STRPHENS. 


Dr. Bortz. 


Vivace ma nox troppo. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
i = 


LINES TO —— —. 


Ox! turn that fondly beaming eye, 

" Though bright its beam, ’tis death to me, 
It only makes a hopeless sigh, 
A hopeless wish to love and thee. 


For, ah! ’tis worse than death to know, 
To feel we love, yet love in vain; 
That nought from future years can flow, 
Bat bitter thoughts of former pain. 


Thate the sickly dream of hope, 
‘That, ever seeking, finds no rest, 
That idly still remains to cope 

With woe, when life has lost its zest. 


Like the dim lamp that faintly burns, 
In the chill mansions of the dead, 
That dies, and starts to life by turns, 
Till that is gone on which it fed: 


So love that lights the hopeless heart, 
Bat lights us to our own despair ; 

And, mocking, shews in flick’ring start, 
The work of desolation there. 


And like that flame it will consume 

The heart on which it banquetted, 

And who can bear the mind’s deep gloom, 
When that last joy of life is fled? 
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The pain which never pain’d till now, 
To madness wears, when, broken hearted ; 
The pallid sorrow on the brow 
But tells us, Love and Hope have parted. 


Then comes that endless throb of woe, 

That dark despair that rocks the breast, 

Whilst mem’ry’s streams of anguish flow, 

Like lava floods to blight our rest. - 


I should have known ’twould come to this, 
Ere I had dared to gaze on thee’; 

But who conld choose to dream of bliss 
With thon, his soul's idolatry? 


We met in smiles, in tears we go, 

My heart’s best hope, farewell for ever! 
Relentless fate ‘has will’d it so, 

That we should meet—too soon to sever. 


And now our paths asonder lie, 

In life, we ne’er may meet again; 

Bat there are thoughts which cannot die, : 
Although the heart be rent in twain. 


Whilst mem’ry lives, can I forget 

The radiance of thy beauteous brow, 
That eye so bright in tears—and yet 
It pains to see thee shed them now. 


Then turn those weeping eyes away, 
Since I no more those joys may see; 
I leave thee—but would gladly stay, 
And gaze away my life on thee! Avexa, 


LADIES, TIME IS ON THE WING! 
# Lapres! time is on the wing!” 

‘Thus with truth the poets sing ; 

He comes to steal your youth away, 

And change your auburn locks to grey. ‘ 
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The mower in yon field we pass‘d, 

Mows not s0 sure, mows not so fast, 

Nor like the mower doth Time spare,— 

The unripe grase—is not his care. 


Bat old, or young, or brown, or green, 
Still mowing down old Time is seen ; 
To ancient dame, or sprightly lass, 

He lifts alike bis scythe and glass. 


Thus faded form, or fairest flow’r, 
Feels his force and owns his pow'r; 
Thus with truth the poets sing, 

“ Ladies, Time is on the wing !” 


The rose on beauty’s cheek thia day, 

Time may to-morrow steal away; 

Then make the present time your prize,— 
‘This day be merry and be wise. 


“ Ladies, Time is on the wing!” 
Thus with truth the poets sing; 
Make the present time your prize, 
This day be merry, but be wise. 
Newington Butts, J. M. 


SONNET, 


By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


WRITTEN AFTER HAVING ENJOYED THE CONVERSATION OF A PECU- 
LIARLY-DELIGHTFUL FRIEND. 
Sue speaks—and what is music’s fullest strain, 
But lifeless, tuneless sound? It cannot reach 
The sense with such blest ravishment, nor teach 
The heart to deem all other pleasures vain! 
She speaks!—and lo! the magic-gifted train 
Of sage and bard, whom ages past adorn’d, 
Save thee, O Shakspeare! are thrown by and scorn’d, 
Yielding their gold-crowns to her conq’ring reign ; 
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Like thy fall lay, her sweet discourse compels 
Each thonght, each feeling, to attend its way: 
Tender, sublime, creative, serious, gay, 

The heav’n-reflecting current devious wells; 

But ever, where through sun and shade it rolls, 
Still with its radiant wave it hurries on our souls. 


ORIGINAL SONNET. 


‘Winter. — By T. B. G. 


eoocge 


Srern is the sky, and stern is ancient Tab, 
Dick’s virgin aunt. She scolds her servant Sue, 
And gives her dainty titles not a few; 

Yea, she doth call her Goose, and Dolt, and Drab, 
And sits, and sputters, like a roasted crab, 

And kicks the kittens till she makes them mew; 
The while her jackdaw chatters like a Jew 
Scolding a Gentile varlet. By the cold 

Her small green eyes seem frozen in her head, 
And ever, as she pokes the embers red, 

Much doth she grin, and then how doth she scold 
Her moffins, cats, and cousin Winifred, 

And all her friends and foes, alive or dead,— 

So wends the winter with this charmer old. 


LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Ou! may thy love be ever green, 
Perpetual Spring possessing, 
May joy in thy bright eye be seen, 
Carese’d by all, caressing. 


Afar from thee and native grove, 
In memory’s gleam I cherish 

The lineaments of her I love,— 
That form, which ne'er may perish. 


And though the brand of misery nigh, 
The tempest's jar and motion, 
Revert to thee a kindling eye 
Jn retrospection'’s ocean, 
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To see thy hallow’d form once more, 
To my full bosom press thee, 
Awaken dreams, long past and o’er, 
In him whose prayer shall bless thee— 


On thy sweet cadence, accents clear 
To dwell, while bendigg o’er thee, 

Are thoughts which scarce this soul can bear, 
Since they have fled before me— 


To roam with thee on Velvet Dale*, 
What time the stars were twinkling; 
Or tell thee some sad touching tale, 
When sheep-bells round were tinkling— 


It is not granted—must not be— 
Yet this shall sooth my sorrow, 

Full ewry eve to doat on thee, 
And bless thee every morrow. 


JANE WAS FAIR AND HENRY BRAVE, 


By T, LACEY. 


Jane was fair and Henry brave, 
Report so told the story ; 

The tender kiss young Henry gave, 
Bid love adieu for glory. 


The gallant youth, he sigh’d for fame, 
He lov’d ‘his country dear, 

He fought for honor—gain’d a name— 
His Jane let fall a tear. ‘ 


With laurels crown’d, we joyful tell 
(The day most happy shone) 
The sacred vow, by each known well, 
Made Jane and Henry one. 
OO ees 
* A most romantic spot in Buckinghamshire, situate within the bosem of 
the Chiltern Hills, and peculiarly gifted: by nature, 
VOL, XIV.—s, I. uh 
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TO MARY ——, WITH A HEART’S-EASE. 


Buusg-gy’p flower! go deck my fair, 
And be the harbinger of love ; 
Tell her, with nice and studious care, 
From thousand others of the grove, 
Her poet cull’d thee for her breast— 
Then smiling win her soft behest, 
To bloom, and live, and wither there. J.P. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN. 
TRANSLATED IN BLANK METRE FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Muse! what is man? Half beast half angel, 
Low, wretched, poor, glorious, high, 

What is his fate? Wants in abundance, 
And copious blessings form his lot. 

To him the softest joys keep blooming, 
While some too perish in the bud, 

He, oft by shudd’ring ills tormented, 
Matures, grows old, unnerv’d, and dies. 


Amazed, creation’s fill extensive 
I view, in admiration lost ; 

I, who, in nature’s garb most beauteous, 
On earth the first of beings am. 

To worlds unknown, all in a moment, 
Fancy transports me on her wing ; 

As quickly too a hillock covers 
With native dust my mortal frame. 


How infinitely great, how little! 

How weak, and yet how powerful! 
Of seas and continents the ruler, 

Of ev'ry passion still the slave! 
‘Thus man to eminence is rising, 

And nature, time, and chance defies, 
Wears galling chains, is miserable, 

And sinks, alas! below the brute. 


He preaches wisdom, extols virtue, 
And scatters incense at her shrine; 

Forgets himself, spends in carousing 
His youth, lull’d in the arm of vice ; 
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Breams of delights, and void and dreary 
He wakes with horror, and repents; 
Fights manfully ’gainst low desires, 
And feels how very frail he is. 


Thou masterpiece of God’s conatructing ! 
Should this thy sole existence be? 

Ends here then thy formation’s purpose? 
Art thou a riddle to remain? 

No! God made thee for times eternal, 
Por higher bliss, for purer Nght; 

Gave thee defects, and eke perfections, 
For trial and instruction both. 


The stomblings in life’s early stages 
Shall teach experience to the man; 
‘We must have braved the greatest dangers, 
Ere time and fortune us rejoice. 
When we with optics keen and anxious, 
Search after wisdom, trath and light, 
They only shall our soul be ravish’d. 
To find them fram deception free. 


Yon, where suns sublime are rolling, 
Shall I the world’s bright fabric see, 
Shall likewise see my Maker’s greatness, 
And swim in light and extasy, 
The mist dispell’d, the sight grown clearer, 
I spy what seem’d inscrutable ; 
With strength angelic on I hasten, 
And suns and planets disappear. J.B.D, 


THE CUP. 


ALtHovGH the cup were filled’ with bliss, 
And angels might prepare it, 

I would not welcome joy like this, 
If Anna might not share it. 


Though draughts of sorrew brimm’d the cup, 
And Fate before me plac’d it, 

Ob! then I’d fondly drink it up, 
So Anna might not taste it. 
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SOLUTION 
TO THE CHARADE IN OUR NUMBER FOR OCTOBER. 


TO B. 


Ir strikes me you are like your first— 
(A false Propuer I believe ye) 
And did I to your sicHine trust, 
I PROPH'CY ’twould deceive me. Een. 


PMarviages. 

At Hampstead, Mr. George Willis, of St. James’s Street, to Sarah, only 
daughter of Charles Terry, Esq. of Bedford Row. At Walthamstow, J. W. 
Freshfield, Esq, to Frances Jane Sims, of Church-hill House, Walthamstow. 
At St, Mary’s Newington, Surrey, H. F. Hawker, Esq: of 19th Reg. of Foot» 
to Eliza Josephine, daughter of J. Wheeler, Esq. Ordnance Store keeper, 
‘Weedron Beck, Northamptonshire, The Rev. George Hemming, of Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Wm. Yate, Esq. of Bough- 


ton, Cheshire. 
Deaths. 

At his house in Queen Anne Street, in his 7ist year, Sir Wm. Young, Ad- 
miral of the Red, and Vice Admiral of Great Britain. At the advanced age 
of 86, Mrs. Rose Ray, relict of the late Robert Ray, Esq. of Gay Bowers, 
Bantrory, Essex. Mrs. Mary Mountain, sister to the Lord Bishop of Quebec. 
Aged 21, Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, sister to the Earl. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of Miss A. M. Porter,—of 
J.8. D.—Mrs. G.—Florian,—J. B—n,—T. B. G,—J. M. Lacey,—M.A. G.— J. 
Evans,—J. M.—Verses to the Moon, by L.—To Gertrade,—On an Infant sleep- 
ing,—and Amoret 


L. D. shall be attended to. 

The communications of X. Y. Z. do not suit our purpose. 

We are obliged to our old correspondent 8. S. for his suggestions. 
‘We doubt the originality of P. P. 


If Ernestus will look back a few Numbers, he will find a solation to his 
enquiries. 
SUBJECT FOR A PROSE PRIZE ESSAY. 
“On the Government of the Temper in the Female Sex, 
considered as a moral and religious duty.” 


To be delivered on or before the 1st of March. The best Essay will be 
entitled to an elegant work of the valuc of Two Guineas. 
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